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INTRODUCTION 



“In our country the individual knows that the glorious period in 
which it has befallen him to live is one of sacrifice; he has learned 
its meaning. 

“The men in the Sierra Maestra — and wherever else there was 
fighting — learned it first; later, all Cuba came to \now it. Cuba, 
the vanguard of America, must make sacrifices, because it points 
the way to full freedom for the Latin American peoples. 

. . the true revolutionary is moved by strong feelings of love. 
It is impossible to conceive of an authentic revolutionary who lacks 
this quality. Herein lie what are perhaps the great dramatic chal- 
lenges to a leader : he must combine an impassioned spirit with cool- 
ness of mind; and he must make painful decisions unfalteringly. 

“The love our vanguard revolutionaries bear for the people and 
for the most hallowed causes must be the same indivisible, spiritu- 
alized love. Not for them the routine expressions of finite love as 
expressed by ordinary men. 

“ Revolutionary leaders are not often present to hear their chil- 
dren's first hesitant words; their wives must also share in their 
sacrifice if the revolution is to reach its goal; their friends are to be 
found only among their comrades in revolution . For them there is 
no life outside the revolution. If they are to sidestep dogmatic ex- 
tremes, sterile scholasticism, and isolation from the people, they 
must possess a full measure of humanity and a sense of justice and 
truth . Theirs is a daily struggle to transform their love of living 
humanity into concrete deeds, into acts that will serve as a mobiliz- 
ing force and an example ." 

— Che Guevara 
Socialism and Man in Cuba 



Copyright C 1968 by Monthly Review Press; reprinted by permission of Monthly Review Press at 
USACGSC and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part without express permission of the copyright 
owner. 
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CHAPTER 1 
SELECTED SUMMARIES 



Section I. The Sergeant and the Lawyer, Enrique Meneses - — 1-2 

II. Steps Toward Democracy, Fulgencio Batista - — 1-14 

III. The Struggle Against Batista, Nicholas Rivero - - - 1-26 

IV. Slavery and Its Apologists, Fulgencio Batista - - — 1-45 

V. Victory, Enrique Meneses 1-57 



The purpose of this chapter is to provide a general overview of the Cuban Insur- 
gency. A closer inspection of many specific events and major contributing forces 
alluded to in this chapter, will occur in succeeding chapters. 



Each of the five sections provides the student of the Cuban Insurgency with a 
^slightly different viewpoint or opinion on the events and personalities that shaped the 
^eventual outcome of the Cuban Insurgency. 



Section I. THE SERGEANT AND THE LAWYER 



The two men facing up to each other in the Cuban ring were 
completely different, both physically and mentally. Batista was 
fifty-two and Castro twenty-seven when the attack on the Mon- 
cada took place. [ 1 ] The President was short, with an olive com- 
plexion and mestizo features, while his opponent was tall, 
athletic, and fair-skinned. Batista was an ordinary soldier, 
though he had promoted himself from sergeant to general. 
Castro was a lawyer, more interested in social causes than in 
bourgeois litigation. The President had been born in Oriente, 
like Castro, but while Batista came from a very humble home, 
the rebel had been born into a comfortably-off landowning 
family. 

But just who were these two men who were to bathe Cuba in 
blood and turn her into one of the nerve-centres of the world? 
Let us look first at Fulgencio Batista. 

On the 12th August 1933 the dictator Gerardo Machado had 
been overthrown. For the three weeks following his fall, chaos 
and anarchy reigned in the country. Revenge, looting and crime 
were rampant throughout the island. The Army, which had 
hitherto kept out of politics, became more and more involved. 
The breakdown of order and discipline was sorely felt, even by 
many of those who had contributed to the downfall of the 
corrupt Machado regime. The first to want a return to normality 
were the country’s conservative elements. 

[ ^See chap 3.] 



Reprinted from pages 29—49 Fidel Castro, by Enrique Meneses. © 1966 by Enrique Meneses. Published 
in the U.S. 1968 by Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. Reproduced at USACGSC by special permission and may 
not be further reproduced in whole or in part without express permission of the copyright owner. 
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Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar was an Army stenographer, and 
in the course of his job he learned everything that was being 
said and done in the armed forces. 

On the 4th September 1933, taking advantage of the chaotic 
situation in Cuba, and with the help of some comrades-in-arms 
of the same rank, he seized power and dubbed himself colonel 
and Chief of the Armed Forces. This military coup passed into 
history as ‘the sergeants’ revolt’. 

Batista, to make sure of his power, persecuted political 
enemies, opposition newspaper editors, and in fact all the 
counter-revolutionaries of the time. However, this persecution 
was mild in comparison with what was to happen twenty years 
later. 

President Batista, despite his authoritarian Government, tried 
hard to win the sympathies of the country. A mestizo of work- 
ing-class background, he wanted above all to go down in the 
history of his country as a man beloved by the people. Although 
he had taken power by force, many considered he had brought 
back peace and order to the country, and for this alone they were 
prepared to tolerate him. 

The years passed, and, still seeking popularity, Batista 
decided to hold elections. Being unsure of winning sufficient 
electoral support, in 1938 he legalized the Communist Party, 
which could swing a number of valuable votes to him. Two years 
later he was duly elected, and he repaid his debt to the Com- 
munists by naming two of their members as Ministers without 
Portfolio. He also presented the Party with a radio station and 
a newpaper. 

Under pressure from North America (and confident of having 
gained the Army’s support) in 1944 Batista again called elections 
and this time— a rare event in Cuban history— they were honest 
elections. They were won by a medical man, Dr. Ram6n Grau 
San Martin, leader of the Opposition. Batista left the country 
and the new President controlled the destiny of Cuba until 
1948. 

Grau San Martin belonged to the Autentico Party or PRC 
(Partido Revolucionario Cubano), of which Carlos Prio 



Socarras was also a member. In the Presidential election of 
1948 Prio, up till then one of Grau San Martin’s Ministers, was 
returned to office. His first measure was to get rid of Lazaro 
Pena, Secretary-General of the Cuban Workers’ Confederation 
(CTC) and a well-known Communist. The second was to 
authorize the return of Batista, who had been living at Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 

In 1952 new Presidential elections were due, and the date was 
fixed for the 1st June.. There were three major candidates: 
Carlos Hevia (of the PRC), Batista and Roberto Agramonte. 
The last was the head of the recently formed People’s Party or 
Partido Ortodoxo. This party’s aim was to fight against govern- 
mental corruption. 

It should be pointed out that every sort of corruption had 
been sanctioned not only by Batista and Machado but also by 
Prio Socarras. Astronomical sums were salted away by these 
three Presidents in North American and European banks. Half 
the city of Daytona Beach belonged to Batista. In these circum- 
stances, a party which came out against such abuses, against the 
immorality of gaming tables which attracted the world’s most 
notorious gamblers, and against the private lotteries which were 
farmed out among the friends and relations of the government 
in power, was bound to have the whole country’s sympathy. 
Every Sunday evening over CQM-TV Eduardo Chibas de- 
nounced the corruption of the rulers and spoke of a just and 
honest future for Cuba. One Sunday, worn out by his efforts, 
according to some, or because he had made false accusations 
without proof, as alleged by others, Eduardo Chibas took his 
own life in the television studio. 

The death of Chibas and its dramatic circumstances increased 
the electoral chances of the Ortodoxo Party and its Presidential 
candidate, Roberto Agramonte. Another result was that a 
young lawyer who had recently graduated from the University 
of Havana became a member of the party : Fidel Castro Ruz. 
Immediately on joining the Ortodoxos, he offered himself as a 
candidate for Congress. 

Three months before the elections, the public opinion polls 




gave Agramonte as favourite, followed by Hevia, with Batista 
in third place. But these elections were never to be held. 

On the 10th March 1952, at 2.40 in the morning, Fulgencio 
Batista entered Camp Columbia, the principal garrison in the 
country, situated a few miles from Havana. In less than twelve 
hours Batista had deposed Prio Socarras and, without a shot 
being fired, made himself once again master of the country. 

But let us go back and look at Fidel Castro’s life before 
Batista’s coup d'etat put an end to his electoral aspirations. 

Like Batista, Fidel Castro was born in Oriente, on the 13th 
August 1926, on his father’s farm in Biran, in the District of 
Mayari, on the north coast of Oriente Province. 

His father, Angel Castro y Argiz, was a Galician. He had come 
to Cuba as a soldier in the Spanish Army in 1898, during the 
War of Independence. On demobilization he decided to stay in 
the island and went to work for the Nipe Bay Company, a 
subsidiary of the United Fruit Company of Boston. In 1904 he 
became an overseer for United Fruit and in 1920 he sold them a 
strategic piece of land, for which he was paid a considerable 
sum. From that moment on his fortune gradually increased, and 
when he died, on the 21st October 1956, he left his family 
more than $500,000. Many of Fidel’s enemies maintain that 
the foundations of his father’s fortune were laid on his ill- 
treatment of the countryfolk of the Bir&n area. 

By his first marriage, to a schoolmistress, Angel Castro had 
two children: Lidia and Pedro Emilio. Later, by Lina Ruz 
Gonzalez, the family cook and a Galician like himself, he had 
five more: Angela, Ram6n, Fidel, Raul and Juana. Fidel’s 
detractors claim that his father only married the cook on the 
death of his legal wife, when Fidel was twelve years old. 

Fidel and Raul were sent to Santiago de Cuba to study under 
the Jesuits at the Colegio Lasalle, and then to the Colegio 
Dolores, also Jesuit. When I spoke to Fidel about this period 
of his life, he told me that he had been expelled from college to- 
gether with Raul for having organized a strike in the dining hall, 
claiming that the Jesuits were exercising social discrimination in 
distributing the food. Some people allege that such strikes were 





This photograph taken in the Sierra Maestri became a symbol of the and- 

Batista resolution. 
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a by-product of the influence exercised over Fidel by his private 
Maths tutor, a certain Captain Salazar, known as ‘The Cripple’, 
a veteran of the International Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. 
In our conversations together, Fidel mentioned only the short- 
age of food he was getting compared with his schoolfellows as 
the reason for the strike. 

In 1942, Fidel was sent to Havana, where he carried on with 
his secondary education at the Jesuit College of Bel6n (Bethle- 
hem). In the College’s Book of Honour for June 1945, there 
appears this report from his teachers : ‘He has good qualities, 
and is something of an actor’. 

As well as being a satisfactory student, Fidel was an excellent 
swimmer, a magnificent runner, and a good basketball player, 
though some of his schoolmates of that period remember him 
as ‘very dirty and untidy in his appearance’. 

In the autumn of 1945, after spending the summer holidays 
in Biran with his family, he returned to Havana and enrolled in 
the Faculty of Law. 

The University of Havana, like almost all Latin American 
Universities at the time, was a hotbed of dissent. Politics 
dominated the life of the ‘Alma Mater’ and the students’ asso- 
ciations were simply cells of the various political parties. Castro 
entered into the activities of these circles with all his characteris- 
tic impetuosity. 

He had been only two years at the University when he became 
involved in his first rebellious escapade. In 1947 he joined a 
group which was preparing to launch an invasion of the 
Dominican Republic from Cayo Confites with the aim of over- 
throwing General Trujillo. The exiled Dominican General Juan 
Rodriguez was paying the expenses. Ram6n Grau San Martin 
was President of Cuba at the time and he turned a blind eye 
while the scarcely discreet preparations for the landing were 
being made in Oriente. 

While this was going on the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the Pan-American Union were holding a meeting at Petr6- 
polis in Brazil. The Dominican delegate accused Cuba of 
mounting an expedition against his country. His documentation 
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was so precise that Grau San Martin felt obliged to give orders 
to his armed forces to stop the invasion. The Cuban Navy 
intercepted th*e would-be expeditionaries, and Fidel Castro had 
to swim for it, with his tommy-gun slung round his neck, to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Cuban Naval Police. This 
failure, like many more he was to have in the future, drove 
Castro to an even more earnest dedication to politics. 

It is interesting to note that at Havana University Fidel 
sought the support of the Communists to get himself elected 
Vice-President of the Law Students’ Association, but as soon as 
he had achieved his object he began to attack them violently, so 
that he was obliged to go round armed and then to go into 
hiding until things had calmed down. This behaviour caused 
the President of the Association to tender his resignation, a 
step which suited Fidel Castro, who automatically took his 
place. 

Less than a year after the abortive attempt to overthrow 
Trujillo, Castro, accompanied by his friend Rafael del Pino and 
other Cuban students, arrived in Bogota, Columbia. On the 9th 
April 1948 the Colombian capital was due to play host to the 
Ninth Conference of the Pan-American Union, at which 
General George C. Marshall, then Secretary of State, was a 
member of the U.S. delegation. At the same time as the Con- 
ference, and with the object of upsetting it, an Anti-Colonialist 
and Anti-Imperialist Student Congress had also been organized 
in Bogota. Fidel Castro and his companions were the Cuban 
delegates to this Congress, and its principal organizers. 

Among the points which Castro had set out in his agenda 
there were three main ones: independence for Puerto Rico; 
overthrow of the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Repub- 
lic ; and Panamanian control of the Panama Canal. Colombia 
itself was not mentioned in these written proposals. On the 3rd 
April, Fidel Castro and his group were expelled from the 
Teatro Colon in Bogota for distributing anti-North American 
leaflets. In addition to some members of the Colombian Liberal 
Opposition Party, the Colombian Communist Party and the 
students taking part in the Anti-Imperialist Congress tried to 




secure a boycott of the Pan-American Conference by every 
means possible. 

The Colombian Government, at the time the Ninth Con- 
ference was held, was Conservative. The majority of the Liberals, 
although in opposition, denounced the Communist efforts 
to wreck the conference. One of those who joined in this 
denunciation was the populist Liberal leader Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan. 

On the 9th April, Gaitan accepted an invitation from the 
students of the Anti-Imperialist Congress to take part in a dis- 
cussion due to be held at the editorial offices of the Liberal news- 
paper El Tiempo. Before that, he went to the Capitol, where the 
twenty-one Foreign Ministers were meeting, to listen to some of 
the speeches. 

He left the Capitol in the company of the editor of El Tiempo , 
Roberto Garcia Pena. The distance he had to cover to reach the 
newspaper office was too short to warrant taking a cab. On the 
way Gaitan greeted a number of passing acquaintances and 
chatted briefly with some of them about the day’s events. A 
few steps short of the newspaper office, in the Carrera Septima 
at the corner of Avenida Jimenez Quesada, a man threw himself 
at Gaitan and fired at him point-blank. The crowd which saw 
the attack threw themselves on the murderer and beat him to 
death on the spot. Gaitan himself, gravely wounded, died in 
hospital a short time later. 

The news of the murder spread like wildfire through the city, 
where the Liberals had a great deal of support, and where 
Gaitan in particular enjoyed considerable popularity. The 
Liberal students started to march on the Capitol. Among them 
was Fidel Castro, accompanied by Del Pino. 

One wing of the Capitol housed a police station. The officer 
in charge was a Liberal, and as soon as he heard from the 
students that Gaitan was dead he began to hand out arms to 
them. The demonstrators, thus equipped, turned back to the 
main building of the Capitol and succeeded in forcing an en- 
trance, wrecking several rooms before they could be ejected by 
the troops stationed there to protect the building. The students 
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then swept through the city like a tidal wave smashing up every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. Shops were looted and then 
wrecked. 

In the meantime the Communists had quickly organized, and 
were driving round the city with loudspeakers announcing the 
beginning of ‘the Leftist Revolution in the Americas’. An hour 
later the Communists of the port of Barranquilla occupied the 
Governor’s Palace and hoisted the hammer and sickle. 

At Liberal headquarters Fidel Castro failed in his attempt to 
take over the angry student movement. Four hundred armed 
police were keeping an eye on the students, but having no in- 
structions their role was completely passive. The Communists 
were on one side, the Liberals on the other, and, confronting 
them both, the Army. 

By now numbers of buildings were on fire in all parts of the 
city. President Ospina lost no time in summoning the Liberal 
Party leaders and reaching a rapid agreement with them, since 
it was obviously ridiculous to blame the Conservatives, the 
party in power, for the assassination of a Liberal leader on the 
very day of the arrival in the country of the twenty-one American 
Foreign Ministers. In announcing the conclusion of the agree- 
ment over the radio, President Ospina accused the students of 
having instigated all the disturbances of the day before. Fidel 
Castro and Rafael del Pino had to seek refuge in the Cuban 
Embassy, from which they were smuggled out and flown to 
Havana on an aircraft transporting cattle. 

It is hard to say exactly what part was played by Castro and 
his compatriots in what has gone down to history as ‘the 
Bogotazo’. What is certain is that Gaitan himself had warned 
his own countrymen that the Communist Party planned to 
create disturbances during the Ninth Pan-American Conference 
and that he was assassinated by someone who was killed before 
he could say at whose behest he had committed the crime. The 
role of Castro and the Cuban students in the affair remains 
obscure, to the point that some people now claim that Castro 
himself was behind the murder, in the hope of causing such 
popular indignation that the people would take to the streets. 
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But whatever the plans for insurrection may have been, they 
were thwarted by the Conservative-Liberal agreement. 

Six months after the Bogotazo, on the 12th October 1948, Fidel 
Castro married a fellow-student at the University, Mirtha Diaz 
Balart. The wedding took place in Banes, Oriente Province. The 
honeymoon in Miami was not altogether a success due to the 
young couple’s financial difficulties ; Fidel Castro was still living 
on a monthly allowance given him by his father to enable him 
to continue his studies. 

When his son, Fidelito, was born on 1st September 1949 Fidel 
Castro had still not completed his course in the Law Faculty. 
This addition to his family meant that Fidel had to spend his 
time borrowing from his parents and his brothers in order to get 
through the month. 

In 1950 Castro obtained his law degree and set up in chambers 
with two other lawyers. But his preference for cases with possible 
social and political implications led him to accept briefs which 
brought in no money, though they brought him some publicity. 

In the meantime, the reputation of Eduardo Chibas and his 
Ortodoxo Party continued to grow. Fidel Castro joined the 
party, which was fighting governmental corruption. Shortly 
afterwards he became Congressional candidate for a Havana 
constituency and prepared to contest what was to be the first and 
only election of his life on the 1st June 1952, the date fixed for the 
poll at the end of Prio Socarras’ Presidential term. This was the 
election which Batista prevented by his coup d'dtat on the 10th 
March. 

When a year later the public prosecutor of the Santiago de 
Cuba court asked Castro why he had attacked the Moncada 
garrison instead of going to law, he was unaware that the young 
rebel had indeed gone to law on two occasions. First, two days 
after Batista took power, accusing him of having violated the 
Constitution of 1940. Then, a few days later he informed the 
Emergency Court of Havana that Batista had violated specific 
articles of the Constitution which made him liable to serve more 
than a hundred years in prison. 

Fidel Castro received only one reply. The Court of Consti- 
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tutional Guarantees rejected his petition, basing its judgment on 
the fact that ‘revolution is the fount of law’, and ruling that 
since Batista l\ad become President by revolutionary means, he 
could not be considered an unconstitutional President. 

Months later, with 200 men, Fidel Castro attacked the Mon- 
cada Barracks, thus giving his own interpretation to the ruling 
of the Court of Constitutional Guarantees. 
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Section II. STEPS TOWARD DEMOCRACY 



The seizure of power had' been inevitable to avert an attempted 
coup d’etat and civil war. There was not only President Prio’s 
twisted scheme for a coup d’etat to worry about, but another con- 
sideration. Regardless of who won the June 1st elections, there 
was reason to believe that Communist agitators and other mal- 
contents would announce that the Aut^ntico Government had 
been defeated, would stir up the mobs and call them into the 
streets. We might then face a Cuban edition of the 1948 Bogotazo, 
in other words, bombings, lootings, burnings and killings that 
would gut our capital city, bring us into international disrepute 
and lead to a possible seizure of power by the extreme left. Addi- 
tional reason to consider this prospect was that the student mur- 
derer, FidePCastro, had been sent to Bogotd in 1948 by his Soviet 
masters and had played an important and sinister role in that 
holocaust. While he had been distrusted by Eduardo Chibas and 
other leaders of the Orthodox Party, Castro was prominent among 
the wild Orthodox youth element and was a candidate for Con- 
gress in the June elections. 

After March 10, 1952, I felt it was necessary to limit the time 
and scope of the emergency powers that flowed from the blood- 
less revolution. From the outset, I explained that I had no de- 
sire to perpetuate myself in office. We prepared the means for a 
smooth transition from the extraordinary regime to a normal 
democratic one. Article 254 of the Constitutional Law enacted 
on April 4th provided for general elections and required the 



Reprinted by permission of the publisher The Devin-Adair Company from the book THE GROWTH AND 
DECLINE OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC by Fulgencio Batista. Reproduced at USACGSC by special permis- 
sion and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part without the express permission of the copyright 
owner. 
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Cabinet to specify within 60 days the offices to be filled and their 
length of tenure. 

The Electoral College was assigned the task of proposing revi- 
sions in the Electoral Code and of promulgating regulations 
based upon the Code. The impartiality of that 1943 Code could 
scarcely be challenged by my opponents since it had governed 
the 1944 elections in which my political group was defeated by 
the Autenticos under Grau San Martin. 

To give greater scope to political activity and to ensure that the 
vote of the people would determine the Government, a Constitu- 
tional Reform was drafted. This was to be submitted to referen- 
dum at the time of the election with the understanding that, if 
it should be defeated, the 1940 Constitution would automatically 
be reinstated upon the inauguration of the next President. 

These procedures were closely parallel to those we had re- 
sorted to during the transition from the revolutionary regimes 
arising out of the overthrow of the Machado Government to the 
Administrations elected under the 1940 Constitution. During that 
interim period, four electoral codes had been enacted and three 
Censuses carried out so that we would have a complete and ac- 
curate roster of eligible voters. Our Revolution summoned the 
people three times to vote for a President, Governors, Mayors, 
Senators and Aldermen, five times for Congressmen and once for 
delegates to a Constitutional Convention. 

Within the time set by law, the Government specified the elec- 
tive offices to be filled. Law ^tl05 of June 2, 1952 defined the 
procedures for the election of a President, a Vice President, a 
Senate of 54 members, at least a third of whom must represent 
minority parties, a House of Representatives with one member 
for every 45,000 inhabitants and also Governors, Mayors and 
Aldermen. 1 

The Electoral College submitted a proposed Electoral Code to 
the Cabinet on schedule. The draft law strengthened our demo- 
cratic institutions and, by making split-ticket voting impossible in 
many instances, tended to make parties and programs more im- 
portant than the personalities of the individual candidates. 

The realization of this transition was blocked by the intolerance 
of the opposition political organizations, which preferred to ab- 
stain from the elections to admitting the existence of the revolu- 

1 According to the 1953 Census, Cuba had over 6 million inhabitants, of 

whom 2,870,678 were voters. Voting was compulsory. 
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tionary government. Because of this intransigent attitude, we 
were obliged to move the date of the proposed election forward 
to 1954. While the motivation for abstention was the well-justified 
fear by the opposition that “it would be defeated at the polls, my 
associates and I were determined to do everything possible to 
have an electoral contest in which the voters would be free to 
vote for the opposition parties as well as for our own. 

THE MONCADA ASSAULT 

The country was at peace; order reigned; the people enjoyed 
complete liberty; there seemed to be general support of the 
Government. At this time, in midsummer of 1953, the people of 
Santiago de Cuba were enjoying the carnival and had little 
thought of politics. In this atmosphere of peace, a sudden, un- 
provoked surprise attack on the soldiers of the Moncada Barracks 
in the city took place. The assault began in the early hours of 
July 26, 1953, a Sunday when the troops were either enjoying the 
carnival in the city or sleeping off their revelries. 

The attack was led by Fidel and Raul Castro and other Com- 
munists. It began with the assassination of sick men in their beds 
in the hospital clinic adjoining the camp. Sentinels and soldiers 
sleeping in their beds were also murdered. The troops fought 
back, killed a number of their assailants and easily restored com- 
plete control over the barracks. 

Fidel Castro, the organizer of the attack, did not appear at the 
scene of the fighting. Both during, and for several days after, the 
murders, which he and his Communist superiors had planned, he 
remained hidden in town. When it was safe to do so, he emerged 
under the protection of Monsignor Enrique P6rez Serantes, Arch- 
bishop of Santiago de Cuba. 

Orders were given to respect Castro’s life. In accordance with 
the democratic principles of my Administration, he was tried in 
an ordinary civilian court before independent judges, at least one 
of whom was hostile to the regime. 

At the time Castro arrived in Santiago to help plan the opera- 
tion, eight of the top ranking leaders of Cuban communism, 
among them Ldzaro Pena and Joaquin Ordoqui, slipped into 
Santiago. Later, at the trial, they alleged that they had come to 
the city to celebrate the birthday of their leader, Bias Roca, the 
General Secretary of the Party. This was a transparent falsifica- 
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tion, both because Bias Hoca lived in Havana and because Com- 
munist functionaries are not sentimental enough to take a round 
trip of over a thousand miles because of a birthday party. More- 
over, the Party'had been outlawed and its leaders had either fled 
abroad or were in hiding. Under these circumstances, they would 
only have travelled to Santiago de Cuba for a most important 
reason. That reason was to plan the attack on the Moncada Bar- 
racks. 

Castro was sentenced to 15 years in prison. He began to serve 
his term on the Isle of Pines which, under his dictatorship, has 
become the worst hell hole in the Western Hemisphere. Under 
my Administration, however, Fidel Castro, as a political prisoner, 
was given a pavilion to live in, the use of a jeep with chauffeur, 
full access to whatever books he chose to read and complete free- 
dom to write whatever he wanted to. 

In prison, Castro continued with his monstrous deception. Writ- 
ing to Dr. Luis Conte Agiiero on December 12, 1953 from prison, 
he observed: "Our triumph would have meant the immediate 
rise of the Orthodox Party to power . . . Speak to Dr. Agra- 
monte, 2 show him this letter, express to him our loyal senti- 
ments . . .** To his Communist associates, Castro sang another 
tune. On April 17, 1954, he wrote Melba Hernandez, one of those 
who had used cold steel in the Moncada attack: 

"Use guile and smiles with everyone. Follow the same tactics 
we followed at the trial: defend our point of view without irritat- 
ing anyone. There will be more than enough time later to trample 
all of the cockroaches together. Accept any help offered, but 
remember to trust no one . . .” 

RETURN TO THE BALLOT BOXES 

The cowardly attack on the Moncada Barracks forced the Gov- 
ernment to take exceptional measures and to suspend certain 
guarantees as provided for in the Cuban Constitution. The elec- 
tions had to be postponed, but the political parties could carry on 
their activities at will. 

To ensure complete fairness, we invited all the political parties 
and factions to discuss the new Electoral Code which would gov- 
ern the forthcoming Presidential elections of November 1, 1954. 

A few hours before the polls were opened and at a time when 
2 The successor to Chib&s as leader of the Orthodox Party. 
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all the election boards had been named, Dr. Grau San Martin, 
the candidate of the Cuban Revolutionary Party, requested a 
postponement of the ballotting. The matter was debated on tele- 
vision and radio. The Electoral College decided that Dr. Grau’s 
complaints were without foundation and it was generally real- 
ized that he was concerned with obstructing the democratic proc- 
ess for the simple reason that he had no chance of winning. 

Grau withdrew and ordered the candidates of his party to do 
likewise. Nevertheless, the people went to the polls in droves. I 
was elected President of Cuba for the second time and, despite 
their leader’s directive, several Cuban Revolutionary Party (PRC) 
candidates were elected to Congress. 

My inauguration in February 1954 as Constitutional President 
of Cuba was attended by special envoys from 51 countries. 8 The 
growth of Cuba’s international prestige was clearly evident. For 
our part, we maintained cordial relations with all the nations of 
the world with the exception of the Communist countries. 

At the end of eight years of persecution, four of which were 
spent in exile, our second constitutional government began in an 
aura of peace and work. The fundamental objective was to carry 
out a great program for economic and social development, one 
which was already under way. I hoped that Cuba would continue 
to set an example in advanced social legislation for the Americas. 

The opposition was divided into two groups: those who fa- 
vored attaining power through peaceful and constitutional means 
and those who refused all compromise, abstained from the polls 
and were prepared to use conspiracy, assassination, sabotage and 
terror to win supreme power for themselves. 

AMNESTY 

The times were not propitious for an amnesty of all political pris- 
oners, but my supporters in Congress and I hoped that an act of 
great clemency and generosity which opened the prison doors to 

8 These special envoys were from: the Vatican, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, Finland, France, United King- 
dom, Greece, Netherlands, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Yugoslavia, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, United States, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Dominican 
Republic, Uruguay, Venezuela, Cambodia, Nationalist China, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan and Thailand. 
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the terrorists might convince some of them to become normal hu- 
man beings, to do something useful for society and to co nfin e 
their political opposition to the channels prescribed by law. 

The general amnesty was issued and the Castro brothers, among 
others, were freed under it. After loudly announcing his intention 
to repeat his treasonable attack on the State, Fidel Castro pro- 
ceeded openly to Mexico to prepare there to carry out his pur- 
pose. 4 

CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 

Although my Government had been invested with extraordinary 
powers by the fact of revolution, I did not want to exercise the 
legislative power without first hearing public opinion. Therefore, 
as soon as the Revolution had consolidated its power, I created a 
new organism, consisting of outstanding men and women who 
represented the manifold activities of the nation. It was called the 
Consultative Council and was composed of 80 members and 15 
alternates. 

Among other powers, it had the right to propose laws, to be 
heard on basic matters of government and to intervene in fiscal 
matters and international relations through its commissions and 
its plenary sessions. All of its proposals, once they had been dis- 
cussed and approved, were submitted to the Council of Ministers 
for final action. The members of the Council had the untram- 
meled right to express their opinions and vote as their consciences 
dictated. They enjoyed a protection tantamount to parliamentary 
immunity. 

The most important organizations of the nation were repre- 
sented on the Council by their most prominent members. This 
included, for example, the Presidents of the Associations of Sugar 
Mill Owners and of Sugar Planters, the Secretary General of the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor (CTC) and of the National Fed- 
eration of Sugar Workers (FNTA), the leaders of other federa- 
tions and labor unions, agrarian leaders, veterans of the War of 

4 It is worth noting that the presiding judge at Castro's trial, Manuel Urrutia, 
had been so disaffected that he permitted the accused to deliver an inter- 
minable harangue, the content of which was pure Marxism and the perora- 
tion of which was plagiarized from Adolf Hitler’s speech to the court when 
accused of treason after the Bierhall Putsch of 1923. Urrutia even rendered 
a dissenting opinion stating that the murder of the soldiers at the Moncada 
was a lawful act. 
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Independence* fanners, economists, landowners, industrialists, 
former Ministers, legislators and mayors. No other deliberative 
body ever represented the nation as well. 5 

The Consultative Council was called into session on 168 occa- 
sions and there were only ten times when it was unable to meet 
because of lack of a quorum. It met weekly in plenary session, 
dedicating the rest of its time to the study by its many commis- 
sions of the various projects placed before it. The constitutional 
principle of not passing on any legislation without at least one re- 
port from one of its commissions was strictly observed. Before 
acting on its recommendations, the proposed legislation was dis- 
cussed in hearings at which interested groups were heard. This 
system, which was rigorously adhered to, assured that all inter- 
ested groups would be able to state their case and, on occasion, 
secure modifications before laws were enacted. 6 

The Council had four Presidents: Drs. Carlos Saladrigas Zayas, 
Gastdn Godoy Loret de Mola, Justo Garcia Rayneri and General 
of the Armies of Liberation Generoso Campos Marquetti. Each 
of these men left the Council in order to form part of the Cabinet. 

THE CIVIC DIALOGUES 

In the beginning of 1956, efforts were made to bring about an 
agreement or modus vivendi between the opposition and the 
Government. Meetings were organized by the Society of Friends 
of the Republic, composed of semi-neutrals and opponents of the 
Administration: the Orthodox Party to which Castro belonged, the 
Prio faction of the Autenticos, which favored conspiracy and 
violence, and the Autenticos of Grau who favored a solution at 
the polls. 

5 Of the 115 people on the Consultative Council over a period of time that 
was analyzed, 14 were lawyers, 3 farmers, 1 an architect, 2 pilots, a banker, 
a coffee grower, 5 sugar cane planters, 2 businessmen, a midwife, an econ- 
omist, 2 students, a cattleman, a pharmacist, 9 sugar mill owners, an indus- 
trialist, 4 engineers, an agricultural extension teacher, 3 politicians, 4 doctors 
of medicine, 18 workers and labor leaders, 12 journalists, a teacher, a land- 
owner, 2 lawyer’s assistants, 2 sociologists, 2 tobacco growers, 2 veterans of 
the War of Independence, 3 former Cabinet Ministers, 14 former Congress- 
men and 1 former mayor. 

6 In some aspects, the Consultative Council did not replace Congress, nor 
I. was the National Capitol used for its deliberations. Senators and Congress- 
*1 men continued to draw salaries until the expiration of their terms of office. 
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^finjese conferences were called Civic Dialogues. They were 

f Resided over by the eighty-year-old patrician, Cosme de la Tor- 
sinte, a Colonel of the War of Independence. No agreement 
$ouId be reached because the radicals insisted, as their first condi- 
tion, that the Government resign. We did not reject this demand 
$,ut of hand, but proposed instead that a Constituent Assembly 
^jith unlimited power be called to give the people the opportu- 
nity to decide whether the Government should resign or serve 
, put its legal term until February 24, 1959. This counterproposal 
,was rejected by the extremists, possibly because they were intimi- 
dated by Castro terrorists, and the discussions came to an end. 

It is of some interest that, while Prio was negotiating at these 
f pivic Dialogues and simulating a desire for peace, his henchmen 
made an attack on the Goicuria military camp in the city of 
Matanzas. 

,, Despite the failure of the Civic Dialogues, we did everything 
in our power to help the opposition use legal and democratic 
channels. For example, the National Revolutionary Movement 
under Pardo Llada did not have enough registrations to qualify as 
a legal party. To encourage lawful opposition, Law #1307 of 
.February 26, 1954 was passed so that it could qualify. However, 

. when Pardo Llada saw he would not have enough support to win 
even a single seat for himself or his followers in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he left for Spain on funds belonging to his party and 
ythen announced that he would return via the United States and 
enter the election campaign. Actually, he proceeded from New 
I York to Venezuela, then appeared suddenly in the Sierra Maestra 
ymd served as Fidel Castro’s privileged radio propagandist until 
11961. In the latter year, on arriving in Mexico on a mission for his 
^Government, he “deserted.” The Mexican press was unanimously 
' ^hostile and labelled him “the Minister of Hate.” 

SELECTIONS OF NOVEMBER 1958 

The elections of November 1958 were held under horribly un- 
favorable conditions. With the consistent support of the United 
States Government and a dominant sector of the American press, 
the Castro movement was gaining strength by leaps and bounds. 
The American arms embargo on my Government was generally 
interpreted as a decision by Washington to support Castro’s drive 
t lor power. Under these conditions, the morally weak, the venal 
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and the opportunistic supported the bearded outlaw. When the 
State Department allowed Castro's Communist bands to kidnap 
American citizens without making any effective protest, a fur- 
ther demoralization of those forces in Cuba which believed in 
democracy and decency inevitably occurred. 

A campaign of deceit and lies was unleashed by the men of the 
Sierra Maestra. Since they were determined to seize power for 
themselves with no competitors, it was necessary to their purpose 
that the scheduled elections should either not take place or else 
be discredited. Law #2 of the Sierra Maestra imposed the death 
penalty on all urban candidates in the election who refused to 
withdraw their candidacy. This death sentence could be im- 
posed by members of the Rebel Army or by the so-called Castro 
militia. It applied to opposition candidates (including the candi- 
dates of what had supposedly been Castro’s own political group, 
the Orthodox Party) as well as to my supporters. This law was 
nothing less than a general license to murder any Cuban who be- 
lieved in democracy and good government enough to run for pub- 
lic office. 

Terrorist attacks increased. Coercion rose toward a zenith. 
Communications, schools, courthouses and trade union centers 
were demolished. Candidates, political leaders, party workers 
and others were murdered in their homes or on their way to work. 
To give a few examples from hundreds of cases: Nicolas Rivero 
Agiiero, brother of the Presidential candidate of the pro-govern- 
ment forces, and also brother of Rebel leader Luis Conte Agiiero, 
was assassinated; Felipe Navea, Vice President of the National 
Maritime Union, was killed in the presence of his wife; the 
teacher-candidate for Congress, Anibal Vega Vega, was killed on 
his doorstep; and cattleman Rosendo Collazo was murdered at 
his ranch in the presence of his wife by a group of outlaws wear- 
ing 26th of July armbands and led by his former foreman. 

In spite of threats, bombings and murder, the election took 
place on the announced date, November 3, 1958. Had it not been 
for acts of violence that sacrificed men, women and children, 
voting would have been normal. As it happened, from 72 % to 
75% of the normal number of voters cast their ballots. Since mu- 
nicipal and local officers were also at stake, there was keen inter- 
est in the results. 

In 1958, under these conditions of intimidation and terror, 
54.01% of the eligible electorate voted. This compares with a 
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voter turnout of about 60% in recent ^Presidential elections in die 
United States. 



THE MYTH OF THE* 20,000 CORPSES 



The real terrorists were those who threw bombs into police sta- 
tions and crowded streetcars and who murdered candidates for 
public office in order to destroy all democratic institutions. 

However, the Castro propaganda mill cleverly imputed its own 
crimes to its victims. The forces of law and order became the mur- 
derers and sadists. These big lies were shrewdly disseminated by 
a minority of U.S. publicists who, wittingly or unwittingly, served 
the Communist cause with unswerving consistency and consum- 
mate guile. 

A few days after he had seized power, Fidel Castro charged 
my Government with having killed 20,000 Cubans. Even though 
this figure was “patently ridiculous — and every informed person 
in Cuba knew it — the tremendous surge of popular enthusiasm 
for the new dictator swept over the voices of reason and unques- 
tionably accepted Castro’s macabre arithmetic.” 7 

There were many commonsense refutations of this audacious 
lie. In the first days of Castro rule, the refugees from my regime 
— voluntary expatriates — began to return from the United States. 
There were less than two thousand of them. “Cuban jails were 
emptied of political prisoners; and the total liberated did not go 
beyond several hundred, all in good condition, hale and well- 
fed.” 8 



Moreover, every important leader of the Castro movement, 
with the single exception of Ernesto (Ch6) Guevara had at one 
time or another been in the hands of the Cuban Police. These 
former prisoners of Batista were living refutations of the Castro 
propaganda, imputing atrocities and bestial tortures to my re- 
gime. The plain and self-evident fact was that all of'these former 
prisoners were alive, healthy, unmutilated and untortured. 

In January 1959, the weekly magazine, Bohemia , published a 
list of the supposed victims of the Batista regime. This magazine 
was notorious for its fanatical partisanship of Castro and his 
movement. Despite its unabashed propaganda, it had flourished 
without hindrance in Batista Cuba. After Castro took power, how- 



7 Cuban Information Service, editor Carlos Todd, No. 130, page 9. 
*Ibid. 
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ever, the editors of Bohemia were driven into exile because they 
had the decency to refuse to serve as pliant instruments of Soviet 
tyranny. 

Bohemians list of victims consisted primarily of saboteurs and 
terrorists who were hilled in gun battles with the authorities or 
else in immediate and passionate reprisal by soldiers and police- 
men who were understandably emotional about seeing their 
friends and comrades blown to bits. The second largest cate- 
gory consisted of innocent bystanders who got killed in these 
bombings and gun battles. 

The most significant thing about the Bohemia total, which 
was generally accepted as accurate at the time, was that it 
amounted to slightly over 900 people. Not the 20,000 that Castro 
alleged! 

Let me compare the fictitious reign of terror of Batista with the 
real reign of terror of Fidel Castro. The figures are those com- 
piled by Carlos Todd. 9 

Some 10,717 people had been killed by Castro and his Commu- 
nists up to June 1, 1963 as follows: 

Executed by order of “Revolutionary Tribunals’" 2,897 



Executed without any trial whatsoever 4,245 

Killed in action against Castro forces 2,962 

Missing 613 



total 10,717 



By comparison, during the seven years of my second Adminis- 
tration, there were no legal executions (because we had no death 
sentence) and the number of Castro supporters and bystanders 
killed otherwise is estimated by the hostile source, Bohemia, at 
about 900. 

Todd estimated that 965,000 people (over 14% of the Cuban 
population) had been arrested for political reasons at one time 
or another and that 81,706 persons were in prisons, of whom 16,- 
120 were in concentration camps and 2,146 in G-2 torture farms. 

Over 6.6% of Cuba’s population, 449,450 persons, left the is- 
land since Castro took power. Of these, 2,742 left secretly in small 
boats and it is estimated that over 600 more were killed in the 
attempt. 

Of these refugees, 385,000 were in the United States, 42,000 
9 Ibid. 
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fn Latin America, 21,000 in Europe and 1,450 scattered else- 
where. An additional 3,401 gained asylum in foreign embassies. 
Qf these, 3,165 vyere given safe conduct out of the country, leav- 
ing 236 still in the embassies. Castro agents frequently violated 
the right of asylum, entered the embassies by force and murdered 
the refugees. 10 

£v Some 230,000 Cubans on the Island had passports and visa 
Waivers, but could not get transport. Another 385,000 applied for 
passports and visas. Thus, a conservative estimate would be that 
1,067,000 Cubans — almost a sixth of the total population — had 
left the country or were seeking to leave it. 

These figures are necessarily incomplete and understatements 
because not all the executions, murders, imprisonments and ship- 
ments to concentration camps are known. Moreover, the proc- 
esses at work are continuous. The mills of death continue to grind 
throughout Cuba. 

“The whole story of the crimes of the Castro regime will not be 
known until Communism is ousted from the Island," Todd writes. 
-Perhaps it will never be known, for many lie dead and buried 
without a single record of their demise. But Cuba, the burial 
pound of thousands, the prison of millions, will go down in his- 
tory as one of the most brutal examples of the bestial, tyrannical 
system that is communism.” 11 

10 Todd's figures show that the victims of Castro terror are primarily humble 
. people. He breaks down the 10,717 corpses as follows: 



Military 

Workers 


3,462 

2,677 


Activists in Catholic or 
lay organizations 


187 


Peasants 


2,473 


Industrialists 


71 


Professionals 


783 


Property owners 


63 


Students 


711 


Foreigners 


62 


Small businessmen 
11 Ibid. 


228 
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Section III. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST BATISTA 



T O understand how Fidel Castro, the son of a fairly big 
landowner, found his destiny in the leadership of a rev- 
olutionary movement that took him to power and sovietized 
a country 90 miles off the coast of the United States, it is 
necessary to return to the events leading to the fall of Ba- 
tista. 

Cuba, as an independent nation, came into existence at 
the beginning of the century as a result of the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the climax of many years of bloody 
struggle by Cuban patriots against the colonial government 
of Spain. 

As an independent republic, inaugurated on May 20, 1902, 
Cuba has had good and bad governments, elected by the 
people in more or less fair elections, and two dictatorships. 
One of the dictatorships was headed by General Gerardo 
Machado, who in 1924 was elected to the presidency in an 
honest election. He perpetuated himself in office and ruled 
as a dictator until 1933, when he was forced to flee the 
country after three years of bloody repression, assassination, 
and terrorism. The other dictatorship was that of ex-Sergeant 
Fulgencio Batista, who first seized control of the island on 
September 4, 1933, when he organized a successful revolt 



From pages 27—45 Castro’s Cuba by Nicolas Rivero. Reprinted by permission Robert B. Luce Company, 
Inc. Reproduced at USACGSC by special permission and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part 
without express permission of the copyright owner. 
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among noncommissioned officers of the Cuban Army. From 
then on Batista, who made himself chief of staff, was the 
real power behind the throne in Cuba, during which time 
he made and unmade presidents. 

In 1940, in a reasonably fair election, Batista was elected 
president. At the end of his term, surprisingly, he allowed 
free elections, and his bitter enemy. Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin, was put into office. For the next eight years (1944- 
1952) the Cuban people enjoyed freedom under the admin- 
istrations of Dr. Grau San Martin and Dr. Carlos Prio So- 
carrds. Both presidents were members of the middle-of-the- 
road Cuban Revolutionary party, generally known as Auten- 
f ticos. 

When Batista again seized power in 1952 through a mili- 
| tary coup the government of President Prio was preparing to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of Cuba as a free and in- 
i' dependent nation. A presidential election was scheduled for 
| June 1, 1952, and a public opinion poll published on March 1 
—ten days before the military coup— showed that of the three 
| presidential candidates Batista was running in last place 
with no chance whatsoever of being elected. 

The Batista coup shocked the Cuban public, and almost 
immediately there began a campaign of bitter opposition to 
unseat him. This opposition was led by university students 
and by followers of ousted President Prio, who was making 
his headquarters in Florida. Underground organizations such 
as the Triple A headed by President Prio’s former Minister 
of Education, Aureliano S&nehez Arango, flourished through- 
out the island. 

At that time Fidel Castro was unknown to the Cuban 
people. He had, however, a police record in which he was 
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described as a terrorist for bis activities while a student at 
Havana University. 

Havana University, as ysexe most of the universities and 
colleges in the other Latin- American countries, was a driving 
force behind all revolutionary movements. During his stu- 
dent years Castro was known as a hotheaded, impetuous 
youth whose idealism for political and economic change in 
Cuba forced him to collaborate with known communist agi- 
tators on the campus and with students of secret organiza- 
tions of a nihilist character, which plunged him into the web 
of the student terrorist groups. 

One of the most controversial episodes of Castro’s life was 
his participation in “Bogotazo”— the riots of April 9, 1948, in 
Bogotd during the Ninth Inter-American Conference which 
was meeting to draft the charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

Fidel was sent to Bogota by a student group of Havana 
University to attend an anticolonialism, anti-imperialist stu- 
dent congress which was planned to coincide with the Inter- 
American Conference. According to some of his friends, the 
expenses of Castro’s trip to Bogota were paid by a student 
federation of the Per6n government. In that period the Per6n 
administration was anti-United States and cooperated closely 
with communist agitators. It was also known that the inter- 
national Communists had planned in advance to break up 
the Inter-American meeting, and during the riots it was re- 
ported that there was a plot to assassinate United States Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall, chairman of his coun- 
try’s delegation to the conference. 

There is no doubt about Castro’s participation in the Bo- 
gota uprising. It is a fact that he joined the insurrectionists 
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immediately and obtained a rifle from the Colombian Police, 
most of whom were disloyal to their government. 1 

There have been several stories about the role Castro 
played in the fiots. To some people it was an evidence of 
Castro's earliest link with international communism, but to 
others it was just a coincidence. But to all* those who wish 
to present the Cuban revolution as a communist undertaking 
from its very inception, Castro’s part in the Bogota riots is 
evidence of the communist conspiracy. 

At the end of the Bogotd riots Castro and his companions 
found a safe haven in the Cuban Legation just in time to 
avoid being arrested by the Colombian authorities. The head 
of the Cuban delegation to the Inter-American Conference 
arranged to have him flown back to Cuba in a plane that 
had been sent to Bogotd by the Cuban government to evac- 
uate its delegation should events warrant. 

Despite his part in the Bogota incident, Castro was un- 
known to the Cuban people until the midsummer of 1953. 
On July 26, 1953, after a year of recruiting, training and plot- 
ting, Fidel Castro made a suicidal attack on Fort Moncada 
in Santiago de Cuba, the nation’s second largest city, in Cas- 
tro’s native province of Oriente. 

The plan was to attack Moncada at dawn, to take by sur- 
prise the 1,000 soldiers garrisoned there and, if successful, to 
seize the radio station and call upon the people to support 
the revolutionary movement against Batista’s dictatorship. 

The Moncada assault resulted in a frightful slaughter. 
Many of the attackers were killed in action, but by far .the 
largest number of them were afterward executed by order of 
Batista. Fidel and his brother, Raul, managed to escape and 
hid in the nearby mountains. Monsignor Enrique Perez Se- 

1 Jules Dubois, Fidel Castro (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1959), p. 20. 
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rantes, archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, intervened to put an 
end to the execution of prisoners taken at Moncada and was 
able to secure a promise from the commanding officer at 
Moncada, Colonel Alberto del Rio Chaviano, that the lives of 
the rebels still at large would be spared if they gave them- 
selves up; that they would be brought to trial— not murdered 
in cold blood. 

Monsignor Perez Serantes, an old friend of the Castro 
family, went personally in an army jeep to a place close to 
Fidel’s hideout and delivered him to the army. 

The assault on Moncada ended in defeat, but Fidel Castro 
and his revolutionary movement, which from then on was 
called the “26th of July Movement,” became known to the 
Cuban people. 

At the Moncada trial, which was held in September of 
the same year in the courthouse of Santiago de Cuba, Fidel 
Castro became the accuser of his jailers, indicted the Batista 
dictatorship, and proclaimed the aims of his revolution. 

He left no doubt at the trial that his revolutionary move- 
ment sought social justice for the unemployed and the farm 
laborers, land reform, reduction in rents, industrialization, 
and better distribution of wealth. At the same time he prom- 
ised categorically that the “first revolutionary law of the na- 
tion would be to proclaim the Constitution of 1940 as the 
supreme law of the land.” (The Cuban Constitution of 1940 
is one of the most progressive and democratic in contem- 
porary Latin America. ) 

Fidel Castro was sentenced to fifteen years in prison, but 
he served hardly a year and a half, as Batista, in an attempt 
to calm his opponents, granted a general amnesty to all po- 
litical prisoners. 

Fidel understandably did not feel at ease in Cuba after 
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his release. He wanted to build a legend out of the Moncada 
attack and become the leader who would liberate Cuba from 
the Batista dictatorship; but it was not Batista’s intention to 
permit Fidel to build such a legend. On one occasion when 
Castro was scheduled to speak over the radio the police pre- 
vented him from doing so. Shortly after that, he decided to 
go to Mexico to organize a new revolutionary attempt to 
overthrow Batista. 

Upon his arrival in Mexico in 1955 he began recruiting 
and training for a seaborne invasion of Cuba. He acquired a 
ranch near Mexico City covering sixteen miles of moun- 
tainous terrain for the training of his small band. The train- 
ing was under a Colonel Alberto Bayo, a one-eyed Spaniard 
bom in Cuba, who had served for many years in the regular 
Spanish Army. He had had experience in guerrilla warfare 
as a captain in the Spanish Foreign Legion fighting the 
Moors in Morocco. He was also an air force pilot. 

During the Spanish Civil War Bayo sided with the Loyal- 
ist forces of the Spanish Republic and was in command of 
the expedition against the Balearic Islands, which resulted 
in military disaster for the republic. After the Civil War 
Bayo emigrated to Mexico and became an instructor in the 
Mexican Military Academy at Guadalajara. According to 
some Spanish sources, he was one of the few officers of the 
Spanish Army who became a member of the Communist 
party of Spain during the Civil War. 

Another controversial figure whom Fidel met while in 
Mexico, and who until this day [ 2 ] has had extraordinary in- 
fluence over him, was Che Guevara, Argentine-born physi- 
cian. Guevara is now the economic czar of Cuba and one of 
the most influential men in the Castro government. 

There is little doubt that Guevara is a communist agent, 
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and it is believed that he was planted in Mexico by the 
Soviet apparatus in order to infiltrate the Castro movement, 
although there is no proof of this. He was, however, asso- 
ciated in Guatemala with Colonel Jaime Rosenberg, the 
dreaded chief of the Security Police of the procommunist 
regime of former Guatemalan President Jacobo Arbenz. 

Guevara is now [ 3 ] known in Cuba as the Marxist mentor of 
Fidel Castro, and Number One ideologist of his regime. In 
an article published on October 8, 1960, by the Cuban 
magazine Verde Olivo (Olive Green), organ of Castro’s Cu- 
ban armed forces, Guevara stated: 

When asked whether or not we are Marxist, our position is the 
same as that of a physicist or a biologist when asked if he is a 
Newtonian or if he is a Pasteurian. 

There are truths so evident, so much a part of people’s knowl- 
edge that it is now useless to discuss them. One ought to be a 
Marxist with the same naturalness with which one is a Newtonian 
or if he is a Pasteurian in biology. 

Beginning with the revolutionary Marx, a political group with 
concrete ideas establishes itself. Basing itself on the giants, Marx 
and Engels, and developing through successive steps with per- 
sonalities, like Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and the new Soviet 
and Chinese rulers, it establishes a body of doctrines and, let us 
say, examples to follow. 

In an address in December, 1960, in Moscow Guevara said 
that Cuba stood ready to fulfill her communist-designated 
goal as a model for armed revolution in Latin America. He 
also said that Cuba “has taken the road of frontal struggle 
against North American imperialism” and that the Cuban 
government had decided to meet terror with terror in an- 
nihilating what he described as United States-supported 
antirevolutionary forces in Cuba. 

Guevara, who is now the director of the new Ministry of 
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Industry, has long been considered Moscow's top man in the 
Cuban government. He is the author of a book intended to 
serve as a manual for conducting guerrilla warfare and for 
carrying out Sierra Maestra-type revolutions in the other re- 
publics of Latin America. 

Although today Guevara is known to be the communist 
brain behind Castro and the man who has built the Cuban 
economic structure along classical Soviet lines, very few peo- 
ple, even in the inner circle of the Castro regime, know that 
as a Marxist economist Guevara is a very poor one and that 
in his office in the National Bank of Cuba he received daily 
lessons in Marxist economy from a young Mexican econ- 
omist, Juan Noyola. 

While Castro was recruiting a revolutionary force in Mex- 
ico, other Cubans having no connection whatever with him 
were plotting in Cuba to unseat Batista. One of these groups, 
known as Montecristi, was headed by Dr. Justo Carrillo, 
president of the Cuban Bank for Industrial and Agricultural 
Development under the administration of President Prio. 
The Montecristi group Worked closely with a group of young 
army officers who were planning to end Batista's rule through 
a military coup. 

On April 4, 1956, a military plot to overthrow Batista was 
discovered and its leaders arrested. At the head of the con- 
spiracy was the able Colonel Ram6n Barquin, then military 
attache of the Cuban Embassy in Washington and Cuba's 
chief delegate to the Inter-American Defense Board. He had 
been awarded the Legion of Merit for his contribution to the 
planning of the military defense of Latin America. Colonel 
Barquin, with the other officers in the conspiracy, was ar- 
rested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to six years in the mil- 
itary prison on the Isle of Pines. 
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Had Barquin’ s plans succeeded, the course of Cuban his- 
tory would have been different, as he was pledged to re- 
establish constitutional -government and call for elections 
within eighteen months. Dr. Carrillo was chosen by Barquin 
to be president. All the members slated for Carrillo’s Cabinet 
were distinguished civilians. 

Barquin’s plans to overthrow Batista started in Washington 
almost the day following Batista’s coup. Most of the planning 
took place at 6128 Massachusetts Avenue, Wood Acres, 
Maryland, the residence of Dr. Fernando R. Leyva, a well- 
known Cuban pediatrician in Washington. 

Shortly after Barquin’s conspiracy was discovered, another 
suicidal attempt, Moncada style, was made at Matanzas, 
capital of the province of Matanzas, 55 miles east of Havana, 
by the underground organization of ousted President Carlos 
Prfo. Using trucks protected by sandbags, a small group of 
young revolutionists attacked the Matanzas military post and 
were shot down by cross fire from the machine guns of the 
post. After this unsuccessful assault the Cuban military in- 
telligence began an intensive roundup of all suspects in Ma- 
tanzas, and many of them were executed. Castro had no con- 
nection with any of these attempts against Batista but they 
served to underscore the extent of the revolutionary desire 
to overthrow the dictatorship. 

By the fall of 1956 Fidel Castro was ready to launch his 
much-publicized seaborne invasion of Cuba from Mexico. 
On November 25, 1956, with eighty-two men, Castro left 
Tuxp&n, Mexico, on the yacht Gramma , bought with money 
contributed by former President Prio. 

According to a prearranged plan, the arrival on the south 
coast of Oriente Province, near the towering Sierra Maestra 
mountain range, was to be synchronized with an uprising in 
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Santiago de Cuba and other places, and November 30 was 
the date set for both the landing and the uprising. But every- 
thing went wrong, The uprising in Santiago took place as 
scheduled, but Fidel was still at sea battling heavy seas and 
40-knot gales. At last, on the morning of December 2, the 
expedition landed safely at a small fishing village named 
Belie on the south coast of Oriente. A few hours after the 
landing a Cuban naval ship spotted the Gramma and within 
an hour Cuban airplanes were over Castro and his group, 
strafing them. A thousand soldiers were rushed to the area 
to wipe out the rebels. Only twelve of the eighty-two in- 
vaders survived. 

This small group of survivors, including Fidel, his brother 
Raul, and Che Guevara, were able to reach the Sierra Maes- 
tra, where they formed the nucleus of a guerrilla band which 
within two years was to become a ragtag army of almost ten 
thousand men. 

The Batista propaganda machine claimed that Fidel Cas- 
tro and his followers had been killed. Francis L. McCarthy, 
chief of the United Press Bureau in Havana, reported that 
Castro had been killed in the landing and credited the news 
to a reliable source. The “reliable source” turned out to be 
Batista himself. 

In less than three months, to the great embarrassment of 
the Cuban government, the New York Times correspondent, 
Herbert Matthews, went into the Sierra Maestra, interviewed 
Castro, and took pictures of him and some of his followers. 

Matthews’ first article was published on the front page of 
the New York Times without a picture of Castro. There was 
immediate reaction from the Cuban government, which 
termed the article a fake. The Minister of Defense, Dr. San- 
tiago Verdeja, in a cable to the New York Herald Tribune , 



called the story a “chapter in a fantastic novel.” 2 The next 
day the New York Times published another article by Mat- 
thews with a picture of him and Fidel Castro, which prompted 
the Cuban government to declare that the photograph was a 
doctored one. 

From then on everyone in Cuba knew that Fidel Castro 
was alive and that an active army of insurrection was afoot 
against Batista. However, the Castro expedition in the moun- 
tains was not taken too seriously by the people in Havana, 
who believed it would turn out to be another suicidal scheme 
like the Moncada assault. The only ones who believed that 
Batista could be overthrown by Castro's guerrillas were the 
youth of the island, boys and girls from twelve to twenty-five 
years of age, who joined Castro’s underground apparatus. 
Terrorism flared. Bombs exploded; trains were derailed; towns 
were blacked out by sabotage of power lines; incendiary fires 
were started by the young revolutionists. Molotov cocktails 
were hurled into trucks, government buildings, and ware- 
houses. 

On March 13, 1957, a spectacular four-hour attack was 
made on the presidential palace, with the aim of killing Ba- 
tista and establishing a revolutionary government. The at- 
tackers were Havana University students of the Directorio 
Revolucionario, an underground organization composed of 
Havana University alumni and students. Followers of former 
President Prio also took part in the attack. These revolution- 
aries had driven up to one of the entrances of the palace in 
a truck while the guards were at lunch. They rushed the 
entrance, firing as they went, got inside the building and up 
to the second floor, but an iron grille stopped them. The 

2 R. Hart Phillips, Cuba: Island of Paradox (New York: McDowell, Obo- 
lensky, 1959). 
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fettle lasted for about four hours and most of the revolution- 
aries who entered the building were killed. It is said that the 
jgttack failed because they did not receive the support from 
Another group that was supposed to have arrived as soon as 
jhe attack started, and which never came. Another reason 
for the failure was because the elevator operator switched off 
the power on the second floor, thereby preventing the at- 
tackers from reaching the third floor, where Batista was at 
the time. Neither could they use the stairway, as heavy iron- 
grilled gates at the foot of each stairway were locked. Had 
they used the bazookas which they had available and had 
they come prepared to blow up the big iron doors they prob- 
ably would have succeeded. 

| The attack was timed to coincide with the seizure of CMQ 
Broadcasting Station in Vedado, a suburb of Havana, where 
a group of university students were waiting to broadcast that 
president Batista had been killed and his government over- 
sown. The timing was wrong, and when the group of stu- 
dents headed by the president of the Havana University 
Student Federation, Jose Antonio Echevarria, left the station 
many of them were shot down by the police waiting outside. 

Fidel Castro was not connected in any way with the palace 
attack. Throughout his struggle for power he was opposed 
to a military coup, the assassination of Batista, or any act that 
would topple the Batista regime, only because he wanted to 
do this himself and thereby keep leadership and control. 

Shortly after the unsuccessful attack on the presidential 
palace, a 26-man expedition landed on the north coast of 
Oriente Province. They arrived aboard the yacht Corinthia, 
which had been purchased in Miami by former President 
Prio. The landing was made successfully on a small beach in 
Carbonico Bay, about a mile from the United States Nicaro 
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nickel plant. The landing group was led by Calixto Sanchez 
White, who had been the leader of the Havana Airport 
Workers' Union. S&nchez had been forced into exile in Miami 
when SIM, Batista’s military intelligence service, discovered 
that he had been smuggling weapons into Cuba by air freight, 
mostly inside of refrigerators. 

As was so often the case in Cuba during the long and bitter 
struggle against Batista, the Corinthia expedition was badly 
planned and executed and the invaders never got a chance 
to reach the Sierra Cristal Mountains, where they intended 
to open another guerrilla front like the Sierra Maestra one. 
They were surrounded by the troops of a nearby army post 
and most of them were vilely assassinated by order of Colo- 
nel Fermin Cowley, one of the most brutal commanders of 
the Batista army. 

Cowley was the military chief at Holguin, the second larg- 
est city in Oriente Province. On Christmas Eve of 1957 
twenty-six young men were rounded up from their homes by 
soldiers under the command of Cowley and the next day, 
Christmas Day, their corpses, bullet-riddled or strangled, 
were found on the outskirts of the city. A few months after this 
macabre Christmas present to the Holguineros, Cowley was 
shot and killed by the boys of the local underground move- 
ment as he was leaving a store. 

Another attempt that shook the Batista regime was the 
September, 1957, naval uprising at Cienfuegos on the south 
coast of Las Villas Province, about 150 miles from Havana. 
The uprising had been planned as a coordinated effort of 
naval forces all over the island, together with the help of 
Castro’s 26th of July Movement and the group of President 
Prio. However, something went wrong: the date had been 
set but had to be postponed. The Cienfuegos naval garrison 
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never got the word of the postponement. They started the 
revolt at daybreak as scheduled. The local underground 
joined them and the city was taken and held for several hours. 
The Batista troops moved in from Santa Clara, 45 miles away, 
in army tanks and planes. The city was strafed and many 
innocent people in the streets were killed. Several fliers re- 
fused to bomb the city and dropped the bombs in the bay. 
Those fliers were court-martialed and sentenced to six years 
in prison. 

General Batista was shaken by the Cienfuegos revolt, for 
he knew it had been planned as a revolt of the whole navy. 
He realized that the navy could not be trusted, and soldiers 
were put on guard at many naval posts. Lieutenant Jose San 
Roman Toledo, a leader in the Cienfuegos revolt, was hor- 
ribly tortured by naval intelligence agents and murdered. 
There was no official record of the exact number of casualties. 
Jules Dubois, Latin-American correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune press service, said that a common grave was dug by 
a bulldozer in Cienfuegos Cemetery and that he saw “fifty- 
two bodies dumped into it.” 3 

It was reported at the time that many of the Cienfuegos 
rebels reached the Sierra del Escambray, a mountain range 
to the east of Cienfuegos. There they began to organize them- 
selves for what was to become an active and effective second 
military front against the Batista army, in which William Al- 
exander Morgan, a twenty-nine-year-old former paratrooper 
from Toledo, Ohio, was later to play an important role. 

By the beginning of 1958 two facts had become clear. One 
was that the rebellion was too deeply rooted to be ended 
either by force or by any elections which might be held 
under Batista. The other fact was that Fidel Castro had be- 

8 Jules Dubois, Fidel Castro , p. 177. 
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come the undisputed leader in the struggle against the dic- 
tatorship, although various other groups had participated in 
both the underground and the guerrilla warfare in the moun- 
tains, including a new military front in the Escambray Moun- 
tains made up of members of the Prio group and students of 
the Revolutionary Directorate. 

However, the hierarchy . of the Roman Catholic Church 
tried to put an end to the civil war. On February 25 of that 
year the episcopacy of the Church called for a “national 
union government” to end bloodshed and restore “normal 
political life.” Batista was annoyed because he realized that 
the statement implied that he should resign or bring into his 
government representatives from the opposition. Further- 
more, Batista had other plans for carrying out elections with- 
out resigning. 

Batista appointed Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, his ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, as prime minister, believing that 
Nunez Portuondo as an old politician could appeal to the 
opposition, quiet down the country, and carry out plans for 
an election. Batista’s plans backfired as Nunez Portuondo re- 
signed when again constitutional guarantees were suspended 
and a tight censorship was imposed on the press. 

Batista took these harsh measures because he wanted to 
hide from the public the brutal treatment of a fifty-year-old 
Catholic schoolteacher, Esther Milanes Datin, who was ar- 
rested and subjected by Batista’s police to one of the most 
horrible tortures ever inflicted on any woman who survived 
to tell the story. This outrageous incident became known 
quite by accident when the Colombian ambassador, Juan 
(“Juancho”) Calvo, found her at the police station where he 
had gone to obtain the release of one of his countrymen. 

By April of that year Fidel announced total war against 
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Batista and called for a general strike, which failed because 
of poor organization. The Communists did not support the 
strike because the Castro underground movement had re- 
fused to agree to a communist proposal to form a united 
front against the dictatorship. The failure of the strike was 
undoubtedly a blow to Castro’s prestige, and Batista tried to 
make it appear that the rebels were finished. He announced 
a drive to wipe out the last rebel from the Sierra Maestra and 
appointed a highly respected and capable army officer, Gen- 
eral Eulogio Cantillo, to command the big offensive, which 
began in the first part of May. 

Batista’s optimism proved to be unjustified. The drive 
ended in a rout for Cantillo’s forces. One of the main Batista 
detachments in the Sierra, under the command of Major Jose 
Quevedo, an old friend of Castro’s from student days, was cut 
off by rebel guerrillas and after two weeks of bitter fighting 
surrendered. 

This proved to be the turning point in the Cuban civil war. 
From then on the rebels began to venture out of the moun- 
tains from where they operated. By October of 1958 they had 
cut virtually all transportation between Santiago de Cuba, 
capital of Oriente Province, and the rest of the island. 

In October a column from Castro’s army, led by Che Gue- 
vara, joined forces with the second-front rebels in Las Villas. 
Guevara’s column arrived in the Escambray Mountains with- 
out meeting any opposition from Batista’s army. 

This lack of resistance was due to the fact that Castro’s 
agents had bribed the corrupt military commander of Cama- 
giiey, General Victor Manuel Duenas. Castro also bribed 
Colonel Alberto del Rio Chaviano, who was then in charge 
of the military forces in Las Villas. Chaviano ordered the 
withdrawal of most of the forces from the places at which 
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the rebel columns were to move toward Escambray and the 
northern part of the province. Batista was aware of this 
treachery and summoned Chaviano to Havana, where, dur- 
ing a violent argument, he called him a traitor, slapped him 
in the face, and ordered his immediate court-martial. It hap- 
pened, however, that Chaviano was a relative as well as a 
partner in shady undertakings of General Francisco Taber- 
nilla, chief of staff of the Cuban Army. Tabernilla disobeyed 
Batista's order, and let Chaviano get out of the country a few 
days before Batista’s downfall. 

By Christmas, 1958, the situation for the Batista govern- 
ment was desperate. Guevara’s forces had already seized 
Sancti Spiritus, an important city at the foot of the slopes of 
the Escambray Mountains and were preparing an offensive 
against Santa Clara, capital of the province. 

These successes by Castro’s army and the rumor that Gen- 
eral Eulogio Cantillo had been holding secret meetings with 
Castro shattered the morale of the entire Cuban Army, which 
from then on lost all will to fight. Santa Clara was captured 
in the last days of December, 1958, and during the early 
hours of the morning of January 1, 1959, Fulgencio Batista 
turned the power of the government over to General Can- 
tillo and with his family fled to the Dominican Republic. 

Castro’s reaction was that Cantillo had betrayed him. He 
said, “This is a cowardly betrayal,” and disclosed that Can- 
tillo had agreed to arrest and deliver Batista and all his 
henchmen to the revolutionaries. Fidel also stated that Can- 
tillo was trying to prevent the triumph of the revolution. “If 
he is so ingenuous as to think that a coup d’etat would 
paralyze the revolution he is completely wrong,” Castro de- 
clared over the rebel radio. 

Castro immediately proceeded to notify his commanding 
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officers on all fronts to continue the fight and admonished the 
people of Cuba by radio not to be deceived by the coup 
d’etat in Havana. He declared that the fight would go on 
until the unconditional surrender of Batista’s armed forces 
and called on labor to start a general strike. While the gen- 
eral strike was taking place throughout the island, Radio 
Rebelde continually broadcast the new slogan of Castro’s 
26th of July Movement— “Revolution yes, Military Coup no.” 

Things were not turning out in Cantillo’s favor. Most of 
the army commanders, including Colonel Jose Rego Rubido, 
commander of the Moncada fortress, were surrendering their 
troops to the rebels. In Havana the justices of the Supreme 
Court refused to go to the palace to administer the oath of 
office to Chief Justice Piedra, and late on the night of Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, Colonel Ram6n Barquin, who had broken out of 
the Isle of Pines prison, swiftly took command of Camp 
Columbia, Cuba’s largest military post. 

Barquin bluntly told Cantillo that he had taken command 
of the armed forces in Havana, that he supported the revo- 
lution, and that he intended to deliver the presidency to Dr. 
Manuel Urrutia, who was Castro’s chosen man for the office. 
Castro had selected Urrutia for the presidency because of the 
stand he had taken in the trial of a group of young revolu- 
tionaries of the Gramma expedition and of the November 30, 
1956, anti-Batista uprisings in Santiago de Cuba. At the trial 
Dr. Urrutia issued a famous decision in stating that all the 
accused should be freed in accordance with Article 40 of the 
Cuban Constitution, which protected the right to rebel 
against tyranny. 

With the fall of Batista, Fidel Castro found himself to be 
not only the commander in chief of the revolutionary forces 
but also the hero of a genuine uprising against one of the 
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most despised tyrannies ever suffered by a Latin-American 
country. Nothing would have been easier than for Castro to 
take over the government of Cuba and establish himself as 
head of a revolutionary regime. But to do this was not ad- 
visable, for during his lonely, ofttimes heartbreaking two- 
year rebellion, Fidel had accentuated that the struggle he 
was waging against the dictatorship was for the general good 
of Cuba and not in the traditional manner of the old-style 
Latin-American revolution— to gain office and line his pockets 
with the people's money. 

The day after Batista fled Urrutia took the oath of office at 
Santiago de Cuba. Soon afterward he named his first Cabinet, 
headed by Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, a distinguished lawyer 
who had gone into exile during the Batista dictatorship. 
Other members of the Cabinet were drawn from the ranks 
of the 26th of July Movement and included several of Cas- 
tro's guerrilla leaders. 

All members of Urrutia's first Cabinet, including Urrutia 
himself, have since fled Cuba or sought asylum in the various 
Latin-American embassies. One of them, Humberto Sori 
Marin, the man who drew up the revolutionary law for the 
executions of the Batista henchmen, was himself recently 
executed by Castro's firing squad for anti-Castro activity. 
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Section IV. SLAVERY AND ITS APOLOGISTS 



My Administration was overthrown by force and violence exactly 
54 days before the scheduled inauguration, on February 14, 1959, 
of a President-elect who had been chosen by the Cuban people in 
democratic elections and whose victory was acknowledged even 
by his political opponents at the joint session of Congress at 
which the ballots were counted. The victorious candidate was of 
my political party. He was unacceptable to the Rebels in the 
mountains because Dr. Andres Rivero Agiiero was unwilling to 
sell his country to the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Administration of March 10, 1952 had been internationally 
acknowledged as legitimate on two occasions: first, by the dip- 
lomatic recognition of my Government by non-communist coun- 
tries after the Revolution of the 10th of March and, second, upon 
my inauguration on February 24, 1955 as the constitutionally 
elected President of Cuba for a term of four years. On that latter 
occasion, 51 nations sent their envoys extraordinary to attend the 
solemn ceremonies and thus show their good will toward our new 
Administration. Of course, no Communist countries were repre- 
sented as, several years before, I had severed diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The diplomatic envoys present represented 
all 19 Latin American nations, Canada, the United States, 19 Eu- 
ropean countries (among them the Vatican), 10 Asian countries, 
Egypt and Indonesia. 

The extremist movements, which are carrying the plague of 
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violence through Latin America, which- spread havoc and blood- 
shed in the Far East, in Laos, in the Congo and elsewhere are 
undoubtedly communist-dominated or communist-influenced. 
Whenever eruptions of this sort occur, the long arm of the Krem- 
lin is likely to be the moving force. Sometimes, the Reds act 
directly and openly; on other occasions, they display their “neu- 
tralist” face. In either case, their propaganda and action is ad- 
justed to the peculiarities of the nation they seek to destroy. Their 
purpose in every case is to weaken democracy and Western Civil- 
ization and to make a contribution to the Soviet conquest of the 
world. 

The Communist propagandists show an extraordinary ability to 
use the most effective media. Thus, they have friends within the 
great international news agencies who lose no time in transmit- 
ting any items that may further the cause. Any story, no matter 
how unimportant, will circle the globe in a matter of minutes if 
it is grist to the mills of communism. 

There were two incidents of this sort in Cuba during my sec- 
ond Administration which were instructive. The first occurred sev- 
eral years ago. Clever agitators made a bet with some drunken 
U. S. Marines that the latter would not dare to climb the statue 
of Marti in Havana’s Central Park. A team of press cameramen 
suddenly appeared from nowhere and photographed this trivial 
incident. Their picture was flashed around the world with the 
caption: “American Soldiers Desecrate the Statue of Cuban Patriot 
Jose Marti.” Obviously, the stage had been set in advance; the 
bet was a ruse by the Communist instigators of the plot and the 
purpose was to arouse popular anger against the United States. 
Fortunately, the people of Cuba did not fall for it. 

The second instance occurred when, in the midst of a resound- 
ing propaganda campaign against my Administration, a certain 
South American delegate to the United Nations proposed that a 
telegram be sent to me as President, requesting that a certain 
“Rebel” be spared from the firing squad. He was perhaps una- 
ware that in those days the death penalty did not exist in Cuba. 
Nevertheless, the “news” of this man about to be executed by 
“tyranny” girdled the globe and had the desired effect. 

The same impressive tactic was repeated when reporter Herbert 
L. Matthews visited Cuba and secretly interviewed Castro in the 
Sierra Maestra; when anarcho-communist banners of the 26th of 
July Movement were displayed high on the Eiffel Tower, mock- 
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f lag the dedication of France to liberty; or when American and 
Canadian civilians and Marines were kidnapped in Oriente to 
blackmail the United States into declaring an arms embargo 
against the legitimate government of Cuba. 
g: ' f .‘ The presence of a foreign hand can be sensed in everyone of 
these “episodes.” It is a long hand, the directing brain of which 
t was carrying out a plot, not primarily against my Administration, 
| but rather against the free institutions of the Americas, 
f- Well trained in mass psychology, the Reds have advanced ev- 
| erywhere by brainwashing, frightening the cowardly and im- 
| pressing the ignorant. They are aware that the despotism which 
ji Strangles prostrate Poland, turns Hungary into a land of mar- 
I tyrs and imposes its system of blood and terror through Asia, 
I Africa and the Americas may well provoke a reaction from the 
;■ West and from the world in general either because of solidarity 
; with the human cause or for purely political reasons. 

I To minimize the possibility of a strong reaction of this sort, the 
j Reds constantly dope the masses with their slogans against war 
and in favor of international peace. Within the great nations of 
the West (the United States, England and France), they utilize 
' the so-called liberals to head their campaigns against the cold war. 

I THE BLACK LEGEND 

I My Government fought against terror and communism in the in- 
terests of the peace, progress and freedom of the people. We re- 
spected the rights of all. We even commuted Castro’s prison sen- 
tence so , Im could seek political power via the polls rather than 
through violence and terror. We left no stone unturned in an ef- 
fort to achieve the most for the Cuban people. We multiplied the 
autonomous organizations so that a larger number of Cubans 
could take part in governmental responsibilities and work for the 
promotion of social welfare. We never deprived anyone of his 
property or his rights. 

Legends of non-existent tortures and abominable persecutions 
were ceaselessly spread and repeated by the Communists, their 
agents and dupes. Rumors sprouted like mushrooms of mass as- 
sassinations and summary trials that never took place. Propa- 
ganda presented these baseless rumors as sober facts and even 
went so far as to support them with the false testimony of in- 
doctrinated physicians and intimidated lawyers. 
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Wherever possible, the fog of confusion was spread over the 
distinction between political persecution and the legitimate duty 
of the State to defend itself* The armed forces were obligated both 
to obey the law and to enforce it. If they ever reacted with out- 
bursts of violence, as has been charged, this was not because 
they derived any morbid pleasure from physical assault, but be- 
cause they were provoked, sometimes to the limits of human en- 
durance, by the carefully contrived campaign of hatred, violence 
and murder launched against Cuba by the forces of international 
communism. 

Was it meritorious to murder a soldier or policeman while he 
was performing his duty to defend his country or to enforce the 
laws? Should terrorists be praised when they threw bombs into 
crowded places, tearing apart the bodies of workers, teachers, 
government employees, women and, for that matter, children, 
splattering blood, tissue and human organs in all directions? 
Many Cubans paid with their lives for performing their duties as 
the citizens of a democratic regime. Some were murdered by the 
Communists of Fidel Castro for voting at the polls; others for 
even lesser reasons. 

I wondered how it was possible for influential foreign corre- 
spondents and shapers of public opinion in the Free World to re- 
main silent when Cubans who defended law and order, justice, 
democracy and free institutions, performing their duty in doing 
so, were branded as “war criminals.” I wondered how these peo- 
ple succeeded in closing their eyes, their ears and their mouths to 
the massacres and frightful acts of persecution and cruelty which 
characterized the Communist regime in Cuba from its very in- 
ception. These men who denounced crimes that never occurred 
and then explained away the enormities that did occur at least 
pretended to be spiritually part of Western Civilization. They 
were ultra “liberals,” to be sure, but they had seemed not to be 
devoid of human decency. 

Why wasn’t at least a minimum of pity or ordinary Christian 
feeling shown when a soldier, in the performance of his sworn 
duty to protect his country, was murdered by an enemy who 
wore no uniform, lurked in ambush or attacked only from behind, 
sometimes wearing women’s clothes to do murder with impunity? 
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THE SILENCE OF THE “HUMANISTS” 

The revulsion of the civilized and Christian world to incredibly 
long lists of assassinations, tortures and extortions by the Castro 
regime has at last become general. It has taken years for this to 
happen, but, as the proverb says, ‘'God for a witness and time for 
the truth.” 

The cold-blooded assassination of over a hundred innocent 
Cubans by Raul Castro in the first days of Red victory ( they 
were machinegunned and toppled into bulldozed ditches) was 
the first act of a carefully planned operation. The destruction of 
the Army and its villification by propaganda was essential to 
the Communist plan of imposing a Red force commanded by 
Russian officers. The Castro brothers shrewdly recognized that 
the professional corps of officers and soldiers could not be cor- 
rupted and would never acquiesce in the sale of their country to <_ 
a foreign power. 

Thereafter, the creation of popular militias converted every 
school into a garrison and placed the people at the mercy of 
armed gangs of frustrated people with an uncontrollable lust for 
plunder and blood. 

Another virtue which was attributed to the self-styled ‘libera- 
tors” was “honesty and efficient administration.” Yet the man who 
calls himself the Tropical Robespierre has never accounted for 
eleven million dollars extorted by his revolutionary forces nor has 
he ever attempted to account for the vast income of INRA to the 
Court of Accounts, to which my Administration reported in full 
and in accordance with the Constitution and the laws. Nor has 
he ever made this accounting directly to the people, either in 
his marathon televised harangues or otherwise. As for the “effi- 
ciency” of the new Administration, the shortest answer is that 
Cuba is in ruins, its economy destroyed, its political life under 
as primitive a type of absolute personal rule as can be found in 
modem history. 

The native Cubans who mistook the bearded leader for a Moses 
destined to lead them to the promised land, suffered in their 
property and flesh the penalty for their error. At first, they 
blamed the colossal blunder of “agrarian reform” on inexperience. 
They neglected to urge mercy for the men sent before firing 
squads or to rot in filthy prisons by courts of illiterate and venge- 
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ful representatives of the “revolution.” Some would justify their 
moral inertia by confessing fear of being labeled “Batistianos”; 
others morbidly acquiesced; still others joined the mobs. The re- 
action came too late and was on a global scale only when the 
corpses of innocent victims were piled high. 

Where were the national organizations of self-styled humani- 
tarians? They kept silent during the reign of terror, closed their 
eyes to the total violation of human rights, then joined the clamor 
of denunciation from the safety of exile when it was fashionable 
to do so. Many of them, still unrepentent enemies of democracy, 
private property and personal freedom, were presented as heroes 
of “Fidelismo without Fidel.” That is to say, endorsing the events 
of the past, eliminating Castro individually and themselves sup- 
planting him as the gravediggers of civilization in Cuba. 

Thus, a political ideology arose that took under its banner all 
the frustrated and rejected neurotics, the resentful lawyers with- 
out clients, the doctors without patients and the vast mass of 
drifting opportunists, the men without trades, professions or com- 
petence. They were supported, while in exile in the United 
States, by glib men who felt sympathy for the mass of radical re- 
sentment, frustration and incompetence that had been rejected 
even by the Communist dictatorship. To gain an audience, this 
new group repeated all the old lies of the Communists, including 
particularly the denial that Cuba, when free, had made great ad- 
vances in science, culture, the arts, and social justice. 

For over three years, the OAS was concerned about the con- 
ditions of political prisoners in every American country except 
Cuba. 

The International Red Cross, which had previously been so re- 
ceptive to the false charges of the outlaws of the Sierra Maestra, 
remained silent and inert while brutal violations of human rights 
were perpetrated daily against the people of my unfortunate 
country. Yet, under my Administration, the Red Cross had been 
given every facility to investigate the charges leveled by the 
Marxists, even when they were absurd and obviously designed to 
impress the naive and enrage the ignorant. The press is full of 
the enormities perpetrated in Communist Cuba. How can the In- 
ternational Red Cross reconcile its zeal of yesterday with its cal- 
lous indifference of tpday? 
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| THE AMERICAN WHITE PAPER ON CUBA 

% A White Paper on Cuba was published by the United States State 
| Department in April 1961, a few days before the disastrous and 
j* half-hearted attempt of the Administration to overthrow the 
T Castro dictatorship by spending Cuban lives, while withholding 
American arms and avoiding official responsibility. 

The New York Times , which was exceptionally well-informed 
concerning the inner workings of the New Frontier, reported as 
t* follows on April 4, 1961 concerning its origins: 

“According to informed sources here, the idea for the pam- 
i phlet was President Kennedy’s. He has long been concerned at 
■ the lack of popular understanding in Latin America of the United 
k. States attitude toward the Castro regime . . . 

| “The pamphlet was written largely by Mr. (Arthur M.) Schle- 
f singer with the cooperation of Richard Goodwin, a Presidential 
i? : . assistant dealing with foreign aid, 1 and in consultation with the 
t State Department. 

& “However, according to these informants, President Kennedy 
devoted many hours to the pamphlet, personally going over it 
with Mr. Schlesinger.” 

I The nature of this analysis of the Cuban tragedy can be gath- 
i ered by the following excerpts from a brilliant speech delivered 
| by Spruille Braden before the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in 
| the United States on May 17, 1961. A former U. S. Ambassador to 
T Argentina, Colombia and Cuba and at one time Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American Affairs, Mr. Braden has a keen 
L understanding of the realities of inter- American affairs. 

“That abysmal ignorance in Washington concerning this whole 
p Cuban situation endures, even at this late date, is clearly appar- 
j ent in the so-called White Paper issued by the Department of 
| State on April 3rd. 

I “This document begins by giving approval, i.e., encouraging 

T . 

1 Richard Nathan Goodwin was one of the most powerful White House ad- 
visors on Latin American affairs during the first years of the Kennedy Ad- 
l ministration. His qualifications for this job, so important to the security of 
I his country, were that he had never been to Latin America prior to 1961, 

I spoke no Spanish and was under thirty. However, he was from Harvard 

and a socialist or a liberal extremist of one brand or another. 

\ 

V 

I 
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what it calls the ‘authentic and autonomous revolution of the 
Americas/ that is to promote more Fidelismo but without Fidel. 
For my part, I prefer to see the sound evolution of the Americas 
without the violence, abuse and waste inherent in all revolutions. 
Nor do I consider it wise or proper for my government to advo- 
cate ‘authentic and autonomous revolutions’ all over the Ameri- 
can continents. This is an outright intervention which may prove 
very costly and disastrous for everyone concerned, and especially 
for the U.S.A. 

“The State Department continues with an apocryphal history of 
the Castro revolution, with many half truths and outright errors. 
It is ignorant of the fact that the 26th of July Movement was a 
child of the Buro del Caribe, which in turn was the off-spring of 
the Comintern. It repeats the old fantasy about Fidel being a 
‘traitor to the revolution.’ His revolution was Communist-planned 
and inspired from the beginning; he was a traitor to God and 
country, but never to his Communist bosses and beliefs. It damns 
Batista as a tyrant and impugns the honor and reputation of any- 
one and everyone who even remotely had been connected with 
him. It implies that the Cuban nation as a whole, until the ad- 
vent of Castro, suffered from want, lack of medical care, housing 
and other social needs. In an unbelievable display of ignorance, 
it praises David Salvador, a notorious Communist, as fighting for 
a free labor movement and childishly accepts Pardo Llada’s ab- 
surd allegation recently that he was anti-Communist . . . 

“As most of you know, Batista and I, as Ambassador during his 
first term, had some pretty severe, head-on collisions. Clearly, I 
am not prejudiced in his favor. But, as a matter of simple justice, 
I should like to call certain facts to the attention of the authors of 
the White Paper ... To speak, as the White Paper does, of the 
‘rapacity of the leadership’ and damn such splendid characters as 
Saladrigas and hundreds of others like him, is calumny, cheap 
demagoguery and a despicable act, unworthy of a responsible 
government and foreign office. 

“The White Paper’s direct and implied animadversions as to 
the poverty and bad economic conditions of Cuba, prior to the 
coming of Castro, are inaccurate and evidence the socialistic 
prejudices of its drafters. 

“How false is the picture drawn by the White Paper can be 
shown by a few brief citations: Cuba, previous to 1959, enjoyed 
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ie largest per capita income of any Latin American republic. 
Gross national income was $2,834,000,000 and bank clearings 
1,908,000,000 in 1958. There was a massive construction of hos- 
pitals, schools of alj grades, houses for the poor and middle 
Mass, highways and feeder roads. The standard of living was 
Tising; there were 4 to 5 persons for each radio, 13 to 18 for each 
’television set, and 39 to each automobile. 1 remember the long- 
shoremen getting $27 per day even when I was in Cuba. 

“Of course, there still existed much corruption, poverty and il- 
literacy; and there was the perennial problem of ‘el tiempo 
inuerto’ (the dead season). Yet, right on Manhattan Island, not to 
mention in the rest of the city, there are comparable conditions 
bf poverty, illiteracy, and crime. And a trip to the West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee hills may be edifying in respect to 
;ad rural conditions. 

‘To sum up, the White Paper is one of the most indefensible 
•'documents I ever have seen issued by a presumably responsible 
eign office. The best that can be said for it is that it displays 
such ignorance and lack of understanding as to explain in con- 
siderable measure the tragic bungling of the catastrophe in Bahia 
Me Cochinos 



ZGLIGENCE OR TREASON? 

Testifying before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee on 
I June 12, 1961, former U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, Costa Rica 
■and El Salvador Robert C. Hill testified that, in his judgment, the 
jNew York Times and the State Department contributed to the sei- 
zure of Cuba by Castro and the Communists. He added that in 
.May 1959 “the Russians themselves identified Raul Castro as a 
• Communist” in an official Communist document duly reported 
^by the U. S. Embassy in Moscow to the State Department. 2 Mr. 

Hill stated that this report was called to the attention of the De- 
partment, but was evidently ignored. Hill noted that Ambassa- 
dor to Cuba Earl E. T. Smith was instructed by the State Depart- 
ment to be briefed by Herbert L. Matthews of the New York 
Times , who “has always been an enthusiastic supporter of Fidel 

2 Dispatch #666, May 22, 1959, “Soviet Attitude Toward Latin America,” 
American Embassy, Moscow, to Department of State. 
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Castro” 8 and added: “Individuals in -the State Department and 
individuals in the New York Times put Castro in power.” 4 

Mr. Hill and several other former United States Ambassadors 
laid blame for decisions favorable to Castro and adverse to the 
interests of the United* States on a certain William Arthur Wie- 
land, alias Montenegro, who was in charge of Caribbean and Mex- 
ican affairs during the time that free Cuba was undermined, be- 
trayed and destroyed. Hill testified concerning a session on board 
an airplane with Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the brother of the Presi- 
dent and an influential policy maker on Latin American affairs. 
Ambassador Hill and his staff tried to warn Dr. Eisenhower of 
the fact that Castro was a Communist or Communist tool, but 
they were incessantly interrupted by Wieland. When Wieland 
stated that “there is no evidence of Communist infiltration in 
Cuba,” Colonel Glawe, the U. S. Air Attache, retorted: “You are 
either a damn fool or a Communist.” 8 

Hill testified that, at a conference of American Ambassadors in 
El Salvador in 1959, Philip Bonsai, who had just been named U. S. 
Ambassador to Cuba, insisted that nothing be put in the commu- 
nique which might seem critical of Fidel Castro as that “would 
make his (Bonsai’s) job in Cuba very difficult.” When Hill ob- 
jected, Bonsai replied: “If you cannot be a team player, why not 
resign?” 6 

Hill also testified concerning the existence of a pro-Castro 
cell in the American Embassy in Havana and a “CIA representa- 
tive in Havana who was pro-Castro.” 7 He told U. S. Ambassador 
to Cuba Earl E. T. Smith that he was sorry for him because: 

“You are assigned to Cuba to preside over the downfall of Ba- 
tista. The decision has been made that Batista has to go. You 
must be very careful.” 8 

Hill added that this decision had been made at a low bureau- 
cratic level, not by top officials, but by subordinates. Nonetheless, 
it was a firm decision and nobody entering the State Department 

8 U. S. Senate, Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, Hearings, Commu- 
nist Threat to the United States Through the Caribbean, Part 12, Testi- 
mony of Robert C. Hill, June 12, 1961, p. 815. 

4 Ibid, p. 821. 

5 Ibid, pp. 806-807. 

« Ibid, pp. 816-817. 

7 Ibid, p. 821. 

8 Ibid, p. 807. 
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could be unaware of the fact that Castro’s rise to power was be- 
ing plotted.* Among other things, FBI officials in Mexico, who 
were sent there with the full cooperation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, sent reports on the Communist connections of Castro and 
his movement to the State Department. However, these reports 
were sidetracked “at the desk leveT and “had not reached the 
upper echelons of the State Department." 10 



CONCLUDING 

Thus, the testimony of American Ambassadors who believe in 
freedom and patriotism has helped reveal some of the machina- 
tions of “ultra-liberals" and pro-Communists who, from the shelter 
of the government departments thev had infiltrated, managed 
to make possible the creation of the first Soviet state in the New 
World. Simultaneously, an audacious propaganda of lies was used 
to brainwash the people. Despite Cuba's obvious prosperity and 
advanced Libor, educational and social welfare institutions, it 
was alleged that her underdeveloped condition called for a revo- 
lution. 

This came as an unbelievable shock to those of us who love 
peace, who have always worked for fair relations between men 
and peoples, who strove to provide the homes of our neighbors 
with the same happiness and security that we wanted for our 
own homes, w’ho battled continuously for better health, more 
education and culture, and higher living standards for the peo- 
ple, and who defended our nation’s sovereignty and worked for 
conditions of order and due process of law in which all men of 
good will could live without fear. We found that everything we 
had struggled for was swept aside in the savage chain of crimes 
and moral enormities that followed that ominous New Year's 
Day of 1959. In addition, we found ourselves and our life’s work 
villified as that of despots, killers and men indifferent to the 
needs and welfare of the people. 

When he was contemplating the horrors of fratricidal war, 
Abraham Lincoln once said his greatest consolation was his 
knowledge that “even this shall pass." On another occasion he told 
a wounded soldier, “Remember, Dick, to keep close to the peo- 

• Ibid, p. 808. 

»° Ibid. p. 819. 
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pie — they are always right and will mislead no one.” 11 A consola- 
tion for us is the knowledge that, despite the cruelties of the Red 
terror and the confusing* and false propaganda of its agents, ad- 
mirers and dupes, the common people of Cuba have a greatness 
of capacity, comprehension and courage that their oppressors can- 
not imagine. 

The chains of slavery will not for long bind a people which has 
offered so many blood sacrifices for its liberty. 

Now I am finished. I have tried to give a factual account of 
the services which my associates and I performed, or tried to 
perform, for our country. The purpose of this book has been to 
present the Cuban story as it is in a setting of hard facts and 
stubborn realities. The truth, like liberty against slavery and light 
against darkness always and in the long run wins its battle against 
lies and slander. 

As Milton wrote in Areopagitica: 

"Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing 
and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple; who ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and 
open encounter.” 

It cannot be otherwise in Cuba. 

11 Quoted in Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, Harcourt 
Brace & Company, New York, 1939, Vol. Ill, p. 384. 
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Section V. VICTORY 



When I reached Havana [ 1 ] I found the atmosphere had changed 

since my previous visit. Everyone, whether for or against the 
Government, was preparing for the general strike. Just over a 
thousand students, divided into five-man commandos, had been 
quartered in the homes of sympathizers, ready to take to the 
streets. With Piedad Ferrer acting as my guide and chauffeuse I 
visited several of the flats where these boys were staying. 

I was impressed by their wish to get into the fight, but at the 
same time I couldn’t help noticing that their armament was very 
inadequate; sometimes consisting of only one pistol between 
five people. When I showed my surprise at this, one of the lads 
explained to me that Molotov cocktails were going to be distri- 
buted by Twenty-Sixth of July trucks at pre-arranged points, 
and that they would also capture weapons from policemen and 
soldiers. 

Still with Piedad Ferrer, I called at a number of churches in 
Old Havana, where the parish priests, almost without exception, 
had agreed to stock emergency medical supplies. The priests* 
only condition was that they would look after all the wounded, 
whichever side they belonged to. On the day of the strike, every 
church was to have available, in addition to the first-aid kit, the 
services of a doctor and a nurse from the Twenty-Sixth of July. 

On the other side, Senator Masferrer and his men were 
making preparations for a counter-offensive. The Twenty- 
Sixth of July found out that in one barracks, called if I remem- 
ber rightly San Cristdbal, they were making up Twenty-Sixth of 
July uniforms so that Masferreristas could pass themselves off 
as rebels in order to sow confusion among the strikers. 

[ 1 1958'J 



Reprinted from pages 74—88, Fidel Castro by Enrique Meneses. © 1966 by Enrique Meneses. Published 
in the U.S. 1968 by Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc. Reproduced at USACGSC by special permission and 
may not be further reproduced in whole or in part without special permission of the copyright owner. 
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The Civic Resistance Movement 1 issued a proclamation dated 
the 14th March giving the following instructions to the people of 
Cuba: 

“1. The general strike will be declared at any moment. 
Everyone must be ready for it. 

2. Lay in reserves of food and stocks of necessary items 
such as cooking oil, kerosene, candles and medica- 
ments. 

3. Immediately you receive the order to strike, sabotage 
your place of work and leave with your workmates. 

4. Stay away from work until the tyrant has fallen. 

5. Keep away from any place where the forces of repres- 
sion could find you. 

6. Listen for the orders of the Twenty-Sixth of July move- 
ment. On long wave about 1,000 kilocycles, and on the 
short wave 40 metre band. 

7. Do not board any buses driven by police or strike- 
breakers. It could be extremely dangerous. 

8. Owners of shops and offices which stay open will be 
regarded as collaborators with the dictator. It is there- 
fore your duty to help close these establishments. 

9. Employers who lay accusations against anyone who 
works for them or inform on them will be dealt with as 
collaborators. 

10. If a militant asks you for refuge, give it to him. It is the 
least you can do for a fighter for our freedom. 

11. Barricade the streets with dustbins, buckets, wood, 
vehicles, bottles, etc. 

12. Make Molotov cocktails to throw at official cars. This 
is how to make them : fill a large bottle with three parts 
paraffin and one part used motor-oil which you can get 
from a garage. Close the bottle and secure the top with a 

1 This part of the Twenty-Sixth of July Movement was organized by Dr. 
Angel Maria Santos Buch in cells of three sections (Propaganda, Fund- 
raising, Supply). Each cell contained ten people each of whom was ex- 
pected to enlist ten more people to form another cell. Members were drawn 
mainly from the middle and upper classes (businessmen, manufacturers, 
college professors, teachers, white-collar workers and housewives). 
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piece of cotton. Pour petrol over the cotton and light 
before throwing. 

13. Pour oil and scatter nails over the streets. 

14. Servicemen! If you are worthy of your uniform, do not 
fire on your brothers : desert and join their ranks. This 
is your chance to win their friendship. 

Liberty or Death 
26th July Movement.*’ 

On the 28th March, for the first time, an aeroplane from 
Mexico managed to land in the Sierra Maestra. It brought Pedro 
Miret 1 together with seven companions and four tons of arms 
with which large numbers of volunteers were equipped. 

On the 1st April Raul Castro reached the Sierra de Cristal and 
the rebels began to cut down telegraph poles and destroy railway 
tracks through the \ alley which separated the Sierra de Cristal 
from the Sierra Maestra. 

At this point the Communist Party issued a manifesto asking 
the population to unite its efforts and admit Communist dele- 
gates to the bosom of the strike committees. Faustino Perez 
reacted to this by putting out another manifesto telling the pub- 
lic to be on its guard against this stratagem. In this document 
Faustino Pdrez also declared that the Twenty-Sixth of July was 
a democratic movement which would maintain its relations with 
the great democracies of the world and respect the foreign invest- 
ments ‘which the country needs so much*. (The Movement's 
funds came principally from what were called ‘The Wages of 
Freedom*, monthly contributions from its members of the 
equivalent of a day’s pay.) 

Meanwhile, the United States had placed an embargo on any 
further arms shipments to Batista. The Batista Press played 
down this news, which was a very bad advertisement for the 

1 Pedro Miret was one of the original ten men who led the attack on the 
Moncada and thus one of the founders of the Twenty-Sixth of July Move- 
ment. He was jailed in the Isle of Pines and on his release went into exile in 
Mexico along with the others. The arms had been bought in the United 
States and Mexico, and stocked in Mexico where they were picked up. 
together with Miret and the others, by a plane chartered in Costa Rica ami 
flown into the Sierra Maestra under the command of Capttan Roberto 
Verdaguer. 
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regime. Fulgencio Batista then turned to Britain, the Dominican 
Republic and Nicaragua in order to get the arms and aircraft he 
wanted, but several Cuban pilots who were sent to collect the 
equipment chose to defect and asked for political asylum in 
Miami. So many did this that they were thinking of setting up 
their own air-line in exile. Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, 
whose relations with Batista had been luke-warm when not 
actually hostile, justified selling him arms by claiming that Fidel 
Castro was receiving Russian arms which were unloaded from 
Soviet submarines in the south of Cuba. Anyone who knows the 
area and the vigilance exercised by the United States from its 
Guantanamo base can appreciate that this was only a pretext 
designed to excuse the Dominican dictator’s collaboration with 
President Batista. 

As time went on tension mounted within both factions in 
Cuba. Rumours circulated throughout the country, some false, 
some well-founded, some denied, but nobody yet knew which 
to believe and which to reject. 

On the 8th April, I was invited to a meeting of the Twenty- 
Sixth of July at the house of the Mendoza family, by the beach 
in the fashionable suburb of Miramar, I didn’t go to the actual 
meeting, however, as I was asked to wait outside in the drawing- 
room with Beba Mendoza. When the conference was over, 
Faustino Perez handed me a sealed envelope telling me not to 
open it until eleven o’clock the following morning, the 9th 
April. The same instructions were given to the people who had 
attended the meeting. 

Agustin Cap6 drove me to Piedad Ferrer’s house. As soon as 
we were in the car we opened the envelope. The general strike 
was due to start at eleven in the morning on the 9th. Cap6 gave 
a whistle of surprise. We were going through the tunnel under 
the Rio Almendares, an underpass on the main road between 
Camp Columbia and the centre of Havana. 

‘One of my jobs,’ said Cap6, ‘is to blow up this tunnel, to 
stop them bringing reinforcements into the capital. But I 
haven’t got the explosives I need yet. What can I do with only 
32 lb of dynamite? And the general strike’s tomorrow!’ 
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The secrecy surrounding the exact date and hour of the general 
strike was so complete that next day, when it failed two hours 
after it had started, several responsible people in the Twenty- 
Sixth of July didn’t even know when it was supposed to have 
begun. 

On the morning of the 9th, things started moving early at 
Piedad Ferrer’s house. A short-wave transmitter had been in- 
stalled in a room usually used for storing clothes. Underneath 
the beds were quantities of medical supplies, mixed up with 
arms and ammunition. A crowd of youths puffed nervously at 
cigarettes in the drawing-room while Piedad and her two 
coloured maids served everyone with coffee. A young man with 
his hair dyed blond, wearing a white guayabera , arrived about 
ten. He was the leader of a commando whose job was to make a 
proclamation about the strike over CMQ TV and then blow the 
place up. He greeted his men, and as the TV studios were so 
near they didn’t leave until a quarter to eleven. A fat opera 
singer was occupying the screen on CMQ’s channel and I 
started photographing her, hoping that at 1 1 o’clock precisely I 
should get shots of the proclamation and then of the station 
being blown up. 

At eleven the singer disappeared from the screen and voices 
could be heard in the studio. There was no picture at all, and I 
tried hard to hear what the voices were saying. An argu- 
ment was going on, but it was impossible to distinguish the 
words. 

At 1 1 .15 I had made up my mind to go down to Old Havana, 
where the Twenty-Sixth of July commandos should have been 
attacking armouries, police stations and the Admiralty, when 
the members of the CMQ commando came back, shaky, sweat- 
ing and pale. 

‘Those bloody Communists!’ muttered the boy with the dyed 
hair furiously, collapsing on to a sofa. ‘They stopped us doing it. 
There were half a dozen Communists there to defend the equip- 
ment — that’s all we needed! We had to give up when the police 
arrived. Probably tipped off by the Communists. It’s a miracle 
we’re still alive.’ 
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I left them to their despair and set out for Old Havana. 
Nothing was happening. I put a few discreet questions to people 
who were talking in the street. A few shots, they said, a few 
flashes, young men running away and police chasing them. It 
had all been over in ten minutes. Ambulances had taken away 
half a dozen injured. The Floridita, the bar where they invented 
the daiquiri and where Ernest Hemingway had a table always 
reserved for him, was full of North American tourists who had 
come specially from New York to see ‘a real South American 
revolution’. 

With Piedad Ferrer I went on to Agustin Cap6’s house, and 
it was a miracle we didn’t fall into a trap, because the place was 
surrounded by SIM — members of the Military Intelligence 
Service. We then went to the hide-outs of several leading mem- 
bers of the National Delegation. Quite a few of them were 
packing their bags preparatory to seeking asylum in foreign 
embassies. 

A hundred and forty of the commando boys had died, partly 
because the Army and the police were waiting for them and 
partly because the famous trucks with the Molotov cocktails had 
never arrived. Manuel Ray was in a state of utter frustration 
when Piedad and I got to the house where he was hiding. 

We visited several flats where the young commandos had 
holed up after the failure of the strike and found some of them 
inclined to lay the blame at the door of Faustino Perez. Perez 
himself, meanwhile, was being driven around by Emma Perez 
(no relation), machine-gunning buses, as the Twenty-Sixth of 
July had warned it would do as soon as the strike started. 

At Piedad’s house victory announcements were coming over 
the radio. The forces of repression lost no time ; as soon as the 
rising had been put down, the police found out from captured 
prisoners exactly where they had been staying in the days 
immediately preceding the strike. This cost a lot of commandos 
their lives. Nobody dared to sleep in the same house the follow- 
ing night for fear of having been ‘blown’ by the confessions of 
their captured comrades. 

Twenty-four hours after the general strike had ended, there 
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were ninety-five bullet-ridden bodies in the mortuary. About a 
hundred more were listed as missing, believed killed. 

The failure of the strike was largely due to the excessive pre- 
cautions taken by the leadership of the Twenty-sixth of July 
Movement. But the failure had been limited to Havana itself. In 
the rest of the country the strike had enjoyed considerable 
success. Castro and his men had penetrated to the plains as 
promised and withdrawn to the Sierra Maestra after proving 
that they could operate with impunity anywhere in the Province 
of Oriente. 

After the failure of the general strike in the capital, the 
Batista Press laid great emphasis on the part the Communists 
had taken in it. In fact the Communists had played the role of 
strike-breakers because they had not got the concessions 1 they 
had wanted from the Twenty-Sixth of July in exchange for their 
help. The Press also announced that the blowing up of an 
ammunition dump in Santiago had destroyed the statue of the 
Copper Virgin, which was not the case, although some damage 
had been unintentionally caused to the sanctuary. The Arch- 
bishop, Monsignor Enrique Perez Serantes, tried to publish a 
denial of the report, but he was prevented from doing so by the 
censorship. 

Batista also tried to establish a connection between the date 
of the strike and the Bogotazo, which was in fact a matter of 
pure coincidence : the Twenty-Sixth of July had chosen several 
earlier dates which had had to be abandoned due to the delay in 
the arrival of arms and explosives. 

A month after the unsuccessful strike, the rebel forces were 
not only still intact but had increased their numbers and 
strengthened their positions. When the United States delivered 
300 rockets to Batista’s Government, Raul Castro reacted by 
kidnapping a group of Marines from the Guant&namo base to- 
gether with a number of North American and Canadian 
civilians. 

1 At the time the Communist Party was outlawed and working under- 
ground. It wanted the assurance that after Castro’s victory it would be 
recognized. 
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The fact is that the United States had not broken the arms 
embargo on Cuba. Before the embargo was enforced, they had 
shipped 300 rockets without their war-heads, due to an error in 
the Cuban order. What they had then done, on 17th May 1958, 
was to ask the Guantanamo base to replace the useless rockets 
by serviceable ones. The original order had been placed before 
the embargo date of 11th January, and since then the U.S. 
Government had made no sales to Batista. The rebels had got 
hold of documents which showed the shipment of 17th May, 
but did not mention that this was only the rectification of an 
error made several months earlier. According to Raul Castro, 
his principal motive in kidnapping the foreigners was to show 
them the damage done by Batista’s rockets, 1 although he planned 
at the same time to attract the attention of the world Press, and 
above all of the State Department. 

As soon as Fidel Castro heard what had happened in the 
Sierra de Cristal, he told his brother to release everyone at once. 
After negotiations with the U.S. Consul in Santiago de Cuba, 
the prisoners were evacuated by means of helicopters from 
Guantanamo base. 

Fidel meanwhile was reorganizing his forces and preparing to 
deliver the final blow to the Batista dictatorship. He sent two of 
his faithful companions, Haydee Santamaria and Dr. Antonio 
Buch, to Miami and, as a result of their efforts there, large 
quantities of money and arms soon began to arrive. 

From Caracas, Tony Varona spoke by radio to Fidel Castro 
and came to an agreement by which Castro repealed his mani- 
festo of December 1957 in which he had rejected any association 
with existing political parties. The new agreement for a Civic 
Revolutionary Front was signed in Caracas on the 20th July on 
the basis of a text transmitted to Castro over Radio Rebelde. 
Basically it called for the unity of all sectors of Cuban society in 
the struggle against Batista, but without specifying any political 
conditions for the future. 

1 Raul Castro alleged that the rockets were used in the Sierra de Cristal; 
and although I was not able to check this personally, I think it highly likely 
that Batista did in fact use rockets. E.M. 
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On the 29th June, Castro, with 350 rebels, had succeeded in 
defeating 1,000 Batistianos at Santo Domingo de Cuba. On the 
11th July he found himself face to face with an old friend of his 
University days. Major Jose Quevedo. Castro offered him the 
chance to surrender, but Quevedo would not take it. He was 
waiting for large reinforcements from Batista, but these fell 
into the hands of the rebels, increasing the latter’s resources and 
lessening the probability of Quevedo being able to save himself 
by breaking out of the rebel encirclement. He therefore divided 
his forces into three groups, each of which was to take a different 
route in an attempt to get out. Two groups were forced to re- 
treat to their starting point, and the third surrendered. So tight 
was the circle that the airborne supplies sent by the Government 
also fell into rebel hands. On the 20th July Quevedo surren- 
dered to Castro. The situation had become untenable for the 
Government forces largely because their code was in the hands 
of the rebels, who had been giving bogus orders to Batista’s air- 
craft by radio and misleading them into bombing their own 
troops. 

But Batista himself was not remaining idle. During the pre- 
vious months he had been preparing a great offensive against 
the insurgents, and it was finally launched in August 1958. 
Castro decided to extend his activities to several other areas and 
there was now fighting in four of the six Cuban provinces. This 
meant that Castro no longer had to get his arms by devious 
routes across the island or through highly risky deliveries on the 
coast of Oriente. Exiled pilots were flying in from Miami and 
landing with their cargoes of money and armaments in the very 
heart of the Sierra Maestra and the Sierra de Cristal. 

Giro Redondo was ordered to advance on Las Villas, where 
he was to take charge of all rebel forces. Che Guevara, with the 
Eighth Column, and Camilo Cienfuegos with the Second, were 
to set out towards the centre of the island, with the ultimate 
objective of cutting it in two. 

The march was not an easy one. There were constant clashes 
with the army, but the boldness of the rebels, who had requi- 
sitioned trucks to speed their advance, their rapid movement by 
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night, and their caution during the day, all combined to contri- 
bute to the success of the operation. On the 6th October 
Guevara and Cienfuegoa joined up with the rebel groups in the 
Sierra Escambray. 

Presidential elections called by Batista were due on the 3rd 
November. Batista’s own hand-picked candidate was Dr. 
Andres Rivero Agiiero. Opposing him were Carlos Marquez 
Sterling, former President Ramon Grau San Martin and 
Alberto Salas Amara. Batista financed the campaigns of the 
opposition candidates to ensure that they would stand. How- 
ever, Castro had threatened anyone taking part in them 
whether as voter or candidate. Three-quarters of the people in 
Havana abstained from voting, and in the rest of the country 
the rate of abstention was even higher, in some places reaching 
98 per cent. 

Havana, in spite of being permanently out of step with the 
rest of the country as far as the rebellion was concerned, was 
recovering from the failure of the April strike. Manolo Ray 
(whose code name was Campa) had reorganized his network of 
resistance groups in the capital. 

Throughout the Oriente the watchword of Batista’s Army 
was ‘regroupment’. The garrisons of several small posts, badly 
situated and impossible to reach when they needed help, were 
withdrawn to larger and more defensible quarters. This strategy 
gave the Government far fewer but much stronger bases. On the 
other hand, it gave the rebels far more liberty of movement and 
allowed them to set up road-blocks on all the major highways 
in Eastern Cuba. 

Fidel then began his next sally from the Sierra Maestra. To- 
gether with his general staff he headed for Bueycito, where he 
found on his arrival that the garrison had pulled out when they 
learned of his approach. Near Bayamo a rebel force accounted 
for 200 dead and twenty-one prisoners out of a total of 1,800 
Government troops. Raul Castro, who by now had 2,000 men 
under his command, captured Sagua de Tanamo, while Che 
Guevara was threatening Sancti Spiritus and Cienfuegos was 
poised to take Yaguajay. 
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. Fidel’s own immediate objectives were Santiago de Cuba and 
the province of Las Villas. By capturing Santiago he would get 
control of Cuba’s second city, where he could set up a Pro- 
visional Government, and by taking Las Villas he would effec- 
tively cut the island in two, leaving the Government forces in 
the east completely isolated from Havana. Helped by the 
Revolutionary Directorate, Guevara and Cienfuegos attacked 
Santa Clara (the capital of Las Villas with 77,000 inhabitants). 
On the 24th December Guevara occupied Sancti Spiritus, while 
Fidel Castro took Palma Soriano. That night Fidel and Raul 
dined with their mother and sisters. It was the first Christmas 
they had spent together for many years. 

When Guevara marched on Santa Clara, the towns on his 
route had fallen to him one after another. During the rebel 
advance, which was helped by local resistance movements, the 
Army almost always surrendered, but not invariably: there 
were some cases where towns had to be taken house by house. 
Some senior Army officers in these Provinces knew that they 
couldn’t save their lives anyway so they resolved to sell them 
dearly. 

On the 28th December 1958, when he was on the outskirts of 
Santiago, Fidel Castro received a visit, by helicopter, from 
General Eulogio Cantillo, commandant of the garrison of Mon- 
cada, the one Castro had attacked more than five years earlier. 
Cantillo’s visit was the culmination of a series of contacts be- 
tween the two men over a long period. Cantillo told Castro that 
Batista was prepared to go if the structure of the Army was left 
intact. Castro, however, was conscious of the strength of his 
own position. The interview showed that Batista had given up 
hope of defeating the revolution. The proposal contained two 
elements that Fidel Castro could not accept at any price. Firstly, 
Batista was to be allowed to leave the country, while Castro 
wanted him brought to trial before the Cuban people. Secondly, 
he had always disapproved of the Army’s role in Latin America 
because of the help it had so often given to dictators : Somoza 
in Nicaragua, Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, Perez 
Jimenez in Venezuela. He flatly rejected the offer. Cantillo then 
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offered to organize a coup against Batista and pledged, as a 
token of good faith, to surrender Moncada at three o’clock the 
next day without a shot being fired. Castro accepted. 

The following day, the 29th December, at five in the morning, 
Guevara prepared for the final assault on Santa Clara. Due to 
arrive was a Government train carrying 400 men and a million 
dollars to help the garrison of the city. The rebels found out and 
trapped the train on the outskirts of the city to prevent it going 
either forward or back: trying to reverse out, the train was 
derailed, and its occupants surrendered. The arms taken from 
them enabled Guevara to equip the local resistance which up to 
then had been immobilized due to lack of weapons. 

On the 30th December Cantillo sent a message to Castro 
telling him his plan would have to be postponed until the 6th 
January because certain difficulties had arisen. Castro did not 
trust Cantillo, particularly since the Moncada garrison had 
failed to surrender on the day Cantillo had promised. 

Fidel took El Caney, posing a direct threat to Santiago de 
Cuba. Yaguajay was already in the hands of Cienfuegos who, as 
soon as he had taken the city, set off for Santa Clara to join up 
with Che Guevara. 

In Cuba all was lost for Fulgencio Batista. On the 1st January 
1959 the President composed a message to the nation giving his 
reasons for leaving the country — these being, according to him, 
that he had received a petition from the Army and that he 
wanted to avoid further bloodshed. After signing this message, 
Batista proceeded to his aircraft, where he was awaited by his 
relatives, his baggage, and a number of Batistianos who knew 
they could expect no mercy from the rebels. At the foot of the 
aircraft steps at Camp Columbia he gave his last instructions to 
Cantillo, probably aware that if he had saved his own life and 
that of those close to him, he could not save the Army or its 
senior officers. At 2.10 in the morning Batista boarded the 
DC-4 and flew to the Dominican Republic. 

At nine in the morning Castro discovered that Batista had 
fled, although Cantillo had done his best to keep it dark until 
he could organize what remained of the Army and of a regime 
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which had collapsed before the first night of the year was over. 1 
Castro did not feel as elated as he had expected. Back in Palma 
Soriano, he paced up and down like a lion, his hands clasped 
behind his back and his cigar clamped between his teeth. For 
the people with him, the news was the best that the New Year 
could have brought, but for the rebel chief it meant that Batista 
with some of his closest collaborators had escaped his ven- 
geance, and that Cantillo, whom he distrusted, was now in 
charge of the country — which made him suspect that a military 
coup was imminent. 

The first thing he did was to send a message to all rebel forces 
in the country telling them to continue the fight on all fronts 
with more determination than ever, whatever news might come 
out of Havana. To make sure of success, he called for a general 
strike although he insisted that nobody should take justice into 
his own hands, so that the troubles which had followed the fall 
of Gerardo Machado in 1933 would be avoided. ‘No more 
little soldiers to keep the conservatives happy,’ said Castro as he 
signed the order for the strike. Then, turning to his captains, he 
snapped : ‘Santiago, immediately.’ 

However, in spite of Castro’s injunction, the population of 
Havana had already broken loose, smashing up the casinos, the 
black marias, the parking meters which were a racket run by 
Batista’s brother-in-law, and even liquidating some people sus- 
pected of collaboration with the Batista regime. 

Armando Hart and Jesus Montand emerged from their prison 
on the Isle of Pines, liberated by those who had yesterday been 
their jailers. Santiago fell into Fidel Castro’s hands on the 2nd 
January, and its 163,000 inhabitants poured into the streets. 
Moncada garrison had fallen without a shot. For Castro it was 
the most moving moment of his life. 

At 1.30 that morning, from the same Moncada barracks, 

1 In the chaos that prevailed throughout the island Cantillo’s regime was 
stillborn. At 11 a.m. he escorted Justice Piedra to the Presidential Palace. 
At 2 p.m. Piedra was signing decrees but without having taken the oath 
because the justices of the Supreme Court refused to go to the Presidential 
Palace. Before the end of the day Cantillo was put under house arrest by 
Colonel Ram6n Barqufn, himself just out of the Isle of Pines Prison. 
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Castro made his first speech to a great crowd. In the place where 
Dr. Munoz, Guitart and many other of his comrades had died, 
five years, six months and seven days before, Fidel Castro ful- 
filled his promise to liberate Cuba from Fulgencio Batista. He 
had started with 200 men who were reduced to seventy ; seventy 
who, with another twelve, made up the eighty-two who dis- 
embarked at Belie ; eighty-two, of whom twelve remained at the 
end of the first week in the Sierra ; twelve, who in twenty-five 
months had wiped out an army of 30,000 professional soldiers. 

Fidel Castro was to go through many emotional moments on 
his journey along the length of the island to the Presidential 
Palace in Havana, but perhaps none was so significant, so full of 
drama, as when he spoke at the Moncada on that morning of 
the 2nd January 1959. Next to him stood the new President 
of Cuba, Manuel Urrutia Lleo, and on his other side Monsignor 
Enrique Perez Serantes, Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, the 
man who had not only baptized Fidel Castro but had also saved 
his life when Batista wanted to eliminate him after the un- 
successful attack on the Moncada. 

With more than a thousand men, Fidel Castro set out on the 
long march of over 800 miles to Havana. Raul stayed behind in 
Santiago as Commander-in-Chief of the Province of Oriente. 

The progress of the march to the capital was slow. Many 
foreign observers were puzzled, as in similar circumstances 
rebel leaders generally take over the Presidential Palace as soon 
as possible. But Castro was not in a hurry. Urrutia was the 
President and he had already left for the Palace. Castro had 
several times expressed his complete lack of interest in taking 
any political post in the new Government. He had accepted the 
position of representative of the Rebel Armed Forces to the 
Presidency almost as if to avoid overdoing his modesty. 

But behind that ‘modesty’, Castro had a well-laid plan. He 
wanted to satisfy his yearning for publicity, to enjoy everything 
he had missed for twenty-five months, and to project an image 
of his personality even larger than the one he had projected 
among the peaks of the Sierra Maestra. It is not the same to 
imagine a hero from Press photographs as it is to see him in the 
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flesh, to be able to touch him, to hear his voice without the 
artificial interposition of the radio. 

Meanwhile, Cienfuegos had occupied Camp Columbia, the 
former symbol of -Batista ; Che Guevara was installed in the 
fortress of La Cabana; and Urrutia was in the capital with Jose 
Mir6 Cardona as Prime Minister, Humberto Sori Marin as 
Minister of Agriculture, Roberto Agramonte as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Manuel Ray as Minister of Public Health, 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez as Minister of the Interior, and Julio 
Martinez Paez as Minister of Public Health. 

Only one military problem still remained to be settled. The 
members of the Revolutionary Directorate, who were the first to 
occupy the Presidential Palace, refused to hand it over until they 
had obtained assurances from Castro that the rest of the revo- 
lutionary forces would be given the same respect as the members 
of the Twenty-Sixth of July. Castro ignored the problem. He 
carried on, making speech after speech wherever he happened 
to be and whatever the time of day or night. He wove a web of 
words around his political ideas and all the reforms he would 
make in building a new Cuba, a Cuba which would make a new 
start with the New Year. 

At last, urged on by his more impatient supporters, Castro 
reached Havana. He was reunited with his son Fidelito and 
finished the journey to the Presidential Palace with the boy by 
his side. By this time Urrutia had managed to reach agreement 
with the Revolutionary Directorate. 

Castro made a speech from the Palace balcony but kept it 
brief. He wanted to reserve the most important speech of his life 
until he faced the crowds gathered at Camp Columbia. When 
he arrived there, flocks of pigeons were released and one bird 
perched for a moment on his shoulder. In the eyes of the people 
this was an undoubted sign that Providence, which had been so 
long on his side, endorsed his final achievement. He spoke for 
hours. 
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The title of this chapter could very well be the same as the title for Section V: 
as a Social Revolution Necessary in Cuba?*’ The insurgents obviously believed that 
a's regime had caused socio-economic stagnation and even regression in Cuba, 
ta points out, however. In sections U and III that Cuba was statistically sound 
•n compared with other Latin American countries. Although the statistics in s ce- 
ll! were quoted by Batista, there can be little doubt that some of the socio- 
mtc ills that Fidel Castro espoused were greatly exaggerated. A true picture 
the plight of the average Cuban probably lies somewhere between Batista'6 recount 
la S ect ions II and III — and that of Che Guevara in section IV. 






The purpose of this chapter is to provide the student with diverse opinions on the 
economic conditions in Cuba, both before and during the insurgency. 
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Section I. THE TWO REVOLUTIONS 



Who is Fidel Castro? What is he? In the first months 
of his regime, Castro used to speak of “humanism,” 
which he defined as “liberty with bread without terror” 
—hardly a political or social program. But after trying it 
out a few times, he dropped it in favor of even more 
ambiguous formulas. When he or his associates were 
asked what kind of society they were building or what 
it should be called, they usually answered that they were 
building “a reality, not a theory,” or that they were in- 
terested “in deeds, not words,” or that their revolution 
was “indigenously Cuban.” 

At a youth congress in Havana in August, 1960, how- 
ever, Ernesto Guevara, Minister of Industries and former 
President of the National Bank of Cuba— who signed 
its banknotes with his nickname, “Che,” nothing more 
—took a long step toward giving the regime an ideology 
and a name. Since Guevara was then the ideological 
mentor of Castro’s regime, he had the habit of saying 
one day what Castro would say weeks or months later. 
He said: “What is our ideology? If I were asked whether 
our revolution is Communist, I would define it as Marx- 
ist. Our revolution has discovered by its methods the 
paths that Marx pointed out.” In “Notes for the Study 
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of the Ideology of the Cuban Revolution,” published in 
October, I960, in the magazine Verde Olivo , the official 
organ of the Cuban armed forces, Guevara wrote: “The 
principal actors of this revolution had no coherent theo- 
retical criteria; but it cannot be said that they were 
ignorant of the various concepts of history, society, 
economics, and revolution which are being discussed in 
the world today.” Then he declared: “We, practical 
revolutionaries, initiating our own struggle, simply ful- 
fill laws foreseen by Marx the scientist.” 

These statements were far less revealing and straight- 
forward than they seemed. Did Guevara mean to imply 
that the ideology was “Marxist” but not “Communist”? 
Was it the “Marxism” of the Communists or some other 
“Marxism”? Did Fidel, Guevara, and the others really 
come upon Marxism as if they were bright but naive 
children rediscovering the roundness of the earth? Could 
the “laws” of “Marx the scientist,” which have not been 
fulfilled anywhere else, be fulfilled in the little island of 
Cuba by those who did not know what they were doing 
until after they had done it? 

Guevara’s explanation obviously explained too little or 
too much. But Castro, Guevara, and other Cuban leaders 
spoke much more freely and at far greater length to a 
chosen few who became their foreign interpreters and 
apologists. This growing band, however, did not have 
an easy time of it and was for a while forced to do much 
of the theorizing that the Cubans refused to do for them- 
selves. In time, every revolution has created its own 
mythology, but in this case, these foreign sympathizers, 
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in lieu of embracing one ready-made,' had to produce 
their own. Each of these sympathizers made his own 
characteristic contribution to this mythology, which, if 
nothing else, told us what those who felt closest to 
Castro made of him. The situation was undoubtedly an 
oddity but, then, the Cuban revolution was an odd one. 



THE MYTHMAKERS 

One of the first and favorite myths was that of Castro’s 
“peasant revolution.” It turned up in the articles written 
and interviews given by the French writers Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir, who spent March, 1960, 
in Cuba. After the usual hectic round of short trips and 
long talks, Sartre wrote a series of sixteen articles in 
France-soir, subsequently published as a book, Sartre 
on Cuba. In one of them he related how he had in- 
formed the Cubans that, like the Chinese, they had made 
a “peasant revolution,” The Cuban reaction, he reported,, 
was divided: The “bearded ones” (the barbudos; those 
who had fought in the mountains) agreed with him; the 
“unbearded ones” (those who had fought in the resist- 
ance movements in the cities) maintained that the peas- 
ants had fought little or badly and that the revolution 
had sprung from the cities. 

Mme. de Beauvoir gave a somewhat different version 
in an interview in France Observateur. She said that the 
petty bourgeoisie had begun by stirring up the urban 
revolution while the peasants had held back; then, bit by 
bit, the peasants had joined in, the “immediate interests” 
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of the victorious revolution had become those of the 
peasant class, and thus “despite its origins, the urban 
revolution can be considered a peasant revolution.” 

As a full-fledged theory, however, the Cuban peasant 
revolution made its appearance in the book Cuba , Anat- 
omy of a Revolution , by Leo Huberman and Paul M. 
Sweezy, editors of the magazine Monthly Review . After 
three weeks in Cuba, they were persuaded that the revo- 
lution had succeeded because the peasants as a class had 
actively joined the rebels and had become “one with the 
revolutionary army.” Fidel Castro appeared to them to 
be “the embodiment of the revolutionary will and energy 
of the peasantry.” As for the kind of system that this 
peasant revolution had brought forth, Huberman and 
Sweezy had “no hesitation in answering: the new Cuba 
is a socialist Cuba” 

Six months later, they paid another three-week visit 
to Cuba. By this time, the Castro regime had nationalized 
a large part of the Cuban economy. This development 
caused them to revise their previous estimate— the Cuban 
revolution was no longer “essentially a peasant revolu- 
tion” because the working class had finally been “swept” 
into it. Castro himself had not yet reached the point of 
calling himself a “Marxist,” but the two visitors con- 
ferred on him the distinction of having arrived, by virtue 
of his own “rich experience” and “sharp and fertile 
mind,” at an “unmistakably Marxist” interpretation in a 
way that would have made Marx himself “proud to 
acknowledge him as a disciple.” Despite Castro’s “mod- 
esty,” however, they heard so much about a socialist 
Cuba that it had become a “commonplace,” in contrast 
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to their first trip, during which no one had spoken to 
them of Cuba as a socialist country, and socialism was not 
even included among the revolution’s ultimate goals. 

And so, in the spring of 1960, a new path to socialism 
was discovered— a peasant revolution led by the middle- 
class son of a wealthy landowner. And in the fall of 1960, 
there was more certainty than ever of the socialist revo- 
lution in Cuba because the working class had at last 
caught up with it. # 

Other Castro sympathizers went further. Paul John- 
son, of the British weekly New Statesman , took a quick 
look at Cuba and reported that Castro had come to 
power through a “peasant revolution” but governed 
through “a genuine dictatorship of the proletariat,” ex- 
pressed through the “arbitrary” rule of one man. In The 
New Republic , Professor Samuel Schapiro, an American 
academic advocate for Castro, merely limited himself to 
commenting that “the heart of the revolution, the land 
reform program, is essentially Marxist.” And C. Wright 
Mills, of Columbia University, made an anthology of all 
the things that Castro and his closest associates said of 
themselves, at least as of August, 1960. 

Professor Mills’s book, Listen , Yankee! , is a peculiarly 
useful and exasperating work. It purports to be “the 

* In their boob, Huberman and Sweezy devoted less than a page 
to the working class, compared to pages about the peasantry, and 
they vaguely suggested far more working-class support for the revo- 
lution before 1959 than was actually the case. In part of one sentence 
elsewhere in the book, however, they admitted that “growing support 
among urban workers” came to Castro after he took power. In their 
subsequent article in the Monthly Review of December, 1960, they 
implied the peculiar “backwardness” of the Cuban workers by writing 
that “the nationalizations of the summer and fall have swept the 
working class into the revolutionary process.” 
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voice of the Cuban revolutionary,” not that of its author. 
From the conversations I had in Cuba in April, 1960, I 
can testify that the Castro leaders talked in much the 
way Mills recorded them. Sometimes the words in the 
book were so close to those I had heard that I felt I knew 
the name of the source. To this extent, Mills made him- 
self the vehicle of the purest and most direct propaganda, 
unlike the others who talked to more or less the same 
people but passed on in their own name what they had 
been told. No one ever said “Listen, Yankee! ” or “Yankee 
this” and “Yankee that” to me, but except for this touch 
of artistic license, I consider these long monologues more 
or less authentic. Anyone who wants to get the Castro 
party line of the first half of 1960 most nakedly can get 
it here. 

Nevertheless, Mills put his name to the book and in the 
last few pages gave the Castro case his personal endorse- 
ment. He says that he leaves it to the reader to agree or 
disagree with the points in it, as if there might be one 
non-Cuban reader in a hundred or a thousand with the 
necessary background. A reader has a right to expect 
that the author should do some work of his own beyond 
listening only to one side, and that a sociologist would 
be able at least to give a reasonably accurate report of 
the social structure of the country. The book as a whole 
is just as honest and dishonest as any unrelieved propa- 
ganda is likely to be, and if Mills merely sought to be a 
front man for the Castro propaganda machine, he suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. But is that all that should have been 
expected of C. Wright Mills? 

Mills T s Cubans— one never knows where they end and 
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1 «fc 

he begins— are not altogether in agreement with Sweezy 
and Huberman. First, Mills tells what the revolution was 
not — “not a fight between peasants and landowners, or 
between wage workers and capitalists— either Cuban or 
Yankee; nor was it a direct nationalist battle between 
Cubans and foreigners.” It was “not an ‘economically 
determined’ revolution— either in its origins or in its 
sources.” Nor was it “a revolution by labor unions or 
wage workers in the city, or by labor parties, or by any- 
thing like that.” What was it then? The leaders were 
“young intellectuals and students from the University of 
Havana”— they are also called “a few middle-class stu- 
dents and intellectuals”— who made “a lot of first moves 
for a long time before some of their moves began to pay 
off.” The revolution “really began” when, in one of these 
moves, “a handful of these young intellectuals really got 
together with the peasants.” 

Thus Mills’s version contains no nonsense about a 
“peasant revolution”; it merely claims that the decisive 
forces in the insurrectionary period were the intellectuals 
and the peasants, with the former in total command. 
There is also no nonsense about the workers making the 
revolution; they are said to have joined in after the 
victory, and their “revolutionary consciousness” was 
allegedly aroused only subsequently. At this point, 
however, mythology takes over, and Mills also has the 
workers superseding the peasants as a revolutionary 
force. But the greatest nonsense is written about the 
middle class. The original “handful” of leaders admit- 
tedly came exclusively from that class. Nevertheless, the 
mythology requires that “the middle classes generally 
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supported the revolution, at least in a passive way, during 
the insurrectionary period, although as a class they had 
little to do with making it.” I take it this means that most 
members of the middle class supported the revolution 
passively or not at all. 

Mills also compiled a number of programmatic state- 
ments by Castro’s group. There was still the old reluc- 
tance to be pinned down to anything definite, because a 
“political system” would hamper the leaders, because 
very few people cared about it anyway, or because the 
very lack of a system proved that it was democratic. 
But this motif slides gently into another one: “We our- 
selves don’t quite know what to call what we are build- 
ing, and we don’t care. It is, of course, socialism of a 
sort.” Or, whatever the system is, the Cubans discovered 
it all by themselves: “In so far as we are Marxist or 
Leftist (or Communist, if you will) in our revolutionary 
development and thought, it is not due to any prior com- 
mitment in our ideology. It is because of our own de- 
velopment.” Still later in the book, Castro’s Cuba becomes 
“a dictatorship of, by and for the peasants and the 
workers of Cuba” or “a dictatorship of the people.” Mills 
himself considered Castro’s regime to be “a revolutionary 
dictatorship of the peasants and workers of Cuba” in 
which one man possessed “virtually absolute power.” 

All these theories by Sartre and De Beauvoir, Huber- 
man and Sweezy, Johnson and Schapiro, Mills’s Cubans 
and Mills cannot be true, but they have one thing in 
common— they serve the purpose of concealing the fact 
that the Cuban revolution was essentially a middle-class 
revolution that has been used to destroy the middle class. 
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And without understanding this apparent contradiction, 
very little can be understood of Castro’s Cuba as a social 
system. 



TERROR AND COUNTERTERROR 

To begin with, what truth is there in Castro’s “peasant 
revolution”? The core of the eighty-two men under 
Castro who invaded Cuba from Mexico in December, 
1956, and the twelve who found their way to the moun- 
tainous Sierra Maestra at the eastern end of the island 
came from the middle class. At first, the peasants were 
hostile, and the original twelve dwindled at one time to 
only nine. Then in March, 1957, Frank Pais, the under- 
ground leader in Santiago de Cuba, sent fifty-eight re- 
cruits to the Sierra Maestra, many of them armed with 
weapons stolen from the U.S. naval base at Guantanamo. 
These reinforcements, overwhelmingly middle class in 
character, gave Castro his second wind. Castro himself 
was their ideal representative-son of a rich landowner, 
university graduate, lawyer. The guajiros, or peasants, 
in the mountains were utterly alien to most of them. But 
they had to win the confidence of the peasants to obtain 
food, to protect themselves from dictator Fulgencio 
Batista’s spies and soldiers, to gain new recruits. As the 
months passed, the relations between them and the peas- 
ants took on a new dimension. The crying poverty, 
illiteracy, disease, and primitivism of the outcast peasants 
appalled the young city-bred ex-students. Out of this 
experience, partly practical and partly emotional, came 
a determination to revolutionize Cuban society by raising 
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the lowest and most neglected sector to a civilized level 
of well-being and human dignity. 

But, for over a year, Castro’s fighting force was so 
small that he did not expect to overthrow Batista from 
the mountains. Castro himself described his isolated and 
near-desperate situation in his letter of December 31, 
1957, to the so-called Council of Liberation: “For those 
who are fighting against an army incomparable in num- 
ber and in arms, without any support during a whole 
year other than the dignity with which we are fighting 
for a cause which we love sincerely and the conviction 
that it is worth while to die for it, bitterly forgotten by 
fellow-countrymen who, in spite of having all the ways 
and means, have systematically (not to say criminally) 
denied us their help. . . .” Victory was foreseen through 
the vastly larger resistance movement in the cities, over- 
whelmingly middle class in composition. This calculation 
was behind the ill-fated general strike of April 9, 1958. 
Castro’s manifesto of March 12, 1958, read in part: “2. 
That the strategy of the final stroke should be based on 
the general revolutionary strike, to be seconded by mili- 
tary action. . . .” It failed because the middle class could 
not carry off a general strike. Only the workers and 
trade unions could do so, and they refused mainly for 
two reasons: They were doing too well under Batista to 
take the risk, and the official Cuban Communists delib- 
erately sabotaged the strike because they had not been 
consulted and no attempt was made to reach an agree- 
ment with them in advance. The National Committee 
of the Communist Party, known since the last war as 
the Partido Socialista Popular (PSP) , issued a statement 
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on April 12, 1958, a copy of which, I have seen, blaming 
the fiasco on the “unilateral call” for the strike by the 
leadership of Castro’s 26th of July Movement in Havana 
under Faustino Perez. 

In the mountains at this time, Mills was told, the armed 
men under Castro numbered only about 300. Four 
months later, in August, 1958, the two columns com- 
manded by Majors Guevara and Camilo Cienfuegos, 
which had been entrusted with the mission of cutting the 
island in two— the biggest single rebel operation of the 
entire struggle— amounted, according to Guevara, to 220 
men ( Verde Olivo , October 8, 1960). Sartre was told 
that the total number of barbudos in Cuba during the 
whole campaign was only 3,000.* Castro’s fighting force 
was until the end so minute that it hardly deserves to be 
called an army, let alone a “peasant army,” and even the 
influx of the last four or five months failed to give it 
anything like a mass character. In any case, the character 
of an army is established by its leadership and cadres, 
which remained almost exclusively middle class through- 
out, and not by its common soldiers— or every army in 
the world would similarly be an army of the peasantry 
and proletariat, f 



* Even this figure may be vastly inflated. The true number was 
probably closer to 1,000 than to 3,000. But even Sartre’s figure serves 
to make the point. 

f The cream of the jest is that Guevara is authority for the state- 
ment that the campesinos of the Sierra Maestra, from whom the 
rebel army was first recruited, “came from that part of this social 
class which shows most aggressively its love for the land and its 
possession, that is to say, which expresses most perfectly the spirit 
which can be characterized as petty bourgeois” {Verde Olivo, April 
9, 1961). Thus, the rebel army was initially made up of the urban 
and rural petty bourgeoisie, at least in spirit! 
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How could such a small band “defeat” Batista’s army 
of over 40,000? 

The answer is tnat it did not defeat Batista’s army in 
any military sense. It succeeded in making Batista destroy 
himself. Until the spring of 1958, life in most of Cuba 
went on much as usual. But the fiasco of the April strike 
forced Castro to change his tactics. Disappointed in his 
hopes of a mass uprising, he shifted over to full-scale 
guerrilla warfare— bombings, sabotage, hit-and-run raids. 
Batista’s answer to the terror was counterterror. The 
army and secret police struck back blindly, indiscrimi- 
nately, senselessly. The students, blamed as the main 
troublemakers, were their chief victims. It became safer 
for young men to take to the hills than to walk in the 
streets. The orgy of murders, tortures, and brutalities 
sent tremors of fear and horror through the entire Cuban 
people and especially the middle-class parents of the 
middle-class students. 

This universal revulsion in the last six months of Ba- 
tista’s rule penetrated and permeated his own army and 
made it incapable of carrying out the offensive it launched 
in May against Castro’s hideout. As Mills’s book says, 
Batista’s army “just evaporated.” The engagements be- 
tween the two sides were so few and inconclusive that 
Batista’s abdication caught Castro by surprise. The real 
victor in this struggle was not Castro’s “peasant army” 
but the entire Cuban people. The heaviest losses were 
suffered by the largely middle-class urban resistance 
movement, which secreted the political and psychologi- 
cal acids that ate into Batista’s fighting force; Sartre was 



told that Batista’s army and police killed 1,000 barbudos 
in the last clashes in the mountains and 19,000 in the 
urban resistance movement. 

Castro’s guerrilla tactics, then, aimed not so much at 
“defeating” the enemy as at inducing him to lose his 
head, fight terror with counterterror on the largest possi- 
ble scale, and make life intolerable for the ordinary citi- 
zen. The same terror that Castro used against Batista 
has been used against Castro. And Castro has responded 
with counterterror, just as Batista did. 



THE PROMISED LAND 

The struggle for power also helps to answer the ques- 
tion: Was the Cuban revolution “betrayed”? The answer 
obviously depends on what revolution one has in mind— 
the revolution that Castro promised before taking power, 
or the one he has made since taking power. 

Huberman and Sweezy have written: “Fidel had made 
his promises and was determined to carry them out, faith- 
fully and to the letter.” But neither they, nor Mills, nor 
Sartre ever says what these promises were. The oversight 
has been a necessary part of the mythology. 

I have made a brief inventory of the promises, political 
and economic, made by Castro from his “History Will 
Absolve Me” speech (at his Moncada trial in 1953) to 
the end of 1958. These promises so soon became em- 
barrassing that some of his literary champions began to 
rewrite history (after less than two years! ) by avoiding 
all mention of them. 
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Political 

Castro’s 1953 speech predicted that the first revolu- 
tionary law would be restoration of the 1940 Constitu- 
tion and made an allusion to a “government of popular 
election.” 

Castro’s manifesto of July, 1957, his first political 
declaration from the Sierra Maestra, contained a “formal 
promise” of general elections at the end of one year and 
an “absolute guarantee” of freedom of information, press, 
and all individual and political rights guaranteed by the 
1940 Constitution. 

Castro’s letter of December 14, 1957, to the Cuban 
; exiles upheld the “prime duty” of the post-Batista pro- 
j visional government to hold general elections and the 
| right of political parties, even during the provisional 
I government, to put forward programs, organize, and 
I participate in the elections. 

In an article in Coronet magazine of February, 1958, 
j Castro wrote of fighting for a “genuine representative 
j government,” “truly honest” general elections within 
; twelve months, “full and untrammelled” freedom of pub- 
g lie information and all communication media, and re- 
[. establishment of all personal and political rights set forth 
| in the 1940 Constitution. The greatest irony is that he 
l defended himself against the accusation “of plotting to 
| replace military dictatorship with revolutionary dictator- 
| ship.” 

In his answers to his first biographer, Jules Dubois, in 
May, 1958, Castro pledged “full enforcement” of the 
| 1940 Constitution and “a provisional government of en- 
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tirely civilian character that will return the country to 
normality and hold general elections within a period of 
no more than one year.” 

In the unity manifesto of July, 1958, Castro agreed “to 
guide our nation, after the fall of the tyrant, to normality 
by instituting a brief provisional government that will 
lead the country to full constitutional and democratic 
procedures.” 

Economic 

In the 1953 speech, Castro supported grants of land 
to small planters and peasants, with indemnification to 
the former owners; the rights of workers to share in 
profits; a greater share of the cane crop to all planters; 
and confiscation of all illegally obtained property. His 
land reform advocated maximum holdings for agricul- 
tural enterprises and the distribution of remaining land 
to farming families; it also provided for encouragement 
of “agricultural cooperatives for the common use of 
costly equipment, cold storage, and a uniform profes- 
sional direction in cultivation and breeding.” In addition, 
the speech expressed the intention of nationalizing the 
electric and telephone companies. 

The manifesto of July, 1957, defined the agrarian re- 
form as distribution of barren lands, with prior indem- 
nification, and conversion of sharecroppers and squatters 
into proprietors of the lands worked on. 

The Coronet article favored a land reform to give 
peasants clear title to the land, with “just compensation 
of expropriated owners.” It declared that Castro had no 
plans for expropriating or nationalizing foreign invest- 
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merits and that he had suspended an earlier program to 

extend government ownership to public utilities. On 

nationalization, he wrote: 

* 

I personally have come to feel that nationalization is, 
at best, a cumbersome instrument. It does not seem to 
make the state any stronger, yet it enfeebles private 
enterprise. Even more importantly, any attempt at 
wholesale nationalization would obviously hamper 
the principal point of our economic platform-indus- 
trialization at the fastest possible rate. For this purpose, 
foreign investments will always be welcome and secure 
here. 

In May, 1958, he assured Jules Dubois: 

Never has the 26th of July Movement talked about 
socializing or nationalizing the industries. This is simply 
stupid fear of our revolution. We have proclaimed 
from the first day that we fight for the full enforce- 
ment of the Constitution of 1940, whose norms estab- 
lish guarantees, rights, and obligations for all the 
elements that have a part in production. Comprised 
therein is free enterprise and invested capital as well 
as many other economic, civic, and political rights. 

. The unity manifesto of July, 1958, which was writ- 
ten by Castro, merely called for: 

A minimum governmental program that will guar- 
antee the punishment of the guilty ones, the rights of 
the workers, the fulfillment of international commit- 
ments, public order, peace, freedom, as well as the 
economic, social, and political progress of the Cuban 
■ people. 

Law No. 3 of the Sierra Maestra on Agrarian Reform, 
dated October 10, 1958, on the very eve of taking power, 
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was based on the principle that those who cultivate the 
land should own it. This law, signed by Fidel Gastro and 
the then Judge Advocate General, Dr. Humberto Sori 
Marin, made no mention of “cooperatives” or “state 
farms.” Its entire intent was to implement the hitherto 
neglected agrarian-reform provision in the Constitution 
of 1940.* 

Such were the promises that Fidel had made.f The 
near unanimity with which Castro’s victory was ac- 
cepted in January, 1959, was the result not merely of 
his heroic struggle and glamorous beard but of the politi- 
cal consensus he appeared to embody. This consensus 
had resulted from the democratic disappointments in 
1944-52 and the Batista despotism of 1952-58. There was 

* Its full text, which became extremely rare after Castro took 
power, may be found in Enrique Gonzalez Pedrero, La Revolution 
Cubana (Mexico: Escuela Nacional de Ciencias Polfticas y Sociales, 
1959), pp. 143-56. 

t Castro’s pre-1959 promises are dealt with by Huberman and 
Sweezy in a peculiar way. They cite twelve and a half pages of the 
1953 speech but omit the five-point program on which Castro said 
the revolution was based. This program began: “The first revolu- 
tionary law would have restored sovereignty to the people and pro- 
claimed the Constitution of 1940 as the true supreme law of the 
state, until such time as the people should decide to modify it or to 
change it.” The others provided for grants of land to small planters 
and peasants, with indemnification to the former owners; the right 
of workers to share in profits; a greater share of the cane crop to 
all planters; and confiscation of all illegally obtained property. 

Although the speech makes other important points, this is the only 
itemized program in it, and it is hard to see how its omission can 
be justified. The unity pact of July, 1958, is handled in the same 
way. It contained three points: a common strategy, postwar “nor- 
mality,” and “a minimum governmental program” I have quoted the 
second point in full in the text. Huberman and Sweezy cite a para- 
graph in this unity pact that asked the U.S. to cease all military and 
other types of aid to Batista, but ignore the three-point program, 
which might have put Castro’s promises in a somewhat different light. 

Mills simply ignores the whole collection of Castro’s prepower 
pledges. 
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broad agreement that Cuba could never go back to the 
corrupt brand of democracy of the past, and the Cuban 
middle class was ready for deep-going social and political 
reforms to make impossible another Prio Socarras and 
another Batista. Castro promised to restore Cuban de- 
mocracy and make it work, not a “direct” or “people’s” 
democracy but the one associated with the 1940 Consti- 
tution, which was so radical that much of it, especially 
the provision for agrarian reform, was never imple- 
mented. 

It is, moreover, unthinkable that Castro could have 
won power if he had given the Cuban people the slight- 
est forewarning of what he has presented them with— a 
press and all other means of communication wholly 
government controlled, ridicule of elections, wholesale 
confiscation and socialization, “cooperatives” that are (as 
Huberman and Sweezy admitted) virtually “state farms,” 
or a dictatorship of any kind, including that of the pro- 
letariat. It was precisely the kind of promises Castro made 
that enabled him to win the support of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Cuban middle and other classes; a 
“peasant revolution” would hardly have been expressed 
in quite the same way. 

The least that can be said, therefore, is that Castro 
promised one kind of revolution and made another. The 
revolution Castro promised was unquestionably betrayed. 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION 

The Castro mythology tends to distort not only the 
original nature of the Cuban revolution but also the 
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character of Cuban society. Pages were written by 
Huberman and Sweezy about the peasantry, a single 
paragraph about the working class, and almost nothing 
about the middle class. Mills never seems to have made 
up his mind which Cubans were speaking through him. 
His own list of the Cubans who spoke to him indicates 
that there was not a worker, and certainly not a peasant, 
in the lot. Without exception, his informants were mid- 
dle-class intellectuals and professionals of the type in 
power. Sometimes he makes them speak in their own 
name; more often they masquerade as the most impover- 
ished and miserable of Cuban peasants. They say, “we 
squatted on the edge of the road in our filthy huts,” as 
if they were the “we” and as if this was typical of all 
Cubans. The average reader might imagine that Cuba 
was nothing but “a place of misery and filth, illiteracy 
and exploitation and sloth.” This may be a triumph of 
propaganda but it is a travesty of sociology. 

Cuba before Castro was, indeed, a country with seri- 
ous social problems, but it was far from being a peasant 
country or even a typically “underdeveloped” one. Its 
population was more urban than rural: 57 per cent lived 
in the urban areas and 43 per cent in the rural, with the 
trend strongly in favor of the former (according to the 
Geo graft a de Cuba , written by Antonio Nunez Jimenez, 
the first Director of the Agrarian Reform Institute). 
The people dependent on agriculture for a living made 
up about 40 per cent, and of these over one-quarter were 
classified as farmers and ranchers. In 1954, the national 
income was divided as follows: the sugar industry, agri- 
cultural and industrial, 25 per cent; other agriculture, 
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13 per cent; other industry and commerce, 40 per cent; 
everything else, 21 per cent. In 1950, only 44 per cent 
of the total labor force was agricultural. 

The standard of living, low by U.S. and West Euro- 
pean standards, was comparatively high for Latin Amer- 
ica; only three countries, Venezuela, Argentina, and 
Chile, rated above Cuba in per capita income; Cuba’s 
was almost as high as Italy’s and much higher than 
Japan’s. Cuba ranked fifth in Latin America in manufac- 
turing, behind Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, and Chile. 
Cuba had 1 automobile for every 39 inhabitants (in 
Argentina, 1 for every 60; in Mexico, 91; in Brazil, 158), 
and 1 radio for every 5 inhabitants (second to Argen- 
tina, with 1 for every 3). Cuban tourists were able to 
spend more in the United States than American tourists 
spent in Cuba. After World War II, Cuban interests 
were strong enough to buy a substantial share of U.S.- 
owned sugar production, which fell from 70-80 per cent 
of the total at its high point in the 1930’s to about 35 per 
cent in 1958. Government encouragement of “Cubaniza- 
tion” would easily have cut the figure in half again in a 
short time under a post-Batista democratic regime.* 

I am not trying to suggest that Cuba’s economy was a 

•Cuba was, in fact, an unevenly developed country with a rela- 
tively high standard of living, as one of the leading Cuban Com- 
munists, Anibal Escalante, has admitted: “In reality, Cuba was not 
one of the countries with the lowest standard of living of the masses 
in America but, on the contrary, one of those with the highest 
standard of living, and it was here where the first great patriotic, 
democratic, and socialist revolution of the continent burst forth and 
where the imperialist chain was first broken. If the historical devel- 
opment had been dictated by the false axiom expressed above, the 
revolution should have been first produced in Haiti, Colombia, or 
even Chile, countries of greater poverty for the masses than the 
Cuba of 1952 or 1958” ( Verde Olivo, July 30, 1961). 
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healthy one. It was precariously dependent on the fluctu- 
ations of a single crop, sugar, which accounted for more 
than 80 per cent of Cuban exports and employed about 
a half million workers for only three to four months a 
year. As the rates of illiteracy show— 41.7 per cent in the 
rural areas and only 11.6 per cent in the urban areas— 
the social development of Cuba was shockingly unbal- 
anced in favor of the cities and towns, and Castro’s cru- 
sade for the peasantry has repaid the Cuban upper and 
middle classes for decades of indifference to the welfare 
of the land workers. 

But this is not the same thing as implying (as Mills 
often does) that Cuba was nothing but a land of back- 
ward, illiterate, diseased, starving peasants. When he 
writes, “We speak Spanish, we are mainly rural, and we 
are poor,” the first statement is undoubtedly correct, the 
second is demonstrably false, and the third is partly true. 
Cuba was one of the most middle-class countries in Latin 
America. 

In effect, this mythology of the Cuban social structure 
makes Castro’s victory inexplicable. If a “handful” of 
middle-class “students and intellectuals” had the active 
support of only a few hundred or even a few thousand 
peasants, without either the working or middle classes (as 
Mills maintains), the Batista regime would never have 
toppled. It was the desertion of the middle class— on 
which Batista’s power was based— that caused his regime 
to disintegrate from within and his army to evaporate. 




Section II. DEMOCRATIC PLANS 



In order to assure internal and international confidence, the 
revolution of the '“10th of March,” 1952, maintained all the 
norms, principles and guarantees of the Constitution of 1940, 
with modifications only in regulatory measures. In accord with 
these norms and principles, there was no attack on the lives 
or the property and political rights of citizens. Nor was there 
political censure for anyone fulfilling the obligations of public 
office. The government tried to reach an agreement with the 
opposition for the holding of immediate elections. But most of 
the leaders of the opposition, realizing that the times were not 
propitious for their success and, in their own interests, wishing 
to delay the return to normalcy, refused the offer, and eagerly 
set out to promote disorder and violence. 

Respect for Tenure 

At the same time the government gave an example— without 
precedent in a revolution— of respecting in their positions the 
officers of all the autonomous bodies which exercise a good 
share of public power in the Cuban Government. This was our 
attitude in dealing with the Court of Accounts (Tribunal de 
Cuentas )— to respect all its justices and subordinates— in deal- 
ing with the National Bank of Cuba ( Banco Nacional de 
Cuba), and with the Bank of Agricultural and Industrial De- 
velopment (Banco de Fomento Agricola e Industrial), making 
new appointments only when an office-holder had resigned; in 



From pages 25— 31, Fulgencio Batista, Cuba Betrayed (New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1962). Reprinted 
with permission of the publishers at USACGSC and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part with- 
out express permission of the copyright owner. 
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dealing with the Commission of National Development ( Comi - 
sidn de Fomento National); with the Cuban Institute for the 
Stabilization of Sugar (Instituto Cubano de Estabilizacidn del 
Azucar); with the Commission for Arbitration of the Sugar 
Industry (Comision de Arbitrage Azucar ero), and with all the 
bodies connected with social security, whether of the laboring or 
professional classes. Among the bureaucracy of other govern- 
ment departments, where formerly any change in leadership had 
meant a massive wave of dismissals, the revolutionary govern- 
ment of the “10th of March” created hardly a stir. 

Terrorism and Sabotage 

The purpose of all these acts was to stabilize the country, to 
create as little upheaval as possible, gaining general confidence 
by seeking the national unity indispensable to progress, eco- 
nomic liberation and consolidation. But personal ambitions, 
political passions, and the desire to restore the old order vied 
with these patriotic objectives. They gave rise with diabolical 
intensity to the terror which, in the beginning, revealed its 
presence through bombs and explosives, in streets, parks, the- 
atres, cinemas, restaurants, cabarets and stores. It brought death 
or mutilation to children, women and men, most of whom were 
not concerned with politics. Then terror attacked the public 
services, the aqueducts and the electric works, highways, rail- 
ways, bridges, telephone networks, telegraph stations, post of- 
fices, and industrial and agricultural centers. 

Economic Aggression 

In describing this destructive process one must emphasize the 
effort made to destroy the economy, not only through the ac- 
tions summarized above, but also by attempts to obstruct the 
sugar harvests, and by organizing a campaign of slander through 
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* 

telephone calls, and propaganda protected by the absolute free- 
dom of the press.* A rumor was spread that “the government 
planned to seize bank deposits as well as the contents of safe 
deposit boxes in order to overcome its and the country’s bank- 
ruptcy.” After repeated failures of this campaign, public confi- 
dence was weakened in April, 1958, when a general strike, 
which threatened to put important national and foreign banks 
in a difficult spot, was called without success. 

These then were the negative methods of a struggle, which, 
as we have many times repeated, was directed not against the 
government but against Cuba. 

Attacks on Schools and Children 

The lawless campaign accentuated its own vile nature when 
it directed aggressive acts against kindergartens, hurling “Molo- 
tov cocktails” and attacking buses carrying boys and girls to 
their schools. 

In the wave of terror and violence which lashed the Island 
in the last two years, our government repeatedly tried the 
method of pardon, of forgetting offenses and calling for unity 
and national concord. What follows is an example of this policy. 

Two pionths before the assassination in Holguin of Col. Fer- 
min Cowley Gallegos, military chief of the zone in which the 
Castro family resided, the mother of Fidel and Raul, Mrs. Ruz 
Castro, addressed herself, with Cowley as intermediary, to the 

* “We independent journalists who visited Cuba during the first 
five years of Batista’s second government could never find reasons for 
criticizing a Batista tyranny, simply because both the first and second 
governments of the ex-Sergeant were distinguished by a sense of de- 
mocracy and liberty unsurpassed by any other Latin American coun- 
try.” (Aldo Baroni— “The Dance of the Hours” “La Danza de las 
Horas” ) —Excelsior, Jan. 12, 1960. Prensa Libre has continued to 
republish, in an effort to justify itself to the Castristas, the violent 
attacks it printed during the Batista “dictatorship.” This fact proves 
the truth of the quotation. 
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General Chief of Staff. I was to grant a truce, and through 
diplomatic safe-conduct or by the withdrawal of our troops 
from the region, the two«could take a plane or a ship out of the 
country. 

There was nothing suspicious about these overtures. Col. 
Cowley’s job was to protect the Castro Ruz family on the farm 
where the widowed mother lived with her children, Ramon 
and Juanita. These two children acted as messengers between 
the Colonel and Mrs. Ruz Castro. 

The Office of the Chief of Staff gave instructions for the with- 
drawal of the troops and called a halt to all fighting. A six-man 
patrol of marines and soldiers withdrew to relax on the sea 
coast. As they were not on duty, they reconnoitered the area 
and then spent the night in two abandoned huts. 

Trustingly, they took no precautions. They fell fast asleep, 
believing that the truce would be observed. About 4:30 in the 
morning one of them arose to prepare breakfast. Kindling the 
fire was to be, unknowingly, the signal for the consequent 
tragedy. Fidel Castro and a group of villains who accompanied 
him, making a mockery of his mother’s effort and of the truce, 
fell “heroically” upon those defenseless troops and slew them 
with knife and gun. 

Tolerance and Law 

Five laws of amnesty, one of them so comprehensive as to 
include the assailants of the “Moncada” barracks in 1953, and 
their ringleader Castro; wholesale pardons; repeated invitations 
to exiled leaders to return to the country; respect for the free- 
dom of the press as ordered by the Constitution; and, finally, 
the inclusion into the Electoral Code of the demands formulated 
by the opposition, particularly the direct and secret vote— these 
acts demonstrated the will of any government to maintain peace 
and advance progress. 
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Work and Credit 



If one examines to what extent Cuba advanced, although 
deep in the sorrow, confusion and uncertainty of this struggle, 
the conclusion is obvious. If neither sugar*, nor minerals, nor 
other exports reached high price levels; if agreements could not 
be reached with foreign enterprise and if world investment 
capital was adversely influenced; if international opinion turned 
so hostile to Cuba as to convert Havana embassies into centers 
of conspiracy; if embargoes against the shipment of arms to 
the government were established— practically giving the status 
of belligerents to terrorists who committed every sort of outrage 
and violated laws, and, even enjoyed advantages in certain 
countries— then we must ask ourselves: How did Cuba attain 
such a high level of solvency and economic development at 
this time and under such circumstances? 

We must conclude that world opinion had been led astray 
by propaganda but that the Cuban Government had the posi- 
tive support of internal public opinion, because in no other way 
could the miracle of this economic development**, this height 
of prosperity and the high standard of living of labor, have been 
possible. 

These heights are not reached with guns. They are achieved 
through the confidence of businessmen, of investment capital, of 

* Ambassador Arthur Gardner, in his depositions before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security said: “. . . During the course of 
the time that I was there the economy rose tremendously. The building 
boom was sensational. If you had been in Havana ten years earlier, as 
I had, and then saw it the day I left, you would not recognize the city. 
. . . They (Cubans) felt that the time had finally come when they could 
begin investing money in Cuba, rather than putting their money, as 
they had in previous years, in banks in Switzerland and New York.” 

Ambassador Earle E. T. Smith, in his depositions before the same 
Subcommittee, said: “The year 1957 was the best economic year that 
Cuba has ever had.” 

**See Economic References in [section III, chapter 2] . 
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farmers, of all sectors of the population sharing in the produc- 
tion and commerce of a country . 

Constitution and Despotism 

Any suspension of constitutional guarantees was always pre- 
ceded by national clamor for such action. The people saw how 
the Legislative Power acted within the framework of the Con- 
stitution to modify the messages of the Executive Power, and 
approved or disapproved measures recommended by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers ( Consejo de Ministros). It made its own deci- 
sions, without conflicts on questions of party discipline. In the 
area of Judicial Power not one judge, magistrate, or employee 
was removed by the revolutionary government. Nor were there 
any dismissals when the constitutional government came to 
power after the election of 1954. In accordance with the Con- 
stitution, the internal control of the judges and courts was 
maintained by the Supreme Court ( Tribunal Supremo ), the 
majority of whose members had taken their seats under previous 
administrations. 

Intelligent public opinion observed the opposite take place 
later under Castro; and the world noted it with horror. We have 
seen assault, pillage and confiscation of newspapers imposing 
a gag of terror on the press. Those who professed to be defend- 
ers of the Constitution, rule without obeying it; nor do they 
have even their own revolutionary constitution. Those who 
claimed to respect the Judicial Power, defending Manuel Ur- 
rutia against the simple criticisms directed against his lies, 
destroyed the courts of justice. It must be strange to watch 
men who proclaimed the independence of civil power— among 
them the lawyer Jose Miro Cardona— converted into puppets 
of the Argentine (“Che Guevara) who speaks in the name 
of military power and chieftain Castro. It is easy to observe the 
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difference between the two regimes, because the latter has 
usurped all power, while we worked earnestly in harmony with 
the other government departments. 

There, in constant effort, in respect for laws and property 
rights, lies the secret of the economic greatness of Cuba. 
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Section III. SELECTED STATISTICS 




* * * * * * * 

TABLE [l ] : INCOME PER CAPITA IN V. S. DOLLARS 



Rank 


Latin American Country 


Year 


Income per Capita 


1 


Venezuela 


1958 


868 


2 


Costa Rica 


1958 


361 


3 


CUBA 


1958 


334 


4 


Chile 


1958 


291 


5 


Mexico 


1958 


260 


6 


Uruguay 


1957 


253 


7 


Panama 


1950 


246 


8 


Dominican Republic 


1957 


239 



From pages 277—292, reprinted by permission oi the publisher of The Devin-Adair Company from the book 
THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC by Fulgencio Batista. Reproduced at USA- 
CGSC by special permission and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part without express per- 
mission of the copyright owner. 
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TABLE [2] : PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES TO TOTAL POPULATION 
IN LATIN AMERICA IN 1958 * 



Rank 


Country 


Percent Illiterate 


1 


^Argentina 


8 


2 


Costa Rica 


21 


3 


Chile 


24 


4 


CUBA 


24 


5 


Puerto Rico 


26 


6 


Panama 


28 


7 


Uruguay 


35 


8 


Colombia 


35 


9 


Mexico 


38 


10 


Ecuador 


44 


11 


Peru 


50 


12 


Brazil 


51 


13 


Dominican Republic 


57 


14 


El Salvador 


58 


15 


Nicaragua 


60 


16 


Paraguay 


60 


17 


Venezuela 


60 


18 


Honduras 


65 


19 


Bolivia 


69 


20 


Guatemala 


72 


21 


Haiti 


90 



* Data from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1959. The Communist 
leader, Antonio Nunez Jimenez, claimed in 1959 that the Cuban illiteracy 
■rate was only 22.8%, 



TABLE [3 ] : percentage of national income devoted to public 
EDUCATION IN 1959* 



Rank 


Country 


Percent 


1 


CUBA 


3.4 f 


2 


Argentina 


3.1* 


3 


Costa Rica 


3.1 


4 


Peru 


3.1 


5 


Chile 


2.6 


6 


Guatemala 


2.3 


7 


Brazil 


2.3 § 


8 


Colombia 


1.9 § 


* Pan American Union, 


America in Figures, 


I960, Washington, D.C. The 



comparable U.S. figure for 1957-58 was 4.3%. 
t 1957-58. 1 1959-60. § 1957. 
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TABLE [4] : INHABITANTS PER UNIVERSITY STUDENT (1958)* 



Rank 


Country 


Inhabitants 
per Student 


1 


Argentina: 


135 


2 


Uruguay 


199 


3 


CUBA 


273 


4 


Mexico 


334 


5 


Panama 


387 


6 


Paraguay 


496 


7 


Costa Rica 


514 



* UNESCO, Annuaire Internationale d’Education. The comparable figures 
are 61 for the United States and 210 for Canada. 

TABLE [5] : INHABITANTS PER PHYSICIAN IN ACTIVE PRACTICE * 



Rank 


Country 


No. Inhabitants 


Year 


1 


Argentina 


760 


1956 


2 


Uruguay 


860 


1957 


3 


CUBA 


1,000 


1957 


4 


Venezuela 


1,700 


1957 


5 


Chile 


1,900 


1953 


6 


Mexico 


1,900 


1956 


7 


Paraguay 


1,900 


1957 


8 


Brazil 


2,500 


1954 



* Pan American Union, America in Figures, 1960. 



TABLE [6] : MORTALITY RATE PER THOUSAND PERSONS ( 1958 ) * 



Rank Country 


Mortality Rate 


Rank Country Mortality Rt 


1 CUBA 


5.8 


12 Peru 


10.3 


2 Uruguay 


7.0 


13 Paraguay 


10.6 


3 Boliviaf 


7.7 


14 Honduras 


11.1 


4 Venezuela 


7.8 


15 Mexico 


11.6 


5 Argentina 


8.1 


16 El Salvador 


11.7 


6 Canada 


8.1 


17 Chile 


12.1 


7 Dominican Rep. 


8.4 


18 Colombia 


12.8 


8 Nicaragua 


8.7 


19 Ecuador 


15.2 


9 Costa Rica 


9.0 


20 Brazil 


20.6 


10 Panama 


9.0 


21 Guatemala 


21.3 


11 United States 


9.4 







* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. 
f Probably due primarily to underreporting. 
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TABLE [7 ] : inflation in latin America 

(U.S. Department of Commerce data) 



% 

Rank 


Country 


Percent Increase in 
Consumer Goods 
Prices in 1958 


1 


CUBA 


1.4 


2 


Dominican Republic 


1.9 


3 


Honduras 


2.9 


4 


Guatemala 


3.3 


5 


Ecuador 


3.5 


6 


Costa Rica 


4.3 


7 


Venezuela 


4.7 


8 


El Salvador 


5.9 


9 


Panama 


6.2 


10 


Nicaragua 


6.9 


11 


Mexico 


7.8 


12 


Uruguay 


9.1 


13 


Colombia 


9.6 


14 


Peru 


12.4 


15 


Brazil 


15.4 


16 


Argentina 


19.8 


17 


Chile 


35.7 


18 


Paraguay 


43.8 


19 


Bolivia 


63.0 



TABLE [8]: foreign trade: value of imports in 
DOLLARS PER CAPITA (1958) * 



Rank Country 

1 Venezuela 

2 CUBA 

3 Panama 

4 Costa Rica 

5 Argentina 

6 Chile 

7 Uruguay 

8 Nicaragua 



Value of Imports 

2,380 

1,320 

1,042 

865 

590 

550 

537 

531 



Pan American Union, America in Figures, 1960. 




TABLE [10] . NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED PER THOUSAND INHABITANTS 

( 1952-1958 )* 



Rank 


Country * 


Number of Units 


Year 


1 


Uruguay 


180 


1958 


2 


Argentina 


180 


1958 


3 


CUBA 


129 


1956 


4 


Panama 


124 


1957 


5 


Venezuela 


102 ‘ 


1956 


6 


Costa Rica 


102 


1958 


7 


Nicaragua 


90 


1957 


8 


Peru 


76 


1957 



* Pan American Union, America in Figures, 1960. 

^ 4^ 4. 4 ^Li 4, •a. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 



TABLE til ] : television sets per 1,000 inhabitants (1959)* 



1 


CUBA 


56 


2 


Venezuela 


29 


3 


Argentina 


19 


4 


Mexico 


17 


5 


Brazil 


13 


6 


Colombia 


10 


7 


Uruguay 


5 


8 


Dominican Republic 


5 



* Pan American Union, America in Figures, 1960. 

^A ^ v^A 
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TABLE [12] : INFANT MORTALITY IN LATIN AMERICA 1958: (DEATHS 
DURING FIRST YEAR PER THOUSAND BIRTHS — SOURCE: 

Statistical Abstract of the United States , 1960) 



Rank 


Country 


Infant Mortality Rate 


1 ' 


CUBA 


37.6 


2 


Paraguay 


55.3 


3 


Panama 


57.9 


4 


Argentina 


61.1 


5 


Honduras 


64.4 


6 


Nicaragua 


69.3 


7 


Uruguay 


73.0 


8 


Dominican Republic 


76.6 


9 


El Salvador 


79.3 


10 


Mexico 


80.0 


11 


Peru 


88.4 


12 


Costa Rica 


89.0 


13 


Bolivia 


90.7 


14 


Venezuela 


91.2 


15 


Colombia 


100.0 



TABLE [13 ] : average size of farms in certain latin American 



countries (1958) 


Average Size of Farms 




Country 


in hectares 




CUBA 


56.7 




United States 


78.5 




Mexico 


82.0 




Venezuela 


335.0 




* * * 


* * 


* 
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TABLE [ 14 ]; U.S. INVESTMENTS 


IN LATIN 


AMERICA 






(in millions of dollars) 
Country or Area * 1956 1958 


Increase or 
Decline 




All Latin America 


7,059 


8,730 


1,671 


1 


Venezuela 


1,829 


2,722 


893 


2 


Brazil 


1,218 


1,345 


127 


3 


CUBA 


777 


1,001 


224 


4 


Mexico 


690 


781 


91 


5 


Chile 


676 


736 


60 


6 


Central America 


630 


737 


107 


7 


Argentina 


466 


517 


51 


8 


Peru 


343 


429 


86 


9 


Colombia 


298 


289 


— 9 




All Other 


132 


173 


41 




Percent represented by 
Cuba 


11.0% 


11.5% 


13.4% 


* 


* * 


* 


* * 


* 



TABLE [15] : PHYSICIANS PER THOUSAND 
COMPARISON (LATE 1950s) 

Physicians 


INHABITANTS, A WORLD 
* 

Population Physicians per 


Country 


(thousands) 


( millions ) 1 ,000 Population 


Italy (1958) 


69.9 


48.5 


1.44 


West Germany (1959) 


72.8 


51.5 


1.41 


United States (1958) 


217.1 


171.2 


1.27 


Japan (1960) 


97.3 


90.9 


1.07 


France (1959) 


44.4 


44.1 


1.01 


CUBA ( 1960) f 


6.4 


6.4 


1.00 


United Kingdom (1959) 42.5 


51.5 


0.83 



* Figures for physicians from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1962, 
pp. 935-936. Population data from UNESCO, op. cit. 
f The ratio of physicians to population was exactly the same in 1957. 



* * * * * * * 
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TABLE [16] : GAINFULLY EMPLOYED POPULATION OF CUBA (1958) 



Category 




No. 


Percent 


Agriculture, hunting & fishing 


818,706 


41.5 


Mining and quarrying 




9,618 


0.5 


Manufacturing 




327,208 


16.6 


Construction 




65,292 


3.3 


Public utilities 




8,439 


0.4 


Commerce 




232,323 


11.7 


Transport & communications 


104,003 


5.0 


Service 




395,904 


20.1 


Other 




10,773 


0.9 


TOTAL 


1,972,266 


100.0 


* * * * 




* * 


* 


TABLE [ 17 ] : HIGH SCHOOLS, SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND 


universities 


Total in 


Created by 


Created by 


Type of Institution 


1958 


Batista 


Others 


Universities 


13 


9 


4 


High Schools 


21 


15 


6 


Schools for Teachers 


19 


11 


8 


Home economics schools 


14 


8 


6 


Commercial schools 


19 


10 


9 


Art Schools 


7 


2 


5 


Technical Schools 


22 


15 


7 


Schools of Journalism, etc. 


6 


6 


0 


TOTALS 


121 


76 


45 


PERCENTAGES 


100* 


63% 


37% 


TABLE [18 ] : sugar prices, production 


AND EXPORTS 


Crop USA Price World Price 


Exports 


Year (Mils. Long Tons) t 




* 


( $ Mils. ) 


1954 4.75 4.93 




3.49 


431.5 


1955 4.40 4.80 




3.42 


472.6 


1956 4.60 4.86 




3.31 


523.2 


1957 5.51 5.33 




5.12 


645.0 


1958 5.61 5.22 




3.45 


587.5 


1959“ 5.99 5.40 




2.96 


491.7 



19631 

* The first year of the Communist regime in Cuba, 
f 1963 = 3 Mils, or so. 
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TABLE [19] : NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 





Cuban Mills 


U.S. Mills 


Other Ownership 


Year 


No. 


Pet, 


No. 


Pet. 


No. Pet. 


1939 


56 


22.4 % 


66 


55.1% 


52 22.5% 


1954 


116 


57.8% 


41 


41.0% 


4 1.2% 


1958 


121 


62.1% 


36 


36.7% 


4 0.3% 



TABLE [20] : SUGAR OUTPUT IN CUBA, U.S.A. AND U.S.S.R. 

Sugar Production in Thsds. Short Tons : 



Year or period 


USA 


USSR 


CUBA 


1935-1940 average 


1,901 


2,761 


3,183 


1950-1955 average 


2,351 


3,010 


6,078 


1955/56 


2,313 


4,200 


5,229 


1956/57 


2,529 


5,000 


6,252 


1957/58 


2,735 


5,800 


6,372 


1958/59 


2,820 


6,100 


6,600 



SUMMARY OF LABOR LEGISLATION IN CUBA 

1878 Law restricting child labor. . 

1909 Arteaga Law, requiring that wages be paid in legal tender, 
not in scrip. 

1910 Law authorizing construction of houses for workers. 

1910 Regulating closing hours of stores. 

1913 Commission to study an Employment and Social Security 
Code. 

1916 Worker’s Compensation Law. 

1921 Regulation of hours for banks and pharmacies. 

1924 Labor commissions set up at Cuban ports. 

1931 Establishment of an unemployment fund. 

AFTER THE REVOLUTION OF SEPTEMBER 1933: 

1933 Law requiring that 50% of every labor force be Cuban. 

1933 Trade Union Law. 

1934 Law protecting women workers. 

1934 Law of collective labor agreements. 

1934 Law establishing the right to paid vacations. 

1934 Law protecting workers and employees against arbitrary 
discharge. 

1934 Law affirming the right to join unions and the right to strike. 
1934 Eight-hour day law. 
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1934 Health and maternity protection for workers. 

1934 National Minimum Wage Commission. 

1935 Employment Exchanges Law. 

1936 Superior Council on Social Security. 

1936 Organization of an institute to retrain disabled workers. 

1936 National Institute of Prevention and Social Reforms. 

1937 Central Board on Maternity and Health. 

1941 Compulsory Arbitration Law. 

1943 National Commission of Social Cooperation. 

1945 Regulation of working hours in summer. 

1948 Law requiring banks to close on Saturdays. 

1948 Law on health standards in places of employment. 

1952 Financing of Palace of Labor. 

1953 Labor-Management Technical Committees. * 

1953 Compulsory payment of union dues provided by checkoff. 
1955 Law eliminating Communists from the trade unions and 

from public employment. 



DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF CASTRO COMMUNISM: 

1959 Abolition of the right to organize unions. 
1959 Strikes outlawed. 

1959 Minimum wage laws repealed. 

1959 Collective bargaining abolished. 

1959 Right to job security terminated. 

1959 Paid vacations abolished. 

1959 Compulsory work for the State instituted. 
1959 Payment of wages in scrip authorized. 



DISABILITY, OLD AGE, RETIREMENT AND DEATH BENEFITS 

Number of Funds Beneficiaries 



Category in 1958 in 1958 

Workers 21 1,400,000 

Professionals 20 8,000 

Government employees 11 140,000 

total 1,620,000 



Percent of Cuban labor force insured .... 90% 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: CONSOLIDATED DATA FROM 21 RETIREMENT FUNDS 



Collections in 1955 


$ Millions 

56.6 




Collections in 1958 


68.0 




Increase 


11.4 




Consolidated Balance 1955 


99.0 




Expenditures 


74.1 




Contribution to Capital 


14.9 




Total Assets in 1955 


212.2 




TRADE UNIONS IN CUBA: CONFEDERATION OF CUBAN WORKERS (CTC) 




Oct. 1944 


Dec. 1958 


Number of Industrial Unions 


30 


33 


Number of Union Locals 


1,560 


2,490 


No. of Collective Contracts in Force 


2,624 


7,638* 


* Havana Province only. 


TABLE [2l] : LATIN AMERICAN MONETARY RESERVES OF 


1 GOLD AND 



CONVERTIBLE FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 



Country 


1958 


1960 


1 Venezuela 


1,050 


558 


2 Brazil 


465 


428 


3 CUBA 


373 


144 


4 Mexico 


372 


393 


5 Uruguay 


205 


213 


6 Colombia 


160 


153 


7 Argentina 


129 


658 


TABLE [22] ‘.CUBA AS A 


MINERAL PRODUCER 


(1958) 




Cuba’s Position in: 


Mineral 


The World 


Americas 


Cobalt 


First 


First 


Nickel 


Second 


Second 


Chronium 


Eighth 


Second 


Manganese 


Eighth 


Second 


Copper 


Eleventh 


Sixth 
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Section IV. WAR AND THE PEASANT POPULATION 



To live in a continual state of war and to adapt to this new 
phenomenon creates an attitude of mind in the popular conscious- 
ness. The individual must undergo an adaptation to enable him to 
resist the bitter experience that threatens his tranquility. The Sierra 
Maestra and other newly liberated zones had to undergo this bitter 
experience. 

The situation in the rugged mountain zones was nothing less 
than frightful. The peasant, migrated from afar, eager for freedom, 
working to root out his sustenance from the newly dug land, had 
by dint of his labors coaxed the coffee plants to grow on the craggy 
slopes where creating anything new entails sacrifice — all this by his 
own sweat, in response to the age-old longing of man to possess his 
own plot of land, working with infinite love this hostile crag, an 
extension of the man himself. 

Soon after, when the coffee plants began to blossom with the 
fruit that represented his hope, the lands were claimed by a new 
owner. It might be a foreign company, a local land-grabber, or some 
other speculator taking advantage of peasant indebtedness. The po- 
litical caciques, the local army chieftains, worked for the company 
or the land-grabber, jailing or murdering any peasant who was 
unduly rebellious against these arbitrary acts. Such was the scene of 
defeat and desolation that we found, paralleling our own defeat at 



From pages 192—195, Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolutionary War by Che Guevara. Copyright C 
1968 by Monthly Review Press; reprinted by permission of Monthly Review Press at USACGSC and may not 
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Alegria de Pio, the product of our inexperience (our only misad- 
venture in this long campaign, our bloody baptism of fire). 

The peasantry recognized those lean men whose beards, now 
legendary, were beginning to flourish, as companions in misfortune, 
fresh victims of the repressive forces, and gave us their spontaneous 
and disinterested aid, without expecting anything of the defeated 
ones. 

Days passed and our small troop of now seasoned soldiers sus- 
tained the victories of La Plata and Palma Mocha. The regime re- 
sponded with all its brutality, and there were- mass assassinations of 
peasants. Terror was unleashed in the rustic valleys of the Sierra 
Maestra and the peasants withdrew their aid; a barrier of mutual 
mistrust loomed up between them and the guerrilleros, the former 
out of fear of reprisals, the latter out of fear of betrayal by the fear- 
ful. Our policy, nevertheless, was a just and understanding one, and 
the guajiro population began to return to their earlier relationship 
with our cause. 

The dictatorship, in its desperation and criminality, ordered the 
resettlement of thousands of guajiro families from the Sierra Ma- 
estra in the cities. 

The strongest and most resolute men, including almost all the 
youth, preferred liberty and war to slavery and the city. Long cara- 
vans of women, children, and old people took to the roads, leaving 
their birthplaces, going down to the llano, where they huddled on 
the outskirts of the cities. Cuba experienced the most criminal page 
of its history for the second time: the Resettlement. The first time 
it was decreed by Weyler, the bloody general of colonial Spain, this 
time by Fulgencio Batista, the worst traitor and assassin known to 
America. 

Hunger, misery, illness, epidemics, and death decimated the peas- 
ants resettled by the tyranny. Children died for lack of medical at- 
tention and food, when a few steps away there were the resources 
that could have saved their lives. The indignant protest of the 
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Cuban people, international scandal, and the inability of the dic- 
tatorship to defeat the rebels obliged the tyrant to suspend the re- 
settlement of peasant families from the Sierra Maestra. And once 
again they returned to the land of their birth, miserable, sick, deci- 
mated. Earlier they had experienced bombardments by the dictator- 
ship, the burning of their bohtos, mass murders; now they had ex- 
perienced the inhumanity and barbarism of a regime that treated 
them worse than colonial Spain treated the Cubans in the war of 
Independence. Batista had surpassed Weyler. The peasants returned 
with an unbreakable will to struggle until death or victory, rebels 
until death or freedom. 

Our little guerrilla band, of city extraction, began to don palm 
leaf hats, the people lost their fear, decided to join the struggle and 
proceed resolutely along the road to their redemption. In this 
change, our policy toward the peasantry and our military victories 
coincided, and this already revealed us to be an unbeatable force 
in the Sierra Maestra. 

Faced by the choice, all the peasants chose the path of revolution. 
The change of mental attitude, of which we have already spoken, 
now showed itself fully. The war was a fact — painful, yes, but 
transitory, a definitive state within which the individual was obliged 
to adapt himself in order to exist. When the peasants understood 
this, they made the adjustments necessary for the confrontation 
with the adverse circumstances that would come. 

The peasants returned to their abandoned plots of land; they 
stopped the slaughter of their animals, saving them for worse days; 
they became used to the savage machine gunning, and each family 
built its own shelter. They also accustomed themselves to periodic 
flights from the battle zones, with family, cattle, and household 
goods, leaving only their boh'tos for the enemy, which displayed its 
wrath by burning them to the ground. They accustomed themselves 
to rebuilding on the smoking ruins of their old dwellings, uncom- 
plaining but with concentrated hatred and the will to conquer. 




When the distribution of cattle began in the struggle against the 
dictatorship’s food blockade, they cared for their animals with lov- 
ing solicitude and they worked in groups, establishing what were 
in effect cooperatives in their efforts to move the cattle to a safe 
place, giving over all their pasture land and their mules to the 
common effort. 

It is a new miracle of the Revolution that the staunchest indi- 
vidualist, who zealously protected the boundaries of his property, 
joined — because of the war — the great common effort of the strug- 
gle. But there is an even greater miracle: the rediscovery by the 
Cuban peasant of his own happiness, within the liberated zones. 
Whoever has witnessed the timorous murmurs with which our 
forces were received in each peasant household, notes with pride 
the carefree clamor, the happy, hearty laughter of the new Sierra 
inhabitant. That is the reflection of his self-assurance which the 
awareness of his own strength gave to the inhabitant of our liberated 
area. That is our future task: that the concept of their own strength 
should return to the Cuban people, and that they achieve absolute 
assurance that their individual rights, guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, are their dearest treasure. More than the pealing of the bells, 
it will be the return of the old, happy laughter, of carefree security, 
lost by the Cuban people, which will signify liberation. 
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Section V. WAS A SOCIAL REVOLUTION NECESSARY IN CUBA? 



T O explain and justify Fidel Castro’s journey toward com- 
munism it has often been said that Cuba was an under- 
developed country and that in all underdeveloped countries 
the economic and social structure must be changed to meet 
the people’s needs for food, housing, clothing, education, and 
other things that are taken for granted in the United States, 
Western Europe, and even in Soviet Russia. 

Prerevolutionary Cuba is painted as a backward, semicolo- 
nial country, in which impoverished and miserable Cuban 
peasants were exploited by reactionary large landowners and 
big United States corporations which opposed industrializa- 
tion and agricultural diversification. 

It is indeed true that Cuba needed social and economic 
reform, a fact admitted officially by the United States gov- 
ernment in a 36-page white paper on Cuba, issued on April 
3, 1961, by the Department of State, but written in the White 
House by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., former Harvard his- 
torian and one of President Kennedy’s closest assistants. Yet 
the picture of Cuba painted by Castro’s propagandists was 
false. Cuba was a long way from being a typically underde- 
veloped country. Prior to Castro’s take-over, Cuba was a 
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country undergoing development. Its wealth was increasing 
from year to year; new industries were being established; the 
livestock industry had attained maturity and constituted an 
impressive source of wealth; mining was developing at a 
rapid pace. And at the time of Batista’s coup of March 10, 
1952, the greatest desire of the Cubans was to have an “hon- 
est” government. Public pressure for integrity had prompted 
the government of President Carlos Prio Socarras to entrust 
to honest men the cleanup of two major departments— Edu- 
cation and Treasury. And in the abortive elections of 1952 
the presidential candidate of the Cuban Revolutionary party 
(Autenticos), the government party, was an honest man, 
Carlos Hevia, an Annapolis graduate of the class of 1919; the 
principal opposition party candidate, Professor Agramonte, 
also was an honest man. 

Dr. Manuel A. de Varona, former prime minister of Cuba, 
and coordinator-general of the anti-Castro Cuban Democratic 
Revolutionary Front, recently stated that it is totally untrue 
that Cuba needs a socialist regime to solve the poverty among 
underprivileged classes. 

In a letter refuting a statement by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
in her column “My Day,” that Cuba needed a socialist regime, 
Dr. Varona said: 

Only fifty years after the birth of Cuba as an independent re- 
public, free enterprise placed Cuba among the countries with the 
highest standard of living in the Americas. 

In 1952, Cuba occupied third place in per capita income in 
Latin America; was second in meat consumption per capita ( only 
surpassed by Argentina); second in miles of paved roads per 
1,000 square miles of territory; second in ratio of doctors to popu- 
lation, and third in standard of wages paid to 500,000 sugar work- 
ers, surpassed only by Canada and the United States. 

In exports, Cuba surpassed all combined Central American Re- 
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publics and the peso was one of the strongest world currencies on 
par with the American dollar. 

Our labor laws wQre among the most advanced in the world, 
granting workers certain rights and benefits which cannot be 
found even in the United States. 

The Cuban people neither want nor need a Socialist regime. 
What they desire is a political stability and honesty in public 
administration within a democratic free enterprise framework. 
The proof of this is that the revolutionary program against Batista, 
to which Fidel Castro later pledged himself, was based on these 
popular aspirations together with restoration of our democratic 
process interrupted by Batista in 1952. 

It was also admitted by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development that Cuba was not a land of 
oppressive poverty in which the common man had practically 
nothing. In its “Report on Cuba,” 1951, the technical mission 
of the IBRD stated: 

The general impression of members of the Mission, from obser- 
vations and travels all over Cuba, is that living levels of the farm- 
ers, agricultural laborers, industrial workers, storekeepers, and 
others are higher all along the line than for corresponding groups 
in other tropical countries. This does not mean that there is no 
dire poverty in Cuba, but simply that in comparative terms 
Cubans are better off, on the average, than people of these other 
areas. 

And the Department of Commerce in a 1956 report on 
Cuba, stated: “Cuban national income has reached levels 
which give the Cuban people one of the highest standards 
of living in Latin America.” 1 

Cuba's organized labor movement was one of the most 
advanced in Latin America, even during Batista’s regime. 



1 U.S. Department of Commerce, Investment in Cuba (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1956), p. 184. 
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Salaries were high, and even unskilled labor was paid as 
much as $6 or $7 a day. Concerning labor conditions in Cuba, 
Ernst Schwarz, the executive secretary of the Committee on 
Latin-American Affairs of the CIO, said: 

The Cuban Confederation of Labor has successfully weathered 
the latest political storm caused by the Batista coup in March, 
1952. It has been able so to preserve its unity and strength as a 
powerful Cuban institution that even the new dictatorial regime 
has not dared to touch or eliminate it. The CTC 2 has enabled the 
Cuban workers to set an example to others of what can be 
achieved by labor unity and strength. Wages are far above those 
paid in many other parts of the Caribbean or, for that matter, 
Latin America. In addition, the eight-hour working day forms the 
basis for every one of the collective contracts concluded by the 
CTC’s affiliated organizations. Modern types of social protection 
and insurance are provided in laws, public statutes, or union con- 
tracts; while funds maintained and administered in common by 
labor, employers, and the authorities provide adequate means to 
put them into practice. The sugar workers' union alone, to cite 
one example, disposes of such a fund in the amount of half a bil- 
lion dollars, and its insurance covers medical attention, sickness, 
and accidents during and out of work. The CTC, moreover, has 
taken up a place of full responsibility within the Cuban com- 
munity as a whole, and at present develops its own economic 
program to compensate for the seasonal nature of employment 
and production in the sugar industry. Today, the Confederation 
counts more than a million members— with its 500,000 sugar work- 
ers constituting the most powerful of the thirty-five national federa- 
tions affiliated with it and representing every branch of industry 
and agriculture on the island. The Confederation has drawn every 
fifth Cuban into its ranks, and has thus obtained a much higher 
numerical degree of organization in proportion to population 
than, for example, the much larger movement in the United 
States. 

2 Confederacidn de Trabajadores de Cuba (Cuban Confederation of 
Workers). 
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The labor movement in Cuba' is now under the complete 
control of the Communists and all the unions have become 
instruments of the Ministry of Labor. Months ago free ele- 
ments of Cuba’s organized labor movement broke relations 
with Castro, and many leaders are now in prison. Others 
have taken refuge in embassies of countries which have not 
as yet broken diplomatic relations with Castro, and a great 
number have fled into exile in the United States. David Sal- 
vador, one of Castro’s closest collaborators in the 26th of 
July Movement against Batista, is at present in prison, and 
it has been rumored that he will be executed. 

Many of the labor leaders in exile are now united in the 
Cuban Revolutionary Democratic Labor Front (Frente Ob- 
rero Revolucionario Democrdtico Cubano), known by its ini- 
tials, FORD. This FORD group belongs to the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Democratic Front, headed by Dr. Manuel A. de 
Varona. What makes FORD especially significant is that it 
includes some of the most highly qualified trade unionists 
: with first-class revolutionary credentials. Most of them had 

| risked their lives in the revolt against Batista, and they are 
| now taking steps which might lead to action against Castro. 
Among these exiled leaders are many who only last Decem- 
ber led demonstrations of the powerful electrical workers in 
front of the presidential palace, shouting “Cuba yes, Russia 
no. 

Free trade unionism in Cuba is dead. In its place the Cas- 
tro regime has introduced factory committees, workers’ coun- 
cils— Cuba-style soviets— which establish the work norms, the 
schedules, the incentives, and the wage scales. Hard-won 
labor standards achieved by trade unions through collective 
bargaining have been cut 50 per cent. Now discipline is the 
i key word. Workers are exploited and local leadership is 
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scared to death. To impel the workers to higher productivity, 
Cuba's economic czar, Guevara, introduced a plan known in 
Russia as the Stakhanovite system— a modem Marxist term 
for the outmoded capitalist practice known as the speedup. 

The communist-dominated movement is officially headed 
by Jesus Soto, a 26th of July Movement member, who has 
been a tool of the Communists from the very beginning of 
Castro’s take-over in 1959. The real power, however, is Ldz- 
aro Pena, an old communist boss who was the secretary- 
general of the CTC and one of its founders. Pena, who was 
the most important boss of the CTC during the first Batista 
regime, has been for a long time the vice-president of the 
communist CTAL ( Confederation de Trabajadores de Amer- 
ica Latina) which is controlled by the well-known procom- 
munist leader, Vicente Lombardo Toledano. 

During the 1940’s Lombardo Toledano became the kingpin 
in the communist trade-union activities in Latin America, but 
he refused to join the official Communist party of Mexico, 
with whom he had fought many bitter battles in the past 
years. Instead, he organized his own People’s party (Partido 
Popular) in 1947, which did not apparently lessen his posi- 
tion vis-&-vis the top leaders of the international communist 
movement. Lombardo Toledano and former President of 
Mexico Lazaro Cardenas, are the two main supporters of 
Castro and communism in Cuba. 

Under Batista the forgotten man of Cuba was not the 
laborer but the peasant. The most backward people of Cuba 
were the peasants of the Sierra Maestra region. In the rest 
of the island, however, the peasants were much better off as 
laws protected them from eviction by the big landowners 
and the thousands who worked in the sugar industry be- 
longed to one of the most powerful labor unions of Cuba, 
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the Federation of Sugar Workers. They were protected by 
advanced social legislation and they were not communist 
dominated. Even now the boss of the Cuban sugar workers, 
Conrado Becquerj is not a Communist, although he is one of 
the few labor leaders who has backed down before commu- 
nist infiltration and has become a tool of the Reds. 

In order to understand the strength of the Sugar Workers' 
Federation it should be kept in mind that those who work 
for wages make up the bulk of the rural population of Cuba. 
In other words, Cuba is one of the few countries where there 
is in the countryside a highly developed working class com- 
posed of the workers in the 161 sugar mills located in the 
middle of the cane-growing areas all over the island. 

Cuba before Castro was by no means a paradise. There 
were ugly things too, in addition to the terror of Batista. Al- 
most a fourth of the Cuban population over the age of 10 
was illiterate in 1953 and only 11 per cent of the population 
had had more than 6 years of schooling. 3 The lack of educa- 
tion of the masses, particularly in the rural regions, meant 
that millions of Cubans could easily fall prey to unscrupu- 
lous demagogues such as Castro and his associates. 

Although Cuba is considered one of the healthiest coun- 
tries in Latin America, with no yellow fever or typhus and 
with malaria practically eliminated, malnutrition and para- 
sitic infection continue to be major health problems in rural 
areas. 

The major drawback of Cuba, however, was not educa- 
tion or health but an unhealthy economy which failed to give 
employment to about 25 per cent of the Cuban labor force. 
Cuba's greatest single problem was unemployment, and above 

3 Cuban census data reported in Investment in Cuba, pp. 178, 182. 
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all, seasonal unemployment caused by the annual layoff of 
thousands of men after the close of the sugar-grinding season 
—a situation which Fidel Castro intended to correct through 
agricultural diversification and industrialization. 

According to a 1953 census, only about 75 per cent of the 
Cuban labor force was employed on an annual basis. This 
meant that on an average day one out of four Cubans who 
were able to work and wanted to work could not find a job, It 
is safe to say that this one-out-of-four unemployment figure 
was normal in prerevolutionary Cuba. As a comparison, it will 
be recalled that in the worst year of the worst depression in 
United States history there were about 25 per cent unem- 
ployed, which is the normal unemployment percentage for 
Cuba. 

The main reason for this large Cuban unemployment was 
the country’s economy, dependent on the fluctuation of a 
single crop, sugar, which accounted for more than 75 per 
cent of Cuba’s exports and the employment of a half million 
sugar workers for the short period of three or four months 
out of the year. 

To realize the importance of sugar in Cuba’s economy it 
should be remembered that two-thirds of the national income 
stems directly or indirectly from sugar. Before nationalization 
in the autumn of 1960, the sugar industry represented an 
investment of $650 million, of which the United States 
shared in some $300 million. Of Cuba’s 161 sugar mills 30 
were controlled by a dozen or so United States interests, 
which accounted for 37 per cent of the island’s production. 
In 1939 American enterprises produced 55 per cent of the 
crop, the Cuban 22 per cent. By the 1950’s the proportion 
was reversed— 62 per cent , of the crop was produced by the 
Cubans, 36 per cent by the Americans. 
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Another negative aspect of Cuba’s prerevolutionary econ- 
omy was its chronic condition of semistagnation. The rate of 
economic growth— close to Vfa per cent— was one of the lowest 
in the world. Unemployment, that old enemy of the working 
class and friend of communism, was a permanent source of 
frustration for hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who 
each year reached the working age. As far as these young 
people were concerned, Cuba’s old economic order had little 
to offer them but unemployment or a low-paid government 
position. To them, both Fidelism and communism had great 
appeal, but especially the former because of its nationalistic 
and patriotic fervor. Thousands and thousands of these 
young men and women are now in the People’s Militia, Fidel 
Castro’s most important military force. 

Cuba’s one-crop sugar economy— responsible for the 
chronic unemployment that Fidel tried to solve through agri- 
cultural diversification, land reform, and industrialization— 
was almost entirely dependent on the United States. 

Since the establishment of the republic in 1902, Cuba sold 
at least 70 per cent of its exports of sugar, tobacco, and other 
products to the United States. During all those years Cuba 
has, in return, purchased from the United States about 80 
per cent of its machinery, chemicals, new materials, and thou- 
sands of other items required by a nation which has never 
been able to produce even its own food. 

From the time Fidel Castro marched into Havana in Jan- 
uary, 1959, following the fall of the Batista regime, the 
bearded young revolutionary leader — Lider Maximo (max- 
imum leader), as Fidel prefers to be called— he has re- 
peatedly said that he would make Cuba “economically and 
politically independent of the United States.” Unhappily he 
has accomplished it— not by creating an economically inde- 
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pendent nation but by making it a nation entirely depend- 
ent on tbe Soviet Union ajid the communist bloc. 

In the autumn of 1959 it became clear to a growing num- 
ber of Castro’s assistants, including Dr. Felipe Pazos, interna- 
tionally respected top Cuban economist, that Fidel Castro’s 
policy had no other aim than that of establishing conditions 
favorable to a rapid communization of Cuba. 

During the first six months of the Cuban revolutionary 
regime Castro had not only the admiration of the world but 
the absolute loyalty of Cubans of every class. Even land- 
owners recognized the distortions in the country’s economy 
and the need for reforms. All Cubans, including those af- 
fected by the sweeping reforms, approved Fidel Castro’s 
efforts to rid the country of chronic unemployment through 
agricultural diversification and giving land to the landless. 
Castro used to say that after giving the land to the landless 
he would then make available low-cost loans, equipment, 
technical assistance, marketing service, so that the peasants 
would become prosperous small farmers. They would thus- 
according to Fidel’s plan— be able to buy all sorts of goods 
that heretofore had been imported from the United States 
but would now be manufactured by industries newly created 
in Cuba. In the creation of these new industries both do- 
mestic and foreign private capital was welcomed by the rev- 
olutionary government. During his United States tour in the 
spring of 1959 Castro denied any plans for the expropriation 
of private property and called for foreign private capital in- 
vestment in Cuba for the industrialization of the country. 

It is interesting to recall that during the first part of his 
regime many of the wealthy people in Cuba were ready to 
make personal sacrifices to help accomplish the reforms; 
many offered their advice, personal service, and even their 
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money; others were ready to make any investment in ac- 
cordance with the government's new economic trends. 

Castro was not at all interested. He not only avoided peo- 
ple of wealth and prominence but refused to make use of 
men with wide experience in business. He would have no 
one in his official family except his barbudos or those who 
had demonstrated an unfailing loyalty to the revolution and 
to himself. From the very beginning his devotion was to the 
masses, and he felt at ease only when he was among his gua- 
jiros ( farm hands ) . 

Since the advent of the Castro regime on January 1, 1959, 
Cuba has experienced far-reaching social and economic 
changes. During the first year and a half those structural 
changes were carried out under a semicapitalist economic 
system and apparently were not aimed at an over-all change 
in the social structure of the Cuban society. Apart from na- 
tionalization, the most striking change in Cuba during this 
period was the large shift in income to wage earners. This 
was brought about by a rise of 20 per cent in wages. The 
large increase in income of workers led to a corresponding 
increase in their consumption, despite a reduction in total im- 
ports. Although wages had risen, businessmen did not raise 
prices for fear of being considered counterrevolutionary, and 
in the hope of escaping nationalization they maintained pro- 
duction. 

The Cuban government officially labeled 1959 “The Year 
of Liberation,” but the economists should call it “The Year of 
Consumption.” In 1959 there was a shift of more than $250 
million from private investment to private and government 
consumption. Although there was a large volume of govern- 
ment investment, it was scattered among many small projects, 
most of them of a welfare character. Even investment was 
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1 % 

mainly oriented to immediate increases in consumption 
(beaches, parks, low-cost housing, schools, etc.). The year 

1959 was a boom year foj: Cuba and what is more important, 
it was for the first time a boom not based on a world market 
demand for sugar. It occurred in spite of a sharp drop in 
private construction, which traditionally has been one of 
the main economic activities of the country. The picture in 

1960 and the first half of 1961 is completely different. This 
period could be called “the transition period,” from the cap- 
italist system to socialism or communism. This has been car- 
ried out at a faster tempo than in the so-called people’s re- 
publics of Eastern Europe. 

Given the fast tempo at which the Cuban economy is being 
socialized and the large proportion of producing capacity 
that has already passed from private to government manage- 
ment, one essential question in the Cuban situation is the 
effect on production of this rapid and widespread change in 
ownership and management. Ordinarily the fast pace of 
socialization would be expected to bring about a fall in pro- 
duction in both the socialized and the still-private enter- 
prises— in the former because of the inexperience of the new 
managers and in the latter because of the inhibiting effects 
of impending expropriation. Production has not fallen, as a 
rule, in socialized farms and industries, in spite of the inex- 
perience of the new managers. The printing press has put vast 
sums at the disposal of the socialized enterprises, bookkeep- 
ing has been set aside as a counterrevolutionary hindrance, 
and inefficiency has only resulted in highly increased costs, 
rather than in decreased production. 

By the summer of 1961 the process of socialization had 
been completed. Cuba is in word and deed a socialist re- 
public, just as any of those that compose the Soviet Union. 
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Cuba should already be considered a socialist society; the 
upper classes have been destroyed and the middle class has 
been uprooted. , 

Opposition to communism has appeared in all classes, in- 
cluding the peasantry. The guajiro had been promised his 
own plot of land; instead, with relatively few exceptions, he 
finds himself working for a collective or a state farm, and 
consequently he feels cheated. It should be stressed that 
many of the anti-Castro freedom fighters in the Escambray 
Mountains and Oriente Province were peasants. 

The core of the opposition to the communist regime is 
among the teachers, students, writers, doctors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, priests, storekeepers, office workers, in general, the 
white-collar class— the same class that fought Batista’s dicta- 
torship and contributed to Castro’s victory. 

It is certain that these people would not have given their 
support to Fidel if they had had the slightest indication of 
what was going to happen under him. 

Fidel Castro could not have won without the support of 
this class of Cubans; the guerrilla warfare waged by him in 
the mountains would never have brought about the defeat 
of the Batista regime. He succeeded only because thousands 
of civilians behind the lines supported him. It was precisely 
the kind of promises Castro made to the Cuban people that 
enabled him to get their overwhelming support, and the 
record shows that these promises were neither socialist nor 
communist. 

As early as September, 1953, during the Moncada trial, 
Fidel Castro promised, as before stated, that the first revolu- 
tionary law would proclaim the Constitution of 1940 as “the 
supreme law of the land.” In this and in subsequent state- 
ments Castro promised “absolute guarantee of freedom of 




information of newspaper and radio, and of all the individual 
and political rights guaranteed by the Constitution.” He 
also promised, upon the overthrow of Batista, a provisional 
government that within a year would call for a general and 
unfettered election. 

In the summer of 1957, following meetings held in the 
Sierra Maestra with Dr. Felipe Pazos and Raul Chibas, 4 
Castro came out with his first political declaration from the 
Sierra Maestra, which contained a previous promise of a gen- 
eral election at the end of one year and an absolute guarantee 
of freedom of information, press, and of all individual and 
political rights guaranteed by the 1940 Cuban Constitution. 

At the end of the same year (December 14, 1957), in a 
letter addressed to the Cuban Liberation Council in Miami, 
Fidel Castro said that the “prime duty” of a post-Batista 
provisional government should be the celebration of general 
elections within a year and the right of all political parties 
and groups, even during the tenure of the provisional gov- 
ernment, to put forward programs, organize themselves, and 
participate in a general election under the provisions of the 
1940 Constitution and the Electoral Code of 1943. 5 It should 
be noted too that in an article in Coronet magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 1958, Castro wrote of fighting for a “genuine repre- 
sentative government,” “truly honest” general elections 
within twelve months, “full and untrammeled” freedom of 
public information and all communication media, and the 
establishment of all personal and political rights set forth in 

4 Raul Chib&s, who is now one of the leaders of the anti-Castro MRP 
(People’s Revolutionary Movement), is a brother of the late Senator Eduardo 
Chibds, who had been a candidate for the presidency and was famous for 
his fight against corruption and graft in high places. 

5 The Electoral Code of 1943 was widely considered by Cubans to be a 
most efficient instrument for keeping elections honest 
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the Cuban Constitution of 1940. It is worth pointing out 
that in that article Castro defended himself against charges 
made by some anti-Batista Cubans that he was “plotting to 
replace a military dictatorship with a revolutionary dicta- 
torship.” 

In the same Coronet article Castro said that he favored a 
land reform to benefit the landless peasant, and he clearly 
stated that the peasant would be given title to the land. He 
further stated that just compensation for such expropriation 
would be made to the owners. Just as important, however, in 
the same article Castro said that he had no plans for ex- 
propriation or for nationalizing foreign investments in Cuba, 
and that he had changed earlier ideas to extend government 
ownership to public utilities. It will be recalled that in his 
Moncada trial speech Castro suggested that public utilities 
should be operated by the government. 

On the nationalization issue Castro wrote in the same 
article: 

I personally have come to feel that nationalization is, at best, 
a cumbersome instrument. It does not seem to make the state any 
stronger, yet it enfeebles private enterprise. Even more impor- 
tantly, any attempt at wholesale nationalization would obviously 
hamper the principal point of our economic platform— industriali- 
zation at the fastest possible rate. For this purpose, foreign invest- 
ments will always be welcome and secure here. 

Time and again Castro repeated that his goals were politi- 
cal freedom, free elections, and social justice. In May, 1958, 
he told Jules Dubois, top Latin-American correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune and author of the book Fidel Castro , 
that never had the 26th of July Movement talked about so- 
cializing or nationalizing industries, adding that all the gossip 
was “simply stupid fear of our revolution.” In short, Castro 
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promised a free and democratic Cuba dedicated to social 
justice and economic growth of the country’s wealth in order 
to ensure stable employment tt> the majority of the people. 

Such were the promises Castro made to the Cuban people. 
It was to assure these goals that the rebel army maintained 
itself in the hills, that the Cuban people turned against Ba- 
tista, and that all elements of the revolution in the end sup- 
ported the 26th of July Movement. Because of all this, Castro 
had the wholehearted support of the people when Batista 
fled. 

Another contributing factor was the faith of the Cuban 
people in his promise to give Cuba an honest government. 
The Cuban people did not want Batista nor the kind of repre- 
sentative government symbolized by the administrations of 
Prio and Grau. They did want a government that would for- 
ever end corruption in government and that would correct 
some of the main failures of the Cuban economic system- 
chronic unemployment, economic stagnation, and an econ- 
omy dependent on the fluctuation of a single crop. 

A revolution was indeed a necessary step in Cuba given 
the fact that there was no other alternative to rid the country 
of the Batista dictatorship. From the time of Batista’s seizure 
of power in 1952 various efforts were made to find a peaceful 
solution to the situation created by the military coup, but 
without success, for the results of these efforts always nar- 
rowed down to the need for holding honest elections. 

The elections held by Batista in the fall of 1958 were not 
accepted by the Cuban people in general, and they were held 
in a situation of tension and civil war throughout the island. 
The revolutionary change was the only way to bring back 
constitutional government to Cuba. Shortly after these rigged 
elections, which resulted in Batista’s candidate, Dr. Andres 
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Rivero Agiiero, being elected, the Cuban Army made several 
attempts to unseat Batista. 

Another evidence that Batistas rigged elections were no 
solution was the effort made by former Ambassador William 
D. Pawley to get Batista to resign. On December 9, 1958, 
Pawley flew to Havana secretly to try to persuade his old 
friend of thirty years’ standing to step out and let a “care- 
taker” junta take over, which would be both anti-Castro and 
anti-Batista. 

On December 17, the American ambassador in Havana, 
Mr. Earl E. T. Smith, on instructions of the State Depart- 
ment, told Batista that “the United States, or rather certain 
influential people in the United States, believed that he could 
no longer maintain effective control in Cuba, and that they 
believed it would avoid a great deal of further bloodshed if 
he were to retire.” 6 

This brings us back again to the question of the need for 
a revolution in Cuba to put an end to the corrupt and brutal 
dictatorship of General Fulgencio Batista. But what kind of 
revolution? There are indeed different kinds of revolutions. 
The bolshevik revolution in Russia in 1917 was not the same 
as the French Revolution in 1789 or the American Revolu- 
tion in 1776; and the revolutionary wars for independence in 
South America were not the same as the Revolutionary War 
of the United States. 

Cuba verily needed a revolution or a military coup to 
overthrow the Batista regime. According to the most con- 
servative anti-Batista Cuban leaders, the country needed only 
the re-establishment of constitutional government and the 
end of corruption and graft. In the opinion of this group 

6 Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, Communist Threat to the United 
States through the Caribbean, Part 9 (Aug. 27, 30, 1960), p. 687. 
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economic and social reforms were not needed, for they be- 
lieved that Cuba was already becoming less of an export 
economy and that she was already on the road toward indus- 
trialization through foreign capital investment, which would 
gradually solve the problem of chronic unemployment. 

On the other hand, there were the radicals who thought 
Cuba needed deep economic and social changes in order to 
find a solution to the problem of unemployment and a colo- 
nial economy based on a one-crop system. This radical group 
was also in favor of a sweeping reform in the land-tenure 
system of Cuba, a country where nine out of ten rural homes 
( bohios ) 7 of the guajiros have only kerosene lamps and less 
than 3 per cent have water piped into their homes. But no 
one, even the radicals, visualized a totalitarian soviet-type 
solution for the land problem and for the improvement of the 
lowest strata of the Cuban population. 

There were of course a few Communists who were at- 
tracted by the “wonderful achievements” of communist totali- 
tarian economies. But the truth is that, prior to the triumph 
of Fidel Castro, practically no one in Cuba ever thought or 
spoke of the need for a communist, statist or, more discreetly, 
“socialist” economy to promote the economic development 
of Cuba. 

7 The bohios cannot be compared with the peasant homes of Europe, 
They are actually huts with dirt floors and roofs thatched with dried palms. 
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CHAPTER 3 

?6 July 1953-THE BEGINNING 
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On 26 July 1953, Fidel Castro fired the first shot that triggered the ill-fated raid 
on the Moncada Military Barracks in Santiago de Cuba. If a definite beginning of the 
Cub an Insurgency does in fact exist, the only logical choice muBt be the raid on the 
Moncada Barracks. It was on this day that Castro and his followers went beyond the 
law to change the attitudes and actions of the Cuban Government. Believing they had 
no other means of redress, they resorted to what they espoused was the legal right 
of insurrection against Batista’s alleged oppression. 

The raid itself was a miserable failure in the cold terms of a military assessment. 
The psychological effect of the raid, however, was an unparalleled and objectively 
inexplicable success. 

Castro's subsequent trial, imprisonment, and release from prison are discussed 
In this chapter. Additionally, his association with Che Guevara and their plans for a 
return to Cuba in 1956 are summarized. 



■U-JUO-HETJ 



Section I. BIRTH OF A HERO 



A little before five in the morning on the 26th July 1953, the 
streets of Santiago de Cuba were more crowded than they 
normally are at that hour. The previous day had been a fiesta in 
honour of the local saint and quite a few people were still cele- 
brating. So nobody was surprised when a convoy of twenty-six 
vehicles drove by towards the intersection of Avenida Trocha 
and Avenida Garzon. There they divided into three groups and 
continued down the Avenida de las Enfermeras. In the last 
group, a tall man fixed his myopic gaze on the vehicles ahead 
and gripped a sub-machine gun. The man was Fidel Castro, and 
with his 200 companions he was about to write his name into 
modern history. 

The expedition, advancing cautiously through the streets of 
Santiago, proposed to attack the garrison at Bayamo and the 
barracks in Santiago itself. Thirty men were already deployed 
opposite the unsuspecting garrison at Bayamo and another 170 
were moving on the Moncada barracks in Santiago, the second 
most important army post in Cuba. Fidel Castro had foreseen 
two possible results of the attack: either it would succeed, and a 
notable victory would be scored against the Batista regime; or 
it would fail, and the rebels could make capital out of the 
attention the assault would arouse throughout Cuba. Either 
way the boldness of the attack would pay off. 

The whole action had been thought out over a period of 
months. In the elegant Havana suburb of Vedado, at a house on 
the corner of Calle 25 and Calle 0, Fidel Castro had planned the 
operation down to the smallest detail together with his most 
trusted friends. All of them were members of the Ortodoxo 
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Party founded by Eduardo Chibds, and felt angry and frustrated 
by Batista’s seizure of power on the 10th March 1952, which had 
deposed President ^Prio Socarrds. This coup had shattered the 
hopes of all those who had been impatiently waiting for the 
elections on the 1st June. 

In spite of belonging to the Partido Ortodoxo, Fidel Castro, 
Abel Santamaria, Jesus Montand, Rene Guitart and many 
others who were the ‘young lions’ of the party, did not have the 
complete support of the senior members — perhaps because the 
latter were of an older generation, were already known to the 
new government, and so ran greater risks. 

The rebels spared no effort in preparing the attack. They 
raised funds by borrowing, begging from their families, and 
even — according to their opponents — by forging signatures on 
cheques. Arms and ammunition were sent to a farm in the 
Siboney district, near Santiago, where they were hidden away 
by the owner, Ernesto Tizol, with the help of Abel Santamaria’s 
sister, Haydee. 

Why had Fidel Castro chosen Santiago de Cuba for this trial 
of strength with the Batista Government? One of the main 
reasons was that he had taken into account the traditional dis- 
content of the population of Oriente, which had always been 
convinced that Cuban Governments were more interested in 
Havana than in the country’s second city. The Province of 
Oriente, according to its inhabitants, was simply a part of the 
island which was expected to provide minerals and agricultural 
products without aspiring to the standard of living enjoyed by 
the citizens of the capital. It is much harder to find support for a 
rebel movement among a satisfied and apathetic population 
than from one which is obsessed by injustice and neglect. It is 
also a point worth mentioning that many of the rebels were 
themselves Orientales and knew the region well. 

At three in the morning on the 26th July Fidel Castro had 
given his final orders. The Bayamo men were already at their 
posts, ready to attack. In Santiago, Pepe Suarez, Montane and 
Guitart were to take the sentry at Moncada barracks by surprise. 
For this they were relying on the public holiday, since their 
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rebel uniforms could be mistaken for those of soldiers with late 
passes on their way back to barracks. 

Raiil Castro, Fidel’s brother, although only twenty-one, had 
orders to occupy the Palace of Justice, opposite the barracks, 
and to station his men on the roof with a machine gun. 

Abel Santamaria, with the group under his command, was to 
occupy the Satumino Lora Hospital, directly opposite the main 
entrance to the barracks. 

Another group was to occupy a radio station which, in the 
event of victory, would broadcast a tape-recording of the last 
speech made by Eduardo Chibas before he committed suicide in 
front of the television cameras in the studios of station CMQ. 
Also due to be read was a proclamation by Fidel Castro, con- 
sisting of nine points, in which the rebel chief set out his plans 
for reshaping Cuban society, and stressing the fact that the 
rebellion was motivated solely by the desire of all Cubans to 
re-establish the 1940 Constitution, which had been violated by 
Fulgencio Batista when he took power by force. 

Abel Santamaria, Dr. Munoz, Julio Trigo,Haydee Santamaria 
and Melba Hern&ndez, the last two dressed as nurses, penetrated 
the hospital without difficulty. Their mission, and that of Dr. 
Munoz, was to care for the wounded. 

At 5.15 in the morning the first shots were fired. They came 
from Fidel Castro, who was forced to give covering fire to dis- 
tract attention from some of the rebels whose car had acciden- 
tally overturned. This incident destroyed the element of surprise 
on which Fidel Castro had been careful to insist. Another 
mistake arose from the attackers’ lack of knowledge of the 
internal lay-out of the barracks. In the courtyard of Moncada, 
heading for the armoury, they found themselves instead in the 
barber’s shop. 

Those in the middle of the courtyard came under heavy fire 
with no idea which way to turn. Guitart was killed. Fidel Castro 
gave orders to retreat. The rebels took to their heels, pulling off 
their uniforms as they ran and revealing the civilian clothes they 
wore underneath in case of just such an eventuality. Castro’s 
men fled in three directions : some to hide in the hospital occu- 
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pied by Santamaria, others to the homes of friends in the centre 
of Santiago, and the third group went first to the Siboney farm, 
and then to the Sierra Maestra. 

Those who sought refuge in the hospital very quickly regretted 
it. Disguising themselves as bandaged patients to escape the 
search the Army was bound to make, they climbed into un- 
occupied beds. The soldiers did not take long to arrive, and were 
already leaving again, satisfied there was nobody there but 
patients, when a hospitial orderly gave the rebels away. The 
Army seized the twenty men and the two bogus nurses. On the 
way out of the hospitial, a soldier killed Dr. Munoz by shooting 
him in the back. 

Those who had hidden in Santiago de Cuba were equally 
unfortunate. One by one they were discovered by the Batista 
police, who searched every house in the city. 

General Martin Diaz Tamayo hurried to Santiago. He 
brought orders from Havana to act with maximum severity. 
For every soldier killed in the attack, ten rebel prisoners were 
to be shot. Fidel Castro, in the meantime, had withdrawn 
with some of his companions to the slopes of the Sierra 
Maestra. 

The Archbishop of Santiago, Monsignor Enrique Perez 
Serantes, had a meeting with Colonel Alberto del Rio Chaviano, 
and begged him to respect the lives of rebels who gave themselves 
up. 

The Army was now searching in the Sierra Maestra for the 
remaining survivors of the attack on the Moncada. Lieutenant 
Pedro Sarria, who knew Fidel Castro personally, was chosen to 
lead a patrol charged with finding the rebel leader. Exhausted, 
hungry, and without ammunition, Fidel Castro and two of his 
men stumbled into Sarria’s patrol. Pretending not to recognize 
him, the lieutenant whispered in Castro’s ear as he searched 
him, telling him not to identify himself as his life was in danger. 

Instead of taking the prisoners to the Moncada barracks, or 
executing them on the spot, as he had been ordered to do, Pedro 
Sarria took them to the municipal prison in Santiago where, 
although Fidel Castro’s identity was known, he was in no 
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immediate danger. As a consequence of his action, Lieutenant 
Pedro Sarria was later dismissed the service. 

Colonel Chaviano then made*a public announcement in which 
he referred to the men who had attacked the Moncada as 
criminals ( maleantes ). He also stated that many of the men who 
followed Castro had been misled, and when they realized their 
mistake and tried to get away, Fidel Castro and his friends had 
shot them in the back. Accused under Case 37, as the rebels’ 
trial came to be known, were 120 men and two women. Others 
could not be tried because they had been killed in their cells or 
so badly tortured that they could not be allowed to appear in 
court. The accused were locked away in Boniato Prison until 
the trial in Santiago on the 21st September 1953. 

A thousand soldiers guarded the route which the prisoners 
had to take to reach the court. It was feared that the more 
important prisoners would be killed ‘while attempting to escape’, 
but the whole country was anxiously awaiting the trial, es- 
pecially in Santiago de Cuba, where the police had been guilty 
of excesses in searching houses for fugitives. 

At the trial, the public prosecutor attempted to prove that 
the attack had been financed from Miami by ex-President Prio 
Socarras, but Fidel Castro, conducting his own defence, des- 
troyed his argument by pulling out of his pocket a complete 
account of the expenses for the unsuccessful revolt. The 16,480 
pesos which the attack had cost had all been contributed by the 
participants themselves. 

After a two-day adjournment, the trial was resumed on the 
26th September in the absence of Fidel Castro. When the police 
alleged that the prisoner could not appear due to illness, Melba 
Hernandez, who was also a barrister and conducting her own 
defence, unpinned her bun and took a small roll of paper from 
it which she handed to the President of the Court. The President 
read aloud a message in Fidel Castro’s handwriting in which he 
declared he was in perfect health and that the Government was 
planning to eliminate him. He asked the court to nominate 
someone to investigate his ‘illness’, and also to supervise the 
movement of prisoners between the jail and the court so that 
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they would not be ‘shot while trying to escape’. The judge 
accepted the petition, and asked for a medical report on the 
rebel leader. 

On the 28th September the prosecution charged the rebels with 
using knives to kill soldiers, but experts appointed by the court 
testified that the wounds of the dead soldiers were not consistent 
with stabbing. 

When her turn came, Haydee Santamaria denounced the 
murder of Dr. Munoz, and that of twenty-five other prisoners, 
among them her brother Abel. She told the court that the police 
had brought one of her brother’s eyes to her cell, asking her to 
avoid further suffering for Abel by admitting to Prio Socarr&s’s 
complicity in the rebel movement. When Haydee refused to do 
this, they brought her the other eye. 

Fidel Castro based his own defence on the fact that the 
rebels could not be accused of attempting to overthrow the 
constitutional Government, since Batista himself had done 
precisely that on the 10th March when he had overthrown the 
previous Government. As for challenging Batista’s unconstitu- 
tionality by legal means, Fidel Castro stated plainly and forcibly 
that he had already tried to do so twice : before the Court of 
Constitutional Guarantees and at the Emergency Court in 
Havana with no success. 

Despite the impact of Fidel Castro’s defence on those who 
heard him, the trial caused no instant repercussions in the rest 
of the country, for the simple reason that Batista had imposed 
complete censorship and suspended all constitutional guarantees 
the day after the attack on the Moncada. 

During the last five hours of Fidel Castro’s speech in his own 
defence, he spoke of the tortures inflicted by Batista’s police and 
Army, of his own plans for the future of Cuba, of imperialism 
and of unemployment among the workers. He spoke for the 
illiterate guajiro , the Cuban peasant ; for the idealistic student ; 
for the ‘just judges’ ; for all the angry and dissatisfied people of 
the island. He asked for no favours when the time came for him 
to be sentenced, and ended by shouting : ‘Condemn me! I don’t 
care! History will absolve me!’ 
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He was sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment on the Isle of 
Pines, of Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island , off the 
south-west coast of Cuba. 

Two hundred men had taken part in the attacks at Bayamo 
and on the Moncada. Seventy had died in combat or while in 
police or Army custody. Fidel Castro had failed in his attempt 
at rebellion, but he had sowed the seed for later harvesting. 
Through these martyrs, their martyrdom still fresh upon them, 
he had awakened the dormant hatred for the regime, jolted the 
opposing political groups out of inertia and created a climate 
favourable to civil war. 
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Section II. MONCADA-QUIXOTIC GESTURE 



was not the assattlt on the Moncada Barracks a failure? The 
odds were great enough: 800 trained men and the fortress walls 
against 168 youths. But the odds became hopeless when half 
the cars with half the arms never reached the barracks. Over 
four-fifths of the total were captured, tortured, 90 were killed. 
Might one not say, a complete fiasco? Yet Castro named his 
revolution for that lost day: Movimiento 26 de Julio, Cuba’s 
Fourth of July. This is not easy for pragmatic minds to under- 
stand. This must be understood, if Castro and his partners are 
to be understood. 

Other safer plans had been considered. They might have 
taken the government radio station by surprise and called on 
the people everywhere to rise against the oppressor. They might 
have picked off Batista’s leaders, one by one, in their homes. 
They preferred a wild blow, which could be snuffed out — as it 
was — with the heavily censored press stifling the news. The 
news was stifled. Yet Castro counted on its getting around: news 
of the assault and the failure. But could not the lesson of the 
failure, when it was all known, have been the contrary of Cas- 
tro’s wishes; could not the lesson have been the necessity of 
submission, the hopelessness of rebellion? 

The Cubans are bearers of the Hispanic culture, whose hero 
is Don Quixote, the knight who assails windmills and frees a 
gang of brutish convicts in the desperate effort to bring justice 
to the modern world. The Cubans move within what Unamuno 
called “the tragic sense of life.” Of course, Castro did not con- 
sciously think out the positive, symbolic meaning of his act: the 
appeal of its impossibility to a people whose centuries had been 
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violence, oppression and neglect. He acted it out, with his fel- 
lows, freely offering thejr lives to make the impossible come 
true. Marti had already said it: “To act is agony.” Castro could 
not know that when he was captured, Batista would not quite 
dare, quite want, to destroy him. He did know that if he was 
destroyed, his equals would spring up like grain from the buried 
seed. Castro could not know that Monsignor Enrique Perez 
Serantes, archbishop of Santiago, would intercede with Batista 
against more bloodshed, thereby saving Castro’s life. He did 
know that his people understood the language of his deed: the 
message of Don Quixote, in whose absurdity love stands cruci- 
fied and yet living; the message of the mystery that human life, 
under all its joys, is tragic. Much intuitive knowledge, running 
counter to much common sense, contributed to Castro’s naming 
his successful revolution after that day of death. 

For seventy-six days Castro remained in solitary confinement. 
But news of the assault, despite the silent press, began to seep 
through Cuba. The people were becoming vaguely aware of 
the young lawyer, Fidel Castro. And the dictator, uncomfort- 
ably, was aware of the people. 

On October 16, Castro had his day in court. The trial was held 
in the hall of the school for nurses in the City Hospital of San- 
tiago. Three judges sat. To preserve the fiction of decorum, a 
select small public was admitted, and six reporters. Castro con- 
ducted the defense. It took the form of a speech, later entitled 
History Will Absolve Me, which one of the reporters secretly 
recorded in shorthand and which, as a clandestine pamphlet of 
sixty pages, was soon in the hands of thousands. 

Castro’s argument was succinct. Flouting the law of the land, 
the 1940 Constitution, Batista had seized power and made him- 
self President. Castro as a citizen of the republic, had gone be- 
fore the courts and accused Batista and argued for his arraign- 
ment. The courts had refused to act. Therefore, finally, having 
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no other means of redress , he and his friends had exercised the 
right of insurrection against illegal tyranny and oppression, 
which right lay “upon the essential base of political liberty.” To 
prove his point, Castro the young Cuban lawyer, quoted Milton, 
Locke, Rousseau, Paine and finally Thomas Jefferson. “Our 
logic” said Castro, “is the simple logic of the people.” And Cas- 
tro went on, addressing the three judges, to outline — as if it 
were relevant to the case before them — plans for reform, pri- 
marily agrarian, which prove that already in 1953 he was work- 
ing on methods for bestowing the rich land of Cuba to the 
Cubans. 

This may have sounded, at that hour, like demagoguery to the 
liberals. Events were to show in it a basic principle of Castro’s 
conduct: that no value shall be proclaimed abstractly without 
its immediate practical implementation. 

The man already visible in the speech is indeed a man of heat 
(as the General Assembly of the United Nations was to find 
him ) , but of light also. 

He began his fifteen-year term in the penitentiary on the Isle 
of Pines. The prison chief, Jesus Yanez Pelletier, received secret 
instructions that Castro be slowly poisoned, so that his eventual 
death could be ascribed to illness. Yanez did not obey, and was 
thrown out of the army. Meanwhile, the Moncada assault was 
becoming a myth among the people ... a quiet, unassuming 
myth. The courage and the love within the courage, the failure 
and the fulfillment within failure, operated in the people as by 
a digestive process. As Batista’s insecurity tightened and en- 
fevered his hold on the island, the Moncada myth grew stronger. 
What the young heroes, ninety of them dead, had done was 
romantic and it appealed; their act was ethically prophetic, and 
this appealed more deeply. 

Batista in 1953 still had hopes of winning the favor of the 
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people; therefore, he had listened to the archbishop pleading 
no more bloodshed; and therefore now, in March 1954, he pro- 
claimed an amnesty which opened the prison doors for Castro 
and his surviving friends. Declaring that he and his colleagues 
abjured none of their convictions, Castro returned to Havana, 
and soon learned he could do nothing there within the cruel iron 
ring of Batista’s soldiers. He went to New York, and found it 
too remote; finally to Mexico, where he began to study plans 
for the delivery of Cuba to the Cubans, 

******* 
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Section 111. CASTRO-IN PRISON AND MEXICO 



In October 1953 Fidel Castro was sent to the Isle of Pines, 
where he joined thS rest of his companions who had been tried 
before him. Among them was his brother Raul, who had been 
sentenced to thirteen years.- 

As soon as he arrived at the prison, Fidel proceeded to 
organize a school in which he was to be the sole instructor. This 
‘educational establishment’ he christened the Abel Santamaria 
Academy. It passed the time and gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to use his improvised lecture room for studying ways to 
carry on the struggle in the future. Fidel’s lessons or talks 
ranged from philosophy to history, taking in contemporary 
politics on the way. Not all Castro’s fellow prisoners were 
University men, and among the poor and uneducated he found 
it easy to form a nucleus of disciples. He fomented such revolu- 
tionary feelings in the prison that the authorities finally separ- 
ated him from his companions and put him in solitary confine- 
ment. 

While the prisoners were serving their sentences, Batista, re- 
assured by his victory, lifted the censorship and restored consti- 
tutional guarantees. At last, very belatedly, Cuban newspapers 
and magazines were able to spread themselves on complete and 
detailed accounts of the attack on the Moncada and the subse- 
quent trial. The whole of Cuba learned from the Press how, why 
and by whom the attack on the Santiago garrison had been 
mounted, as well as the accusations made by Fidel Castro during 
the trial against the police and the armed forces. True, the 
papers did not give much space to the torture and killing of 
prisoners, but it must be remembered that many organs of the 
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Cuban Press received monthly envelopes containing money 
direct from the Presidential Palace. 

At this point Batista announced that new elections would be 
held on the 1st November 1954 and offered himself as a 
candidate with his own electoral platform. This angered many 
Cubans who had just learned for the first time what had hap- 
pened on the 26th July 1953. 

The opposition candidate was Grau San Martin, who re- 
ceived a subsidy from Batista to finance his election campaign. 
He gave up the idea of standing when he became convinced that 
Batista had no intention of holding elections as clean as those of 
1944. With no opposition, Batista won easily, and on the 24th 
February 1955 he began a new four-year term of office as 
President. 

With Batista’s position once again triumphantly assured, 
there were numerous demands that the President should grant 
an amnesty to political prisoners. The House of Representatives 
was in favour of the amnesty, but Batista turned a deaf ear. 
However, once the House had voted for it, Batista changed his 
mind and granted the amnesty on the 13th May 1955. 

Two days later, on the 15th, the families of the prisoners 
began to gather at the gates of the prison. But Fidel Castro’s 
wife and his son Fidelito were not among them. Relations be- 
tween Fidel and Mirtha had deteriorated, partly because Fidel 
could not keep a family in the state to which Mirtha had been 
accustomed, and partly because she was the sister of Rafael 
Diaz Balart who was a close friend and colleague of Batista. Of 
all the Castro family, only Fidel’s sister Lidia was there to meet 
him on the Isle of Pines. 

In Nueva Gerona, the capital of the island, the men of Mon- 
cada were warmly welcomed by the population and it was the 
same the following day when the newly-released men arrived at 
the railway station in Havana. There they were met by all the 
major figures of the Ortodoxo Party, including the party leader, 
Raul Chibas, brother of the late Eduardo. 

Everyone wanted to see and hear Fidel Castro. Both the radio 
and television services were after him with flattering offers, but 
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the Minister of Telecommunication?, Ram6n Vasconcelos, saw 
to it that he did not appear on the screen. This manoeuvre re- 
inforced Castro’s conviction that it was impossible to have a 
fair fight with Batista, and that he must take the road to exile. 
His decision had in fact already been taken on the Isle of Pines, 
and a few days after returning to Havana he left for Mexico, 
where his brother Raul and other veterans of the Moncada were 
waiting for him. They were already engaged in preparing to 
invade Cuba from Mexican territory. 

In Mexico City, Raul Castro introduced his brother to an 
Argentine doctor he had just met, Ernesto Guevara. Due to the 
common use and abuse of the word ‘che’ — roughly speaking 
‘mate’ — in the River Plate Republics, the Cubans soon nick- 
named the Argentine ‘Che’ Guevara. 

Guevara, although he had been born in the Argentine pro- 
vincial city of Cdrdoba, had spent most of his life in Buenos 
Aires, where his father practised law. He studied medicine in the 
Argentine capital, but before finishing his studies he hitch-hiked 
his way to the north, arriving in Guatemala in 1954. The left- 
wing Government of Jacobo Arbenz offered him the chance of 
working as a medical officer in the armed forces, but Guevara 
had to flee the country a few days later when Arbenz was over- 
thrown by Colonel Castillo Armas. He crossed the border into 
Mexico, where he got to know Raul Castro and the group of 
Cuban exiles. In contrast to Fidel, Che Guevara was a man of 
action rather than words. He was silent and thoughtful, but had 
what can only be called a fiendish gift for organisation and 
planning. 

Another friend Fidel Castro made in Mexico was ex-Colonel 
Alberto Bayo, an exile from Spain who had been born in 
Camaguey, Cuba, in 1892. He had studied at the Infantry 
Academy in Spain, and had fought for eleven years in Morocco, 
so that in Mexico he was regarded as an expert in guerrilla war- 
fare. Forgetting the fact that he had been the unsuccessful 
leader of an abortive landing on the Balearic Islands during the 
Spanish Civil War, the Cubans considered him the ideal person 
to train an expeditionary force for the reconquest of Cuba. So 
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Bayo, after winding up his business in Mexico City, rented a 
farm in Chaleo, 40 kilometres from the volcano of Popacatepetl. 
The wild and mountainous country made an ideal training 
ground. 

While Bayo started instructing the Cubans, Fidel Castro 
scoured Miami, New York and Chicago raising money from 
other exiled compatriots. 

In Chaleo the daily route-marches grew longer. Bayo was 
eventually making his men march for fifteen hours without a 
halt. Fidel Castro took part in some of these exercises, although 
his search for funds, the need to keep up to date with Cuban 
domestic politics, and the purchase of arms took up almost all 
of his time. 

Batista meanwhile was keeping his eye on the rebels. His 
agents, in one way, and his diplomats, in another, continually 
harassed them and made life on Mexican soil difficult for 
them. 

In Cuba, the Ortodoxo Party had split into two after the 
attack on the Moncada: those who believed in an electoral 
struggle at the polls and those who, like Fidel Castro, saw an 
armed insurrection as the only possible solution. Since the two 
groups could not come to any agreement, Fidel Castro broke 
completely with the Ortodoxo Party and founded his own rebel 
movement called the Twenty-Sixth of July, after the date of the 
attack on the Moncada barracks. In making this decision public, 
Castro emphasized that he had no intention of becoming asso- 
ciated with any political party, asserting that the Cuban people 
were fed up with the chatter of politicians and would prefer 
action by the rebels. 

In Cuba, unrest grew. The anxiety of the authorities to inter- 
cept Castro agents and contain the activities of the Twenty- 
Sixth of July in Mexico kept the police in a state of constant 
alert. A military plot was discovered in Havana and nipped in 
the bud. An organization called Monte Cristi, one of the innumer- 
able small insurrectionary organizations which were springing 
up all over Cuba at the time, attacked the fort of Goicuria, 
using Fidelista tactics. A state of uncertainty was spreading 
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through the island, which entirely suited Castro’s plans to make 
a landing in Cuba before the end of the year. 

In Mexico itself the Mexican police stopped Castro’s car by a 
chance mistake — dnd uncovered a veritable arsenal. As a result, 
the Chaleo base was discovered and the Mexicans took the view 
that Fidel Castro and his men were abusing the country’s 
hospitality. As soon as the men had been able to replace the 
stock of weapons that had been confiscated, a second blow hit 
the Twenty-Sixth of July. The Cuban police tipped off the 
Mexican police who once again seized the Castro arsenal. The 
men were now thoroughly trained but without equipment. 

When Castro tried to acquire a landing-craft in the United 
States, the vendors checked with the Cuban Embassy in Wash- 
ington with the result that in a matter of days Batista knew of 
Castro’s intention to invade Cuba. 

In face of this danger Batista got tougher. Luis Orlando 
Rodriguez, editor and proprietor of the newspaper La Calle , for 
which Castro had written articles, had his business confiscated, 
lock, stock and presses, and had to take refuge in Mexico, where 
he joined up with the rebels. 

Finally, and with great difficulty, Fidel managed to get hold 
of a boat, and arms for his men. The boat was a yacht called 
Gramma , designed to carry ten passengers. Castro intended to 
load it with 82 men plus their arms and ammunition. The pur- 
chase of the yacht, although many people deny it, was made 
with money provided by Prio Socarras’ Autentico Party, accord- 
ing to statements made later by party members. 
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CHAPTER 4 



1957-THE INSURGENTS GAIN STRENGTH 



on 1. 1957— On# Year of Armed Struggle, Che Guevara and 
Fidel Caatro- ------- — ------------ 
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This chapter covers some of the most important aspects of the first year of full- 
am insurgent war in Cuba. 1957 was characterized by the emergence of guerrilla 
trfare in the Sierra Maestra, an assassination attempt on Batista, and by the in- 
trgent exploitation of the general unrest of the Cuban people. 

References are made throughout the chapter to the internal defense efforts of the 
lUsta Government. The efforts were largely in the security realm, and the emphasis 
pears to have been on the forceful suppression of the insurgents by all available 
sans. The internal defense efforts were usually inappropriate and inadequate, 
teever, and by the end of 1957, the psychological advantage was in the hands of 
-26 



Section I. 1951-ONE YEAR OF ARMED STRUGGLE 



By the beginning of J958 we had been fighting for more than a 
year. A brief recapitulation is necessary — of our military, organiza- 
tional, and political situation, and our progress. 

Concerning the military aspect, let us recall that our troops had 
disembarked on December 2, 1956 at Las Coloradas Beach. Three 
days later we were taken by surprise and routed at Alegrfa de P10. 
We regrouped ourselves at the end of the month and began small- 
scale actions, appropriate to our current strength, at La Plata, a small 
barracks on the banks of the La Plata river, on the southern coast of 
Oriente. 

During this period between the disembarkation and prompt 
defeat at Alegrfa de P10 and the battle of El Uvero, t 1 ] our troop was 
composed primarily of a single guerrilla group, led by Fidel Castro, 
and it was characterized by constant mobility. (We could call this 
the nomadic phase.) 

Between December 2 and May 28, the date of the battle of El 
Uvero, we slowly established links with the city. These relations, 
during this period, were characterized by lack of understanding 
on the part of the urban movement’s leadership of our importance 
as the vanguard of the Revolution and of Fidel’s stature as its 
leader. 

Then, two distinct opinions began to crystallize regarding the 
[^See chap 4, sec II.] 



Reproduced from pages 196—227 of Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolutionary War by Che Guevara. 
Copyright c 1968 by Monthly Reveiw Press; reprinted by permission of Monthly Review Press and may not 
be further reproduced in whole or in part without express permission of the copyright owner. 
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tactics to be followed. They corresponded to two distinct concepts 
of strategy, which were thereafter known as the Sierra and the 
Llano. Our discussions and our internal conflicts were quite sharp. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental concerns of this phase were survival 
and the establishment of a guerrilla base. 

The peasantry’s reactions have already been analyzed many times. 
Immediately after the Alegria de Pio disaster there was a warm 
sentiment of comradeship and spontaneous support for our de- 
feated troop. After our regrouping and the first clashes, simul- 
taneously with repressive actions by the Batista army, there was 
terror among the peasants and coldness toward our forces. The 
fundamental problem was: if they saw us they had to denounce 
us. If the Army learned of our presence through other sources, they 
were lost. Denouncing us did violence to their own conscience and, 
in any case, put them in danger, since revolutionary justice was 
speedy. 

In spite of a terrorized or at least a neutralized and insecure 
peasantry which chose to avoid this serious dilemma by leaving the 
Sierra, our army was entrenching itself more and more, taking 
control of the terrain and achieving absolute control of a zone of 
the Maestra extending beyond Mount Turquino in the east and 
toward the Caracas Peak in the west. Little by little, as the peas- 
ants came to recognize the invincibility of the guerrillas and the 
long duration of the struggle, they began responding more logically, 
joining our army as fighters. From that moment on, not only did 
they join our ranks but they provided supportive action. After .that 
the guerrilla army was strongly entrenched in the countryside, 
especially since it is usual for peasants to have relatives throughout 
the zone. This is what we call “dressing the guerrillas in palm 
leaves.” 

The column was strengthened not only through aid given by 
peasants and by individual volunteers but also by the forces sent 
from the National Committee and by the Oriente Provincial Com- 
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mittee, which had considerable autonomy*. In the period between 
the disembarkation and El Uvero, a column arrived consisting o£ 
some fifty men divided into five fighting squads, each with a 
weapon, although the weapons were not uniform and only thirty 
were of good quality. The battle of La Plata and El Arroyo del 
Infierno took place before this group joined us. We had been 
taken by surprise in the Altos de Espinosa, losing one of our men 
there; the same thing almost happened in the Gaviro region, after 
a spy, whose mission it was to kill Fidel, led the Army to us three 
times. 

The bitter experiences of these surprises and our arduous life in 
the mountains were tempering us as veterans. The new troop 
received its baptism of fire at the battle of El Uvero. This action 
was of great importance because it marked the moment in which 
we carried out a frontal attack in broad daylight against a well- 
defended post. It was one of the bloodiest episodes of the war, in 
terms of the duration of the battle and the number of participants. 
As a consequence of this clash the enemy was dislodged from the 
coastal zones of the Sierra Maestra. 

After El Uvero I was named Chief of Column Two, later called 
Column Four, which was to operate east of Turquino. It is worth 
noting that the column led by Fidel personally was to operate 
primarily to the west of Mount Turquino, and ours on the other 
side, as far as we could extend ourselves. There was a certain 
tactical independence of command, but we were under Fidel’s 
orders and kept in touch with him every week or two by mes- 
senger. 

This division of forces coincided with the July 26th anniversary, 
and while the troops of Column One, the Jose Marti Column, at- 
tacked Estrada Palma, we marched rapidly toward Bueycito, a 
settlement which we attacked and took in our column’s first 
battle. Between that time and January 1958, the consolidation of 
rebel territory was achieved. The Army, in order to penetrate this 




territory, had to concentrate forces and advance in strong columns; 
preparations were extensive and results limited, since they lacked 
mobility. Various enemy columns were encircled and others deci- 
mated, or at least stopped. Our knowledge of the zone and our 
maneuverability increased, and we entered the sedentary, fixed- 
encampment period. In the first attack on Pino del Agua we used 
subtler methods, hoodwinking the enemy completely, since we were 
by then familiar with their habits. It was as Fidel had anticipated: 
a few days after he let himself be seen in the area, the punitive 
expedition would arrive, my men would ambush it; meanwhile 
Fidel would pop up elsewhere. 

At the end of the year the enemy troops retreated from the Sierra 
again, and we remained in control of the territory between Caracas 
Peak and Pino del Agua, on the west and east; on the south was 
the sea, and the Army occupied the small villages on the slopes of 
the Maestra to the north. 

Our zone of operations was to be broadly extended when Pino 
del Agua was attacked for the second time by our entire troop under 
the personal command of Fidel. Two new columns were formed, 
the “Frank Pais,” commanded by Radi, and Almeida’s column. 
Both had come out of Column One, commanded by Fidel, which 
was a steady supplier of these offshoots, created for the purpose 
of establishing our forces in distant territories. 

This was a period of consolidation for our army, lasting until 
the second battle of Pino del Agua on February 16, 1958. It was 
characterized by deadlock: we were unable to attack the enemy’s 
fortified and relatively easily defended positions, while they did not 
advance on us. 

We had suffered the deaths of the “Granma” martyrs; we 
mourned the loss of all of them but especially of Nico Marquez. 
Other fighters who, because of their intrepidity and their moral 
qualities, had acquired great prestige among the troops had also 
lost their lives during this first year. Among them we can men- 




tion Nano and Julio Diaz, not brothers, both' of whom died in the 
battle of El Uvero; Ciro Redondo, who fell at Mar Verde; Captain 
Soto, who met his death in the battle of San Lorenzo. In the 
cities, among the many mattyrs of our struggle, the greatest loss to 
the Revolution until that time was Frank Pais, who died in Santiago 
de Cuba. 

To the list of military feats in the Sierra Maestra must be added 
the work carried out by the Llano forces in the cities. There were 
groups fighting against the Batista regime in the principal towns 
of the nation, but the two focal points of the struggle were Havana 
and Santiago. 

Full liaison between the Llano and the Sierra was always lack- 
ing, due to two fundamental factors: the geographical isolation of 
the Sierra, and tactical and strategic divergencies between the two 
groups. This latter situation arose from differing social and political 
conceptions. The Sierra was isolated because of natural conditions 
and also because the Army’s cordon was sometimes extremely dif- 
ficult to pass. 

In this brief sketch of the country’s struggle during the course 
of a year we must mention the activities, generally fruitless and 
culminating in unfortunate results, of other groups of fighters. 

March 13, 1957, the Student Directorate attacked the [Presidential] 
Palace in an attempt to bring Batista to justice. [ 2 ]ln that action a 
choice handful of fighters fell, headed by the president of the FEU 
[Federation Estudiantil Universitaria] — a great fighter, a real 
symbol of our young people, “Manzanita” Echeverria. 

A few months later, in May, a landing was attempted. It had 
probably already been betrayed before setting out from Miami, since 
it was financed by the traitor Prio. It resulted in a virtual massacre 
of all its participants. This was the “El Corintia” expedition, led by 
Calixto Sanchez, who was killed together with his comrades by 
Cowley, the assassin from northern Oriente, who was later brought 
to justice by members of our Movement. 




Fighting groups were established in El Escambray, some of them 
led by the 26th of July Movement and others by the Student 
Directorate. The latter groups were originally led by a member of 
the Directorate who betrayed first them and then the Revolution 
itself — Gutierrez Menoyo, today in exile. The fighters loyal to the 
Directorate formed a separate column that was later commanded 
by Major Chomon; those who remained set up the Second National 
Front of Escambray. 

Small nuclei were formed in the Cristal and Baracoa mountains 
which were sometimes half guerrilla, half belly-soldiers; Raul 
cleaned them up when he invaded with Column Six. Another in- 
cident in the armed struggle of that period was the uprising at the 
Cienfuegos Naval Base on September 5, 1957, led by Lieutenant 
San Romin, who was assassinated when the coup failed. The Base 
was not supposed to rise alone, nor was this a spontaneous action. 
It was part of a large underground movement among the armed 
forces, led by a group of so-called pure military men, untainted by 
the crimes of the dictatorship, which was penetrated by — today it is 
obvious — yanqui imperialism. For some obscure reason the rising 
was postponed to a later date but the Cienfuegos Naval Base did 
not receive the order in time and, unable to stop the rising, decided 
to go through with it. At first they were in control but they com- 
mitted the tragic mistake of not heading for the Escambray moun- 
tains, only a few minutes distant from Cienfuegos, at a time when 
they controlled the entire city and had the means to form a solid 
front in the mountains. 

National and local leaders of*the 26th of July Movement par- 
ticipated. So did the people; at least they shared in the enthusiasm 
that led to the revolt, and some of them took up arms. This may 
have created moral obligations on the part of the uprising’s leaders, 
tying them even closer to the conquered city; but the course of 
events followed a line characteristic of this type of coup, which his- 
tory has seen and will see again. 




Obviously an important role was played by the underestimation 
o£ the guerrilla struggle by Academy-oriented military men, by 
their lack of confidence in the guerrilla movement as an expression 
of the people’s struggle. Thus it was that the conspirators, probably 
assuming that without the aid of their comrades-in-arms they were 
lost, decided to carry on a fight to the death within the narrow 
boundaries of a city, their backs to the sea, until they were virtually 
annihilated by the superior forces of the enemy, which had mobilized 
its troops at its convenience and converged on Cienfuegos. The 
26th of July Movement, participating as an unarmed ally, could 
not have changed the picture, even if its leaders had seen the out- 
come clearly, which they did not. The lesson for the future is: he who 
has the strength dictates the strategy. 

Large-scale killing of civilians, repeated failures, murders com- 
mitted by the dictatorship in various aspects of the struggle we have 
analyzed, point to guerrilla action on favorable terrain as the best 
expression of the technique of popular struggle against a despotic 
and still strong government, the least grievous for the sons of the 
people. After the guerrilla force was set up, we could count our 
losses on our fingers — comrades of outstanding courage and tenacity 
in battle, to be sure. But in the cities it was not only the resolute 
ones who died, but many among their followers who were not total 
revolutionaries, many who were innocent of any involvement at all. 
This was due to greater vulnerability in the face of repressive ac- 
tion. 

By the end of this first year of struggle, a generalized uprising 
throughout the country was looming on the horizon. There were 
acts of sabotage, ranging from those which were well-planned and 
carried out on a high technical level to trivial terrorist acts arising 
from individual initiative, leaving a tragic toll of innocent deaths 
and sacrifices among the best fighters, without their signifying any 
real advantage to the people’s cause. 

Our military situation was being consolidated and the territory 
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we occupied was extensive. We were in a state of armed truce with 
Batista; his men did not go up into the Sierra and ours hardly 
ever went down. Their encirclement was as effective as they could 
make it but our troops still managed to evade them. 

Organizationally, our guerrilla army had developed sufficiently 
to have, by the year’s end, elementary organization of provisions, 
certain minimal industrial services, hospitals, and communications 
services. 

The guerrillero’s problems were very simple: to subsist as an in- 
dividual he needed small amounts of food, certain indispensable 
items of clothing and medicaments; to subsist as a guerrilla force, 
that is, as an armed force in struggle, he needed arms and ammuni- 
tion; for his political development he needed channels of propa- 
ganda. In order to assure these minimal necessities, a communica- 
tions and information apparatus was required. 

In the beginning the small guerrilla units, some twenty men, 
would eat a meager ration of Sierra vegetables, chicken soup on 
holidays; sometimes the peasants provided a pig, for which they 
were scrupulously paid. As the guerrilla force grew and groups of 
pre-guerrilleros were trained, more provisions were needed. The 
Sierra peasants did not have cattle and generally theirs was a 
subsistence diet. They depended on the sale of their coffee to buy in- 
dispensable processed items, such as salt. As an initial step we ar- 
ranged with certain peasants that they should plant specified crops 
— beans, corn, rice, etc. — which we guaranteed to purchase. At the 
same time we came to terms with certain merchants in nearby towns 
for the supplying of foodstuffs and equipment. Mule teams were 
organized, belonging to the guerrilla forces. 

As for medicines, we obtained them in the cities, not always in 
the quantity or quality we needed; but at least we were able to main- 
tain some kind of functioning apparatus for their acquisition. 

The problem of supplying ourselves with arms was another story. 
It was difficult to bring arms from the llano; to the natural dif- 




ficulties of geographical isolation were added the arms requirements 
of the city forces themselves, and their reluctance to deliver them 
to the guerrillas. Fidel was* Constantly involved in sharp discussions 
in an effort to get equipment to us. The only substantial shipment 
made to us during that first year of struggle, except for what the 
combatants brought with them, was the remainder of the arms used 
in the attack on the Palace. These were transported with the co- 
operation of a large landowner and timber merchant of the zone, 
Babun, whom I have already mentioned. 

Our ammunition was limited in quantity and lacking in the 
necessary variety, but it was impossible for us to manufacture it or 
even to recharge cartridges in this first period, except for bullets for 
the .38 revolver, which our gunsmith would recharge with a little 
gunpowder, and some of the 30-06’s which were used in the single- 
shot guns, since they caused the semi-automatics to jam and inter- 
fered with their proper functioning. 

Certain sanitary regulations were established at this time, and the 
first hospitals were organized, one of them set up in the zone under 
my command, in a remote, inaccessible place, offering relative 
security to the wounded, since it was invisible from the air. But, 
since it was in the heart of a dense forest, its dampness made it 
unhealthy for the wounded and the sick. This hospital was or- 
ganized by Comrade Sergio del Valle. Drs. Martinez Paez, Vallejo, 
and Piti Fajardo organized similar hospitals for Fidel’s column, 
which were improved during the second year of the struggle. 

The troop’s equipment needs, such as cartridge boxes and belts, 
knapsacks, and shoes were met by a small leather-goods workshop 
set up in our zone. When we turned out the first army cap I took it 
to Fidel, bursting with pride. It caused quite an uproar; everyone 
claimed that it was a guaguero’ s* cap, a word unknown to me until 
then. The only one who showed me any mercy was a municipal 



# Cuban (and Caribbean) slang for “bus driver.” 
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councillor from Manzanillo, who was visiting the camp in order 
to make arrangements for joining us and who took it with him as 
a souvenir. 

Our most impcfrtant industrial installation was a forge and armory, 
where defective arms were repaired and bombs, mines, and the 
famous M-26 [Molotov cocktail] were made. At first the mines were 
made of tin cans and we filled them with material from bombs 
frequently dropped by enemy planes which had not exploded. These 
mines were very faulty. Furthermore they had a firing pin, which 
struck the detonator, that frequently missed. Later a comrade had 
the idea of using the whole bomb for major attacks, removing the 
detonator and replacing it with a loaded shotgun; we would pull 
the trigger from a distance by means of a cord, and this would 
cause an explosion. Afterward, we perfected the system, making 
special fuses of metal alloy and electric detonators. These gave better 
results. Even though we were the first to develop this, it was given 
real impetus by Fidel; later, Raul in his new operations center 
created stronger industries than those we had during the first year 
of war. 

To please the smokers among us we set up a cigar factory; the 
cigars we made were terrible but, lacking better, we found them 
heavenly. 

Our army’s butcher shop was supplied with cattle which we con- 
fiscated from informers and latifundistas. We shared equitably, one 
part for the peasant population and one part for our troop. 

As for the dissemination of our ideas, first we started a small 
newspaper, El Cubano Libre, in memory of those heroes of the 
jungle.* Three or four issues came out under our supervision; it 
was later edited by Luis Orlando Rodriguez. After him, Carlos 
Franqui gave it new impetus. We had a mimeograph machine 
brought up to us from the llano, on which the paper was printed. 

* A newspaper by this name was published by the Mambis, independence 
fighters against Spain in 1868-1878, and 1895. 
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By the end of the first year and the beginning of the second, 
we had a small radio transmitter. The first regular broadcasts were 
made in February 1958; our only listeners were Palencho, a peasant 
who lived on the hill facing the station, and Fidel, who was visiting 
our camp in preparation for the attack on Pino del Agua. He 
listened to it on our own receiver. Little by little the technical quality 
of the broadcasts improved. It was then taken over by Column One 
and by December 1958 had become one of the Cuban stations with 
the highest “rating” [in English in the original]. 

All these small advances, including our equipment — such as a 
winch and some generators, which we laboriously carried up to 
the Sierra so as to have electric light — were due to our own con-, 
nections. To cope with our difficulties we had to begin creating a 
network of communications and information. In this respect Lydia 
Doce played an important part in my column, Clodomira in Fidel’s. 

Help came in those days not only from the people in the neigh- 
boring villages; even the city bourgeoisie contributed equipment. 
Our lines of communication reached as far as the towns of Con- 
tramaestre, Palma, Bueycito, Las Minas de Bueycito, Estrada Palma, 
Yara, Bayamo, Manzanillo, Guisa. These places served as relay 
stations. Goods were then carried on muleback along hidden trails 
in the Sierra up to our positions. At times, those among our men 
who were in training but were not yet armed went down to the 
nearest towns, such as Yao or Las Minas, with some of our armed 
men, or they would go to well-stocked stores in the district. They 
carried supplies up to our retreat on their backs. The only item we 
never — or almost never — lacked in the Sierra Maestra was coffee. 
At times we lacked salt, one of the most important foods for survival, 
whose virtues we became aware of only when it was scarce. 

When we began to broadcast from our own transmitter, the 
existence of our troops and their fighting determination became 
known throughout the Republic; our links began to become more 
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extensive and complicated, even reaching Havana and Camagiiey 
in the west, where we had important supply centers, and Santiago 
in the east. 

Our information service developed in such a way that the peasants 
in the zone immediately notified us of the presence, not only of the 
Army, but of any stranger; we were easily able to detain any such 
person while investigating his activities. Thus were eliminated 
many Army agents and spies who infiltrated the zone for the 
purpose of prying into our lives and actions. 

We began structuring a legal service, but no law of the Sierra 
was yet promulgated. Such was our organizational situation at the 
beginning of the last year of the war. 

As for the political struggle, it was very complicated and con- 
tradictory. The Batista dictatorship was supported by a Congress 
elected by so many frauds that it could count on a comfortable 
majority to do its bidding. 

Certain dissident opinions were allowed expression—* when there 
was no censorship — but official spokesmen for and officials of the 
regime, calling for national unity, spoke with powerful voices and 
the networks transmitted their messages throughout the island. 
The hysterical voice of Otto Meruelo alternated with the pompous 
buffooneries of Pardo Llada and Conte Aguero. The latter, repeat- 
ing in writing what he had broadcast, called on “brother Fidel” to 
accept coexistence with the Batista regime. 

The opposition groups were varied and dissimilar, even though 
most had as a common denominator the wish to take power (read: 
public funds) for themselves. This brought in its wake a sordid 
internal struggle to win that victory. The groups were all infiltrated 
by Batista agents who, at key moments, reported their main activ- 
ities. Although these groups were often characterized by gang- 
sterism and opportunism, they also had their martyrs. 

In effect, Cuban society was in such total disarray that brave and 
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honest men were sacrificing their lives to maintain the comfortable 
existence of such personages as Prio Socarr&s. 

The Student Directorate took the path of insurrectional struggle, 
but their movement was independent of ours and they had their 
own line. The PSP [Partido Socialista Popular] joined with us in 
certain concrete activities, but mutual distrust hampered joint ac- 
tion and, fundamentally, the party of the workers did not under- 
stand with sufficient clarity the role of the guerrilla force, nor Fidel’s 
personal role in our revolutionary struggle. 

In fraternal discussion I once made an observation to a PSP leader 
which he later repeated to others as a true characterization of that 
period: “You are capable of creating cadres who can silently en- 
dure the most terrible tortures in jail, but you cannot create cadres 
who can take a machine gun nest” As I saw it from my vantage 
point as a guerrillero, this was the consequence of a strategic con- 
cept: the decision to struggle against imperialism and the excesses 
of the exploiting classes, together with an inability to envision the 
possibility of taking power. Later, some of their men, of guerrilla 
spirit, were to join us, but by then the end of the armed struggle 
was near; therefore its influence on them was slight. 

Within our own movement there were two quite clear-cut tend- 
encies, which we have already referred to as the Sierra and the 
Llano. Differences over strategic concepts separated us. The Sierra 
was already confident of being able to carry out the guerrilla 
struggle, to spread it to other places and thus, from the country- 
side, to encircle the cities held by the dictatorship; by strangulation 
and attrition to provoke the breakup of the regime. The Llano took 
an ostensibly more revolutionary position, that of armed struggle in 
all the towns, culminating in a general strike which would topple 
Batista and allow the prompt taking of power. 

This position was only apparently more revolutionary, because in 
that period the political development of the Llano comrades was 
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incomplete and their conception of a general strike was too narrow. 
A general strike was called on April 9 of the following year, secretly, 
without warning, without prior political preparation or mass ac- 
tion. It ended in defeat. 

These two tendencies were represented in the National Com- 
mittee of the Movement, which changed as the struggle developed. 
In the preparatory stage, until Fidel left for Mexico, the National 

Committee was constituted by: Fidel, Raul, Faustino P£rez, Pedro 

^ __ 

Miret, Nico L6pez, Armando Hart, Pepe Suarez, Pedro Aguilera, 

Luis Bonito, Jesus Montand, Melba Herndndez, and Haydee San- 

tamaria — if my information is exact. My personal participation at 

that time was very limited and documentation is scarce. Later, for 

reasons of incompatibility, Pepe Suarez, Pedro Aguilera, and Luis 

Bonito withdrew; while we were in Mexico the following people 

joined the committee: Mario Hidalgo, Aldo Santamaria, Carlos 

Franqui, Gustavo Arcos, and Frank Pais. 

Of all these comrades the only ones to go to the Sierra during 
the first year and remain there were Fidel and Radi. Faustino Perez, 
member of the “Granma” expedition, was put in charge of work 
in the city, Pedro Miret was jailed a few hours before we were to 
leave Mexico. He remained there until the following year, when he 
arrived in Cuba with an arms shipment. Nico Lopez died only a 
few days after the landing; Armando Hart was jailed at the end of 
that year (or early in the next); Jesus Montane was jailed after the 
landing; so was Mario Hidalgo; Melba Herndndez and Haydee 
Santamaria worked in the cities; Aldo Santamaria and Carlos 
Franqui joined the struggle in the Sierra the following year; Gustavo 
Arcos remained in Mexico, in charge of political liaison and sup- 
plies; and Frank Pais, assigned to political work in Santiago, died 
in July 1957. 

Later, the following were to join us in the Sierra: Celia Sanchez, 
who was with us during all of 1958; Vilma Espin, who had first 
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worked in. Santiago and afterward, until the end of the war, with 
Raul Castro’s column; Marcelo Fernandez, coordinator of the Move- 
ment, who replaced Faustino after the April 9 strike, stayed with 
us only a few weeks, since his work was in the towns; Rene Ramos 
Latour, assigned to the organizing of the militia in the Llano came 
up to the Sierra after the April 9 fiasco and died heroically as a 
major, during the second year of the struggle; David Salvador, in 
charge of the labor movement, on which he left the imprint of his 
opportunist and divisive actions. He was later to betray the Revolu- 
tion and is now in prison. Some of the Sierra fighters, such as 
Almeida, were to join some time later. 

As can be seen, during this stage the Llano comrades constituted 
the majority, and their political background, which had not been 
very much influenced by the process of revolutionary maturation, led 
them to favor a certain type of “civil” action, and to a kind of 
resistance to the caudillo they saw in Fidel and to the “militarist” 
faction represented by us in the Sierra. The divergencies were al- 
ready apparent, but they were not yet strong enough to provoke 
the violent discussion which characterized the second year of the 
war. 

It is important to point out that the fighters against the dictator- 
ship in both the Sierra and the Llano were able to sustain opinions 
on tactics that were at times diametrically opposed without allow- 
ing this to lead to an abandonment of the insurrectional struggle. 
Their revolutionary spirit continued to increase until the moment 
in which, victory having been won and followed by the first ex- 
periences in the struggle against imperialism, we all united closely 
in one organism, led indisputably by Fidel. This group then joined 
together with the Directorate and the PSP to form the PURSC 
[Partido Unido de la Revoludon Socialism Cubana, which in 
October 1965 became the Communist Party of Cuba]. When we 
encountered pressures from outside our movement, attempts to 
divide or infiltrate it, we always presented a common front; even 
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those comrades who at that moment saw the Cuban Revolution 
with imperfect perspective were wary of opportunists. 

* 

When Felipe Pazos, availing himself of the name of the 26th of 
July Movement, took over for himself and for the most corrupt 
oligarchical interests of Cuba the positions offered by the Miami 
Pact, including the post of Provisional President, the entire Move- 
ment turned out to be solidly united against such an attitude and 
supported the letter that Fidel sent to the organizations involved in 
the struggle against Batista. We reproduce this document here in 
its entirety. It is a historic document. It is dated December 14, 1957 
and was copied out by Celia Sanchez, since during that period it 
was impossible to print it. 



Cuba 

December 14, 1957 

To THE LEADERS OF: 

The Revolutionary Party 

The Party of the Cuban People 

The Organization of AutSnticos 

The Federation of University Students 

The Revolutionary Directorate 

The Revolutionary Workers Directorate 

It is my moral, patriotic, and even historic duty to address this 
letter to you; the events and the circumstances which have pro- 
foundly troubled us during this time, which have been, furthermore, 
the most disturbing and the most difficult since our arrival in Cuba, 
have made the drafting of this statement indispensable. Wednes- 
day, November 20th, a day when our forces sustained three battles 
during six consecutive hours, a day which suggests the sacrifices and 
the efforts which, without the slightest aid from other organiza- 
tions, our men have made, was the very day when we received in 
our area of operations the surprising news and the document con- 
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taining the public and the secret terms of a so-called Unity Pact 
which, it appears, has been signed in Miami by the July 26th Move- 
ment and the organizations to whom I am addressing myself. The 
arrival of these papers — one has to see in this the irony of fate, since 
what we needed was arms — coincides with the strongest offensive 
the dictatorship has launched against us. 

In conditions of struggles such as ours, communications are dif- 
ficult. In spite of everything, it was necessary to convene, right out 
in the field, the leaders of our organization to discuss this matter, in 
which not only the prestige but the historic justification of the July 
26th Movement is at stake. 

For those who struggle against an enemy incomparably superior 
in number and in weapons, and who for a whole year have not 
been supported by anything other than the dignity with which one 
must fight for a truly cherished cause and the conviction that it is a 
cause worth dying for; for these men bitterly isolated by the neglect 
of their comrades who, even when they had the means, have sys- 
tematically, not to say criminally, refused all aid; for these comrades 
who have witnessed at close range daily sacrifice in its purest and 
most disinterested form, and have so frequently suffered the pain 
of seeing the best among them fall, at a moment when one asks 
with anguish who will be the next victim in the next and inevitable 
* holocaust; in this dark hour, when one cannot even see the day of 
triumph for which we struggle with such steadfastness, with no 
other hope or solace than that of not sacrificing ourselves in vain — 
how can one not understand that the news of a pact, deliberately 
broadcast, which commits the Movement to a future course without 
that consultation by the signatories with the leaders and fighters 
which propriety, not to say simple courtesy, demands . . . well, this 
news can only wound us to the quick and provoke our indignation. 

To act in an improper fashion always brings with it the worst 
consequences. And those who consider themselves capable of over- 
throwing a tyranny and of the even harder enterprise of achieving 
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the reorganization of a country after the revolutionary overturn — 
they would do well not to forget it. 

The July 26th Movement has never appointed a delegatibn nor 
granted authority to anyone to participate in the negotiations in 
question. The Movement, however, would not have been opposed 
to such a step if it had been consulted on this, and it would have 
been concerned to give concrete instructions to its representatives 
on a matter so important to the present and future activities of our 
organization. Instead, our information concerning relations with 
these various groups was limited to a report by Sr. Lester Rodriguez 
— whom we had commissioned exclusively to settle with them cer- 
tain problems of a military nature — who told us the following: “I 
can report to you on the subject of Prio and of the Directorate 
that I have had a series of conferences with them exclusively for 
the purpose of coordinating military plans right up to the formation 
of a provisional government guaranteed and respected by the three 
groups. Of course, I pointed out that it was necessary first of all to 
accept the principles of the Sierra Letter, which specifies that this 
government should be formed in accord with the will of the politi- 
cal forces of the country. First hitch. 

“During the general strike, we had an emergency meeting. I 
then proposed that considering the circumstances we utilize all the 
forces at hand in an effort to resolve Cuba’s problem once and for 
all. Prio answered that he did not have enough forces to go into 
the enterprise with assurance of victory, and that it would be mad- 
ness to go along with my proposal. To which I retorted that he 
should please let me know when everything was in readiness to 
weigh anchor; then we would be able to speak of the possibility of 
pacts. That he should be so kind, in the meanwhile, to let me work 
— me and consequently those whom I represent as part of the 26th 
of July Movement — with complete independence. My firm opinion 
is that there is no way to come to an understanding with these gen- 
tlemen and that it is better even to refrain from trying to do so in 



the future because, at the moment when Cuba most needed it, they 
denied having the material which they had never stopped accumu- 
lating and with which they are glutted.” 

This report needs no commentary, and confirms our suspicion; 
we could not expect any outside aid. 

We recognize that the organizations that you represent have 
considered it advisable to discuss the terms of unity with certain 
members of our Movement: it was inconceivable that you should 
publicize these as settled agreements without having advised the 
national leaders of the Movement and without their consent, all 
the less so since these agreements changed the very institutional 
foundations to which we had subscribed in the Sierra Manifesto. 
To behave so is to make a pact for publicity purposes, and to 
usurp the name of our organization. 

The situation is paradoxical to say the least: at the very moment 
when the national leadership, with its underground headquarters 
somewhere on the island, is preparing to oppose, from the outset, 
the terms which are publicly and privately proposed as the basis for 
an agreement, this leadership learns through underground circulars 
and through the foreign press that it had been shouted from the 
rooftops that these very terms constituted the basis for agreement. 
It thus found itself presented with a public fait accompli, and com- 
pelled either to deny it, with all the confusion and injury to morale 
which that would involve, or to accept it without even having ex- 
pressed its opinions. And, as might be expected, a copy of the docu- 
ment only reached us in the Sierra several days after it had been 
published. 

Faced with this dilemma, the national leadership, before making 
a public denial concerning the agreements in question, asserted to 
you the need to return to the principles of the Sierra Manifesto; 
meanwhile holding a meeting in rebel territory where the views of 
each member of the leadership were expressed and analyzed, and 
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where as a result a unanimous resolution was adopted which forms 
the basis for this letter. 

It goes without saying that any unity agreement must be well 
received by national and international public opinion. Because, 
among other reasons, the real situation of the political and revolu- 
tionary anti-Batista forces is not known; because in Cuba itself the 
word unity possessed great prestige in the days when the relation- 
ship of forces was really very different from what it is today; and 
finally because it is always best to unite all efforts, from the most 
enthusiastic to the most lukewarm. 

However, what is important for the Revolution is not unity in 
itself, but the groundwork of this unity, the form it assumes, and 
the patriotic intentions which animate it. 

To decide in favor of this unity on terms that we have not even 
discussed, to have them ratified by people who are not qualified to 
do so, and to proclaim unity without further ado, from the com- 
fortable refuge of a foreign city, and thus to put the Movement 
under the necessity of confronting a public opinion which has been 
deluded by a fraudulent pact, that is a dirty trick of the worst sort 
— one which, however, will not destroy a truly revolutionary or- 
ganization; it is a fraud against the country, a fraud against the 
world. 

And here is what made the operation possible: while the leaders 
of the various organizations which subscribed to this pact met 
abroad and made an imaginary revolution, the leaders of the 26th 
of July Movement were in Cuba, leading a very real revolution. 

These lines are superfluous? So be it. I would not have written 
them were it not for this bitterness and this mortification that we 
feel because of the way you tried to associate the Movement with 
this pact, even given the fact that differences over procedure should 
never prevail over the essential. We would have accepted it in 
spite of everything, for the positive value that unity always offers, 




for the value of certain projects of the Liberation Junta, for the aid 
offered us which we really need, if we did not find ourselves in 
pure and simple disagreement with some of its essential principles. 

Even if our situation , were to become desperate, if the dictator- 
ship were to mobilize as many thousands of soldiers as they wanted 
in an effort to annihilate us, we would never accept the sacrifice of 
certain fundamental principles and of our conception of the Cuban 
Revolution. 

And these principles are clearly stated in the Sierra Manifesto. 

To suppress, in a unity declaration, the principle of hostility to- 
ward foreign intervention in the internal affairs of Cuba is an act 
of the most lukewarm patriotism and of manifest cowardice. 

To declare that we are opposed to such intervention, is not only 
to oppose it on behalf of the Revolution — for it would be an offense 
against our sovereignty and, let it be said, against a principle dear to 
all the peoples of Latin America — it is equally to oppose interven- 
tion in support of the dictatorship, in the form of shipments of 
planes, bombs, modern tanks and weapons, thanks to which it 
maintains itself in power and by reason of which no one, with the 
exception of the peasant population of the Sierra, has suffered more 
than we. Finally, to enforce respect for the principle of non-inter- 
vention would in itself overturn the dictatorship. Are we going 
to be so cowardly concerning this point as not to dare demand the 
withdrawal of pro-Batista foreign intervention? Or so insincere as 
to make a behind-the-scenes request for our chestnuts to be pulled 
out of the fire ? Or so feeble as not to risk pronouncing a single word 
on the question? How, under these conditions, can we have the 
temerity to declare ourselves revolutionaries and endorse the claim 
to historic significance of this unity declaration? 

The unity declaration has likewise eliminated the formal com- 
mitment to reject any form of military junta as the provisional gov- 
ernment of the Republic. 
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The worst thing that could befall the nation at this moment, 
however much it may let itself be deluded by the false illusion that 
Cuba’s problem will be resolved by the elimination of the dictator, 
would be the replacement of Batista by a military junta. And cer- 
tain civilians of the worst sort, who were actually accomplices on 
March ioth # and who subsequently broke away, perhaps because of 
their consuming ambition and their immoderate fondness for the 
blackjack, envisage a solution of this nature, which only the enemies 
of our country’s progress could view with favor. 

American experience has proved that all military juntas slip to- 
ward autocracy; the worst of the evils which have martyrized this 
continent is the entrenchment of military castes in countries which 
have fewer wars than Switzerland and more generals than Prussia; 
one of the most legitimate aspirations of our people at this crucial 
hour when its democratic and republican destiny is being either 
salvaged or destroyed for many years to come is to preserve, as the 
most precious legacy of its liberators, the civilian tradition which 
was born in the struggles for emancipation and which would be 
trampled underfoot at the very instant when a uniformed junta put 
itself at the head of the Republic (something that none of our gen- 
erals in the independence struggle, not even the most vainglorious 
among them, was tempted to do, neither in wartime nor peace- 
time). If all this is so, then just how far shall we have gone along the 
road of renunciation if, out of a fear of wounding sensibilities (more 
imaginary than real among the honest military men who may sup- 
port us), we devote ourselves to suppressing the statement of so 
important a principle ? Or is it, then, that one does not understand 
that a timely statement would avert the danger of a military junta 
which would certainly prolong the civil war? Well: we have no 
hesitation in stating that if a military junta replaces Batista, the 
July 26th Movement will resolutely continue its liberation cam- 
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paign. We prefer to struggle harder today rather than fall into 
new bottomless abysses tomorrow. No plaything for the military: 
neither a military junta nor»a puppet government! 

Are we perhaps waiting for the generals of March io, before 
whom Batista would gladly give way once he felt himself strongly 
menaced, seeing in this step the most viable means of effecting the 
necessary transfer of powers with a minimum of damage to his own 
interests and those of his coterie? To what delusions this lack of 
foresight, lack of an ideal, lack of will to fight, lead the Cuban 
politicians! 

If you do not have faith in the people, if you do not count on 
their great reserves of energy and combativeness, you do not have 
the right to lay hands upon their destiny in order to block and 
frustrate it at the most heroic and hopeful moment for its Repub- 
lican existence. Let the politicos, with their deals, their puerile am- 
bitions, their desperate greed, their advance division of the spoils, not 
meddle with the revolutionary process, because in Cuba men are 
dying for something more than that. Let the hack politicians be- 
come revolutionaries, if they wish! But let them not transform the 
Revolution into degenerate politics, because too much of our peo- 
ple’s blood is being spilled today and too many enormous sacrifices 
have been made to deserve such a worthless deception tomorrow. 

Aside from these two fundamental principles which were omitted 
from the unity document, we are likewise in disagreement on other 
points: 

If we are to accept sub-section B of secret clause II, relating to the 
powers of the Liberation Junta, which provides for naming “the 
President of the Republic who will fill that office in the Provisional 
Government,” then we cannot accept sub-section C of the same 
clause, which includes among those powers: “To approve or dis- 
approve, in its totality, the Cabinet to be named by the President of 
the Republic, as well as the changes that may arise in the case of a 
total or partial crisis.” 
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How can it be imagined that thfc President’s right to appoint 
and remove his collaborators should remain subject to the approval 
of a body not connected with the state power? Is it not clear that 
inasmuch as the Junta is composed of representatives of different 
parties and sectors and, consequently, of different interests, the ap- 
pointment of Cabinet members would be nothing more than the 
search for the least common denominator, as the only means of 
reaching agreement on diverse questions? Is it possible to accept a 
clause which implies the establishment of two executives within 
the state? The only guarantee that all the sectors of the country 
must demand of the Provisional Government is that it base its mis- 
sion on a minimum fixed program and that it play its role of mod- 
erator with absolute impartiality during the transitional stage lead- 
ing to complete constitutional normality. 

To attempt to interfere in the appointment of each minister 
is tantamount to wanting to control the public administration 
so as to subjugate it to political interests. This procedure has 
meaning only for the parties and organizations which, lacking mass 
support, can expect to survive only within the canons of traditional 
politics, but it is incompatible with the exalted political and revolu- 
tionary goals pursued by the 26th of July Movement for the Repub- 
lic. 

The mere existence of secret agreements referring not to organi- 
zational questions of the resistance nor to plans for action, but to 
problems concerning which the nation should have its say — such as 
the structure of the future government — and which for this reason 
should be publicly proclaimed, is in itself unacceptable. Marti said: 
“In the Revolution, methods are secret but the ends must always be 
public.” 

Another point which is equally inadmissible for the July 26th 
Movement is secret clause VIII, which says: “The revolutionary 
forces, with their weapons, will become part of the regular armed 
institutions of the Republic.” 
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First of all, what is meant by revolutionary forces? Does this 
mean that one accepts into the police force, or as a sailor or soldier, 
those whose arms are today carefully hidden, but who will not hesi- 
tate to brandish them on the day of victory, and who fold their 
arms while a handful of compatriots fight against the organized 
forces of the tyranny? Are we thus going to shield, in a revolu- 
tionary document, the very virus of gangsterism and anarchy which 
was the scourge of the Republic in a still-recent past? 

Experience in the territory which we occupy has taught us that 
the maintenance of public order is an important problem for the 
country. Facts have proved to us that from the time the existing 
order is suppressed, a number of bonds are dissolved and delin- 
quency, if it is not stopped in time, flourishes everywhere. It is by 
the timely application of stringent measures, with the full and total 
approval of the population, that we have put an end to the first 
manifestations of banditry. The peasants, formerly accustomed to 
consider an agent of authority as an enemy of the people, used to 
offer protection from prosecution to a fugitive who had problems 
with the authorities. Today, they see our soldiers as the defenders of 
their interests and order reigns solidly, its best guardians being the 
citizenry itself. 

Anarchy is the worst enemy of the revolutionary process. To com- 
bat it henceforth is a fundamental necessity. He who does not 
understand this should not concern himself with the fate of the 
Revolution; it is natural that those who have not sacrificed them- 
selves for it should not care about its survival. 

The nation must know that justice will be done and that crime 
will be punished, wherever it appears. 

The July 26th Movement claims for itself the duty of maintain- 
ing public order and reorganizing the armed institutions of the Re- 
public. 

1) Because it is the only organization possessing disciplined 
militia throughout the country and an army in the field which has 
won more than twenty victories over the enemy. 
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2) Because our fighters have given proof a thousand times of 
their generosity and the absence of hate toward the soldiers by 
always sparing their lives, by caring for those wounded in battle, 
by never torturing an opponent even if it were known that he had 
important information. And they have maintained this wartime 
conduct with a magnanimity which commands admiration. 

3) Because it is necessary to infuse the armed institutions with 
that spirit of justice and nobility which the July 26th Movement 
has spread among its own soldiers. 

4) Because the equanimity which we have displayed in this 
war is the best guarantee that honorable military men have noth- 
ing to fear from the Revolution, and they will not have to pay for 
the misdeeds of those who, by their crimes and their shame have 
brought disgrace to the military uniform. 

Certain other aspects of the unity declaration remain difficult to 
grasp. How is it possible to achieve agreement without having 
defined a strategy of struggle? Were the autinticos still thinking of 
a putsch in the capital? Were they going to continue accumulating 
arms and more arms which would surely sooner or later fall into 
the hands of the police, rather than pass them on to the fighters? 
Lastly, have they accepted the proposition of the general strike 
as advocated by the July 26th Movement? 

In addition, we have the impression that the military importance 
of the Oriente struggle has been woefully underestimated. Today 
in the Sierra Maestra, we are no longer making guerrilla war but a 
war of confrontation. Our forces, inferior in number and armament, 
take as much advantage as possible of the terrain, of constant 
surveillance of the enemy, and greater rapidity of movement. It is 
superfluous to stress the unique importance of the moral factor in 
this struggle. The results have been astonishing and some day they 
will be known in detail. 

The entire population is in revolt. If it were armed, our detach- 
ments would not have to worry about the smallest corner of the 
country; the peasants would not allow a single enemy to pass. The 
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defeats of the dictatorship, which persists in sending large-scale rein- 
forcements, could be turned into disasters. Anything I might say to 
you concerning the way in which the courage of the people has 
been aroused would fall short of the reality. The dictatorship is en- 
gaging in barbarous reprisals. The mass murder of peasants rivals 
the butchery perpetrated by the Nazis in Europe. They make the 
defenseless population pay for each of their defeats. The com- 
muniques of the General Staff announcing rebel losses are always 
preceded by a massacre. Such practices have awakened a spirit of 
fierce revolt among the people. And the heart bleeds, the spirit is 
afflicted at the thought that no one has sent this people a single 
gun; at the thought that while here the peasants wait, powerless, 
for their homes to be burned down and their families to be mur- 
dered, and call for guns with all the strength of despair, arms caches 
exist in Cuba which are not being used to destroy even one misera- 
ble lackey, and which await seizure by the police or the collapse 
of tyranny or the extermination of the rebels. 

The conduct of many of our fellow citizens could not have been 
more ignoble. There is still time to change and to aid those who 
are struggling. From our personal point of view, this has no im- 
portance. You should not think that it is self-interest or pride that 
dictates these words : our fate is sealed and we are not afflicted with 
doubts. Either we will die here, to the last rebel, and in the cities 
an entire young generation will perish, or else we shall triumph 
over the most incredible obstacles. For us, defeat is not possible. 
The year of sacrifices and of heroic deeds which our men have 
experienced will not be obliterated by anyone or anything. Our 
victories are also real, and cannot easily be erased. Our men, more 
resolute than ever, will fight to the last drop of their blood. 

It is those who have refused to help us who will suffer defeat; 
those who were with us at the beginning and have abandoned us; 
those who, having lacked faith in dignity and ideals, squandered 
their time and their prestige in shameful deals with the Trujillo 
despotism; those who, possessing arms, were led by their own 
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cowardice to hide them at the moment o£ combat. They are the 
ones who blundered, not we. 

There is one thing that we can say, loudly and clearly: i£ we had 
seen other Cubans fighting for freedom, pursued and on the point 
of being exterminated, if we had seen them resisting day after day 
without surrendering or weakening in their resolve, we would not 
have hesitated for a moment to fly to their assistance and to die 
with them if necessary. Because we are Cubans and Cubans cannot 
remain unmoved by the struggle for liberty, even in any other coun- 
try of Latin America. The Dominicans were mustering their island 
forces to liberate their people? For each Dominican there were ten 
Cubans. Somoza’s followers invaded Costa Rica? The Cubans 
hastened there to join the battle. To think that today, when their 
own country is undergoing an arduous battle for liberty, there are 
some Cubans in exile, expelled from their fatherland by the dicta- 
torship, who deny their aid to their brothers who fight I 

Or, if they are to aid us, will they set unfair conditions ? Perhaps, 
in order to repay their aid, we should offer them a plateau of the 
Republic as booty? Or else, should we renounce our ideals and 
make of this war a new art of killing one’s fellow men, plunging 
the country into a useless blood bath which does not redeem the 
promise with the reward which the country expects from such a 
sacrifice? 

The leadership of the struggle against tyranny is, and will con- 
tinue to be, in Cuba itself and in the hands of revolutionary fight- 
ers. Those who, now or later, wish to be considered leaders of the 
revolution must be inside the country and must accept directly the 
responsibilities, risks, and sacrifices required by the situation in 
Cuba today. 

The exiles have a role to play in this struggle, but it is absurd that 
they should attempt to tell us from abroad which peak we should 
storm, which sugar plantation we are permitted to burn, which 
acts of sabotage we can carry off successfully and at which moment, 
under which circumstances, and in what form we can call a gen- 
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eral strike. This is more than absurd, it is ridiculous. Help us 
abroad by collecting funds among Cuban exiles and dmigr^s, by 
leading a publicity campaign for the Cuban cause, denounce from 
there the crimes of which we here are victims; but do not try to 
lead from Miami a revolution that is taking shape in all the cities 
and the fields of the island, amid struggle, tumult, sabotage, strikes, 
and a thousand other forms of revolutionary activity which the 
fighting strategy of the July 26th Movement has set into motion. 

The national leadership is ready, as it has repeatedly made 
known, to enter into talks in Cuba with the leaders of any opposi- 
tion organization whatsoever, for the purpose of coordinating 
specific plans and carrying out concrete activities deemed to be use- 
ful in the overturning of the dictatorship. 

The general strike will take place with effective coordination of 
efforts among the Movimiento de Resistencia Cfvica [Movement for 
Civic Resistance], the Frente Nacional Obrero [National Workers’ 
Front] and any other group which has rejected the spirit of 
sectarianism and entered into contact with the July 26th Movement, 
which today finds itself to be the only opposition organization 
fighting within the country. 

The Workers’ Section of the July 26th Movement is now organiz- 
ing strike committees in every labor and industrial center, together 
with those opposition elements who show support for a work 
stoppage and who do not seem likely to disappear at the crucial 
moment. These strike committees will constitute the Frente 
Nacional Obrero, which will be the only representative of the pro- 
letariat which the July 26th Movement will recognize as legitimate. 

The overturn of the dictator necessarily implies the removal of 
an inglorious Congress, of the leadership of the Confederation de 
Trabajadores Cubanos [Confederation of Cuban Workers], and of 
all the mayors, governors and other functionaries who, directly or 
otherwise, relied on the “elections” of November 1, 1954 or on the 
military coup d’hat of March 10, 1952 to win their posts. It likewise 
implies the immediate freeing of political prisoners, whether civil 
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or military, as well as bringing to trial all the accomplices of the 
crimes, of the dictatorship’s despotism. 

The new government shall rest on the Constitution of 1940 and 
will guarantee all the rights recognized by it and will hold itself 
aloof from all political sectarianism. 

The Executive shall assume the legislative functions that the Con- 
stitution assigns to the Congress of the Republic and shall have for 
its principal task the holding of general elections in accordance 
with the Electoral Code of 1943 and the Constitution of 1940, and 
putting into effect the ten-point minimum program of the Sierra 
Manifesto. 

The present Supreme Court shall be declared dissolved on ac- 
count of its inability to resolve the illegal situation created by the 
coup d’Stat; this does not preclude the subsequent re-appointment 
of some of its present members who have always defended con- 
stitutional principles or have maintained a firm attitude toward 
the crimes, the absolutism, and the abuses of these years of tyranny. 

The President of the Republic shall determine the manner of 
constituting the new Supreme Court and it shall, in its turn, be 
charged with reorganizing all the courts and autonomous institu- 
tions, dismissing all those who are convicted of involvement in the 
shady dealings of the dictatorship. The appointment of new func- 
tionaries shall be done according to the law. The political parties, 
under the provisional government, shall enjoy this sole right: 
namely, the freedom to defend their program before the people, 
to mobilize and organize the citizens within the framework of our 
Constitution, and to participate in the general elections. 

The necessity of appointing the person called on to occupy the 
presidency of the Republic has already been elucidated in the 
Sierra Maestra Manifesto, and our Movement has declared that 
in its opinion said person should be chosen by ail civic institutions. 
Be that as it may, although five months have passed this question 
has not yet been resolved and it is becoming increasingly urgent 
to give the nation the answer to the question: Who shall succeed 
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the dictator? And it is not possible to wait one more day in the face 
of this large question mark. The July 26th Movement is answering 
the question. It presents its proposal to the people, as the only 
possible formula for guaranteeing legality and the development of 
the preconditions for unity and provisional government. This man 
must be that upright magistrate of the Oriente Court of Justice, 
Dr. Manuel Urrutia Lleo. It is not we, but his own conduct, that 
singles him out, and we expect that he will not refuse this service 
to the Republic. 

The grounds for appointing him are: 

1) He has been the member of the judiciary who has most re- 
spected the Constitution by declaring, in court chambers after the 
trial of the “Granma” expeditionaries, that to organize an armed 
force against the regime does not constitute a crime and was per- 
fectly licit, in accordance with the spirit and the letter of the Consti- 
tution and the law — a declaration unprecedented for a magistrate in 
the history of our struggles for freedom. 

2) His life, dedicated to the true administration of justice, as- 
sures us that he is professionally and personally sufficiently equipped 
to maintain the balance among all legitimate interests at the mo- 
ment when the tyranny is overturned by the people. 

3) No one is as free of party spirit as Dr. Manuel Urrutia. In 
fact, by virtue of his role of judge, he does not belong to any politi- 
cal group. And there exists no other citizen of equal prestige who, 
without active involvement, is so much identified with the revolu- 
tionary cause. 

If our conditions — the disinterested conditions of an organization 
that has assented to the greatest sacrifices, which has not even been 
consulted before its name was used in a unity manifesto it has not 
ratified — are rejected, we shall continue the struggle alone, as we 
have always done, with no other arms than those we take from the 
enemy in each battle, with no other aid than that of the sorely 
tried people, with no support other than our ideal. 
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For, after all, it is the July 26th Movement and it alone that has 
struggled actively throughout the country and continues to do so. 
It is the militants, of the Movement and nobody else who have 
brought the revolt from the rugged mountains of Oriente all the 
way to the western provinces; it is they alone who have carried 
out sabotage, burned sugar cane fields, executed the political thugs; 
it is the July 26th Movement alone which has been able to organize 
the workers of the nation in a revolutionary way; it alone has co- 
operated in the organization of the movement for civil resistance 
in which all civic groups from virtually every region of Cuba are 
united. 

We would have you know that we have withdrawn from bureau- 
cratic entanglements and from participation in the government; 
but you must understand once and for all that the July 26th mili- 
tants have not given up and will never give up guiding and leading 
the people — from underground, from the Sierra Maestra or from the 
graves where the enemy may fling our dead. We will not give it 
up because it is not we but an entire generation which has promised 
the people of Cuba to give concrete solutions to their momentous 
problems. 

We shall conquer or die, alone. The struggle will never be harder 
than it was when we were. only twelve men, when we did not 
have the support of a people inured to war and organized in all 
the Sierra, when we did not have as we have today a powerful and 
disciplined nationwide organization, when we could not count 
on tremendous support from the masses, such as that which was 
displayed on the day our unforgettable Frank Pais died. 

In order to die with dignity, company is not necessary. 

Fidel Castro Ruz 
Sierra Maestra 
December 14, 1957 
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Section II. THE BATTLE OF EL UVERO 



***** 

It was near the lumber camp of Pino del Agua that we killed the 
magnificent horse which the imprisoned corporal had been riding. 
The animal was useless to us in such craggy terrain, and we were 
low on food. In any case, our customary diet was such that we could 
not afford to disdain fresh meat, horse or otherwise. An amusing 
touch was provided by our prisoner. As, unaware, he drank his 
horse soup and ate his portion of horse meat, he explained that the 
animal had been lent him by a friend whose name and address 
he gave us, urging us to return it to him as soon as possible. 

That day on the radio we learned of the sentencing of our 
comrades from the “Granma.” In addition, we learned that a 
magistrate had cast his personal vote against the sentence. This was 
Magistrate Urrutia, whose honorable gesture later brought him the 
nomination as provisional President of the Republic. The personal 
vote of a magistrate was no more than a worthy gesture — as it 
clearly was at that time— but its subsequent consequences were more 
serious: it led to the appointment of a bad president, a man in- 
capable of understanding the revolutionary process, incapable of 
digesting the profundity of a revolution which was not made for 
his reactionary mentality. His character and his reluctance to take 
a definite stand brought many conflicts. Finally, in the days 
celebrating the first post-revolutionary July 26, it culminated in his 
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resignation as President when faced with unanimous rejection by 
the people. 

On one of those days a contact from Santiago arrived. His name 
was Andres, and % he had exact information about the weapons: 
they were safe, and would be moved shortly. A delivery point was 
fixed in the region of a coastal lumber camp operated by the Babun 
brothers. The arms would be delivered with the full knowledge 
of these men who felt they could do a lucrative business by helping 
the Revolution. (Subsequent developments divided the family, and 
three of the Babun sons have the questionable privilege of being 
among those captured at the Bay of Pigs.) 

It is curious to note that in that period many people tried to use 
the Revolution for their own ends by doing small favors for us in 
order later to reap rewards from the new government. The Babun 
brothers hoped later to have a free hand in the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the forests, all the while pitilessly expelling the peas- 
ants, thereby increasing the size of, their latifundia. It was around 
that time that we were joined by a North American journalist, the 
same type as the Babrin family. He was Hungarian by birth, and 
his name was Andrew Saint George. 

At first he only showed one of his faces, the better one, which was 
simply that of a Yankee journalist. But in addition to that he 
was an FBI agent. Since I was the only person in the troop who 
spoke French (in those days nobody spoke English), I was chosen 
to take care of him. Quite frankly, he did not seem to me as dan- 
gerous as he turned out to be in our second interview, when he 
was already openly showing himself as an agent. We were walking 
on the edge of Pino del Agua toward the source of the Peladero 
river. These were rugged areas and we all carried heavy packs. 
On the Peladero river there is a tributary, the Arroyo del Indio. 
Here we spent a couple of days, getting food and moving the arms 
we had received. We passed through a few peasant settlements 
and established a kind of extra-legal revolutionary state, leaving 
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sympathizers who were to inform us of anything that happened and 
to tell us of the Army’s movements. But we always lived in the 
wooded mountains; only occasionally, at night, did we unexpectedly 
reach a group of houses ahd then some of us slept in them. But the 
majority always slept under the protection of the mountains, and 
during the day all of us were on guard, protected by a roof of trees. 

Our worst enemy at that time of year was the macaguera, a 
species of horsefly which hatches and lays its eggs in the tree 
called Macagua or Macaw tree. At a certain time of year it 
reproduces prolifically in the mountains. The macaguera bites 
exposed areas of the body; as we scratched, what with all the dirt 
on our bodies, the bites were easily infected and caused abscesses. 
The uncovered parts of our legs, our wrists, and our necks always 
bore proof of the presence of the macaguera . 

Finally, on May 18, we received news of the weapons and also a 
tentative inventory. This news caused great excitement in the camp, 
for all the men wanted better weapons. We also heard that the 
film made by Bob Taber had been shown in the United States 
with great success. This news cheered everyone but Andrew Saint 
George, who, in addition to being an FBI agent, had his petty 
journalist’s pride, and he felt somewhat cheated of glory. The next 
day he left in a yacht for Santiago de Cuba. 

That day we also found out that one of our men had deserted. 
Since everyone at the camp knew of the arrival of the weapons, this 
was especially dangerous. Scouts were sent to look for him. They 
returned with the news that he had managed to take a boat to 
Santiago. We assumed that it was to inform the authorities, al- 
though later it came out that the desertion was simply brought 
about by the man’s physical and moral inability to endure the hard- 
ships of our life. In any case, we had to double our precautions. Our 
struggle against the lack of physical, ideological, and moral prepara- 
tion among the men was a daily one; the results were not always 
encouraging. The weaker men often asked permission to leave for 
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the most petty reasons, and if they were refused, they would usually 
desert. We must remember that desertion was punishable by death 
directly upon capture. 

That night the weapons arrived. For us it was the most marvelous 
spectacle in the world : the instruments of death were on exhibition 
before the covetous eyes of all the men. Three tripod machine 
guns, three Madzen automatic rifles, nine M-i carbines, ten Johnson 
automatic rifles, and a total of six thousand rounds were delivered. 
Although the M-i carbines had only forty-five rounds apiece, they 
were highly prized weapons, and they were distributed according 
to the acquired merits of the men and their time in the Sierra. One 
of the M-i’s was given to the present-day Major Ramiro Valdes, and 
two went to the advance guard which Camilo commanded. The 
other four were to be used to cover the tripod machine guns. One of 
the automatics went to Captain Jorge Sotus’ platoon, another to Al- 
meida’s and the third to the General Staff (I had the responsibility 
for operating it). The tripods were distributed as follows: one for 
Raul, another for Guillermo Garcia, and the third for Crescencio 
Perez. In this way, I made my debut as a fighting guerrilla, for until 
then I had been the troop’s doctor, knowing only occasional combat. 
I had entered a new stage. 

I shall always remember the moment I was given the automatic 
rifle. It was old and of poor quality, but to me it was an important 
acquisition. Four men were assigned to help me with this weapon. 
These four guerrillas have subsequently followed very different 
paths: two of them were the brothers Pupo and Manolo Beaton, 
executed by the Revolution after they murdered Major Cristino 
Naranjo and fled to the Sierras de Oriente, where a peasant captured 
them. Another was a boy of fifteen who was almost always to carry 
the enormous weight of the equipment for the automatic. He was 
Joel Iglesias, and today is the President of the ]6venes Rebeldes and 
a major in the Rebel Army. The fourth man, today a lieutenant, was 
named Onate, but we affectionately labeled him Cantinflas. 
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The arrival of the weapons did not mean an end to our attempt 
at instilling greater ideological and fighting force in the troop. A 
few days later, on May 23, Fidel ordered new discharges, among 
them an entire squad, and, our force was reduced to 127 men, the 
majority of them armed and about eighty of them well armed. 

From the squad which, along with its leader, was dismissed, 
there remained one man named Crucito who later became one of 
our best-loved fighters. Crucito was a natural poet and he had long 
rhyming matches with the city-poet, Calixto Morales. Morales had 
arrived on the “Granma” and had nicknamed himself “nightingale 
of the plains,” to which Crucito in his guajiro ballads always an- 
swered with a refrain, directed in mock derision at Calixto: Soy 
guacaico de la Sierra: “I’m an old Sierra buzzard.” 

This magnificent comrade had written the whole history of the 
Revolution in ballads which he composed at every rest stop as he 
puffed on his pipe. Since there was very little paper in the Sierra, he 
composed the ballads in his head, so that none of them remained 
when a bullet put an end to his life in the battle of Pino del Agua. 

In the timber belt we received the invaluable help of Enrique 
Lopez, an old childhood friend of Fidel and Raul, who was at 
that time employed by the Babuns and served as a supply contact. 
He also made it possible for us to move through the entire area 
without danger. This region was full of roads used by army trucks; 
several times we prepared unsuccessful ambushes aimed at captur- 
ing some trucks. Perhaps these failures contributed to the success 
of the approaching operation. This victorious battle was to have 
greater psychological impact than any other in the history of the 
war. I refer to the battle of El Uvero. 

On May 25, we heard that an expeditionary force led by Calixto 
Sanchez had arrived in the boat “El Corintia” and had landed at 
Mayan; a few days later we were to learn of the disastrous result 
of this expedition: Prio [Socarras] sent his men to die without ever 
bothering to accompany them. The news of this landing showed us 
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the absolute necessity for diverting the enemy forces in order to 
allow those men to reach some place where they could reorganize 
and begin their actions. We did all this out of solidarity with the 
other group, although we did not even know its social composition 
or its true goals. 

At this point we had an interesting discussion, led principally by 
myself and Fidel. I was of the opinion that we ought not lose the 
opportunity of capturing a truck and that we should devote our- 
selves to ambushing them on the roads where they passed urn. 
concernedly. But Fidel had already planned the action at El Uvero, 
and he thought that it would be much more important and would 
bring us a more resounding success if we captured the Army post at 
El Uvero. If we succeeded, it would have a tremendous moral 
impact and would be spoken of throughout the country; this would 
not happen with the capture of a truck, which could be reported 
as a highway accident with a few casualties and, although people 
would suspect the truth, our effective fighting presence in the 
Sierra would never be known. This did not mean that we would 
totally reject the idea of capturing a truck, under optimum con- 
ditions; but we should not convert this into the focal point of our 
activities. 

Today, several years after that discussion (which at the time did 
not convince me) I must recognize that Fidel’s judgment was 
correct. It would have been much less productive for us to carry 
out an isolated action against one of the patrols which travelled in 
the trucks. At that period, our eagerness to fight always led us 
impatiently to adopt drastic attitudes; perhaps we could not yet 
see the more distant objectives. In any case, we began the final 
preparations for the battle of El Uvero. 
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Having decided on the point of attack, we then had to work 
out exactly the form it would take; we had to solve such im- 
portant problems as ascertaining the number of soldiers present, 
the number of guard posts, the type of communications they used, 
the access roads, the civilian population and its distribution, etc. 
In all of this we were admirably served by Comrade Caldero, today 
a major, who was, I believe, the son-in-law of the administrator of 
the lumber camp. 

We assumed that the Army had more or less exact data on our 
presence in the area, for two informers had been captured and they 
carried Army identification documents and confessed to being 
sent by Casillas to ascertain our position and our customary meet- 
ing places. The spectacle of the two men begging for mercy was 
truly repugnant, but at the same time pathetic. However, the laws 
of war, in those difficult times, could not be ignored, and both spies 
were executed the following day. 

That same day, May 27, the General Staff met with all the officers 
and Fidel announced that within the next forty-eight hours we 
would be fighting. He ordered us to have our men and their 
weapons ready for the march. We were not given details at that point. 

Caldero would be the guide, for he knew the post of El Uvero 
well: its entrances and exits, and its roads of access. That night we 




started walking; it was a long march of some sixteen kilometers, 
but all downhill on the roads which had been specially constructed 
by the Babun Company to reach its sawmills. However, we took 
about eight hours to walk it, for we were slowed by the extra 
precautions which we had to take, especially as we got nearer the 
danger zone. Finally we were given our orders, which were very 
simple: we were to take the guard posts and riddle the wooden 
barracks with bullets. 

We knew that the barracks had no major defenses apart from 
some logs scattered in the immediate vicinity. Its strong points 
were the guard posts, each with three or four soldiers and strate- 
gically placed around the outside of the building. Overlooking the 
barracks was a hill from which our General Staff would direct 
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the battle. We were to approach the building through the thickets 
and station ourselves a few meters away. We were carefully in- 
structed not to fire on the outlying buildings since they sheltered 
women and children, including the administrator’s wife who knew 
about the attack but preferred to stay there in order to avoid sus- 
picion later. As we left to occupy our attack positions, we were 
most of all concerned about the civilians. 

The barracks of El Uvero was located close to the sea, so that 
we needed only to attack it from three sides in order to surround 
it completely. 

The coastal road from Peladero was commanded by one guard 
post in the barracks; the platoons led by Jorge Sotus and Guillermo 
Garcia were sent to attack that post. Almeida was to take charge 
of liquidating a post located in front of the mountain, more or 
less to the north. Fidel would be on the hill overlooking the barracks 
and Radi would advance from the front with his platoon. I was 
assigned an intermediate post with my automatic rifle and my 
adjutants. Camilo and Ameijeiras were to advance from the front, 
between my position and Radi’s. But they miscalculated because 
it was dark and they began shooting from my left instead of my 
right. Crescendo Perez’ platoon was to advance along the road 
to Chivirico and hold back whatever Army reinforcements were 
sent. 

We expected the element of surprise to make the battle quite 
short. However, the minutes passed and we were not able to place 
our men in the ideal positions we had hoped for. Our guides, 
Caldero and another from the region named Eligio Mendoza, 
brought whatever news there was. The night would soon end 
and the dawn would creep in before we could surprise the soldiers 
in the manner we had planned. Jorge Sotus advised us that he was 
not at his assigned position but that it was too late now to move. 
When Fidel opened fire with his telescopic rifle, we were able to 
locate the barracks from the answering shots which came from it. 
I was on a small elevation and I had a perfect view of the barracks; 
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but I was very far from it and my men and I advanced to find 
better positions. 

Everyone advanced. Almeida moved toward the post which de- 
fended the entrance to the little barracks. To my left I could see 
Camilo wearing his beret with a handkerchief on his neck like the 
hats of the French Foreign Legion, but his of course sported the 
Movement insignias. We advanced cautiously amidst the general 
exchange of fire. 

The small squad was joined by men who had been separated from 
their own units; a comrade from Pilon named Bomba, Comrade 
Mario Leal, and Acuna joined what already constituted a small 
combat unit. The resistance had been great and we had arrived at 
a flat open space where we were forced to advance with infinite 
precautions, for the enemy fired continuously and accurately. From 
my position, hardly fifty or sixty meters from the enemy outpost, 
I saw two soldiers run out of the foremost trench, and I fired at 
both of them, but they hid in the nearby buildings and these 
were of course sacred to us. We continued advancing, although 
there was now nothing more than a narrow, sparsely grown strip 
of land between us and the enemy, whose bullets whistled 
dangerously near. At that moment I heard a groan near me, and 
then some shouts. I thought it must be a wounded enemy soldier, 
and I dragged myself forward, shouting to him to surrender. It 
turned out to be Comrade Leal, who was wounded in the head. I 
hastily examined him and found that hoth entrance and exit 
wounds were in the parietal region. Leal was losing consciousness, 
and the limbs on one side of his body were becoming paralyzed. The 
only bandage I had on hand was a piece of paper which I put 
on the wounds. Later, Joel Iglesias went to watch over him, while 
we continued the attack. Then Acuna was wounded also. We 
advanced no more, and continued to shoot at the trench in front 
of us. Our fire was efficiently answered. We were just mustering 
our courage again, and had decided to capture the warehouse and 
end the resistance, when the barracks surrendered. 
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This description has taken only a few minutes, but the actual 
battle lasted about two hours and forty-five minutes from the first 
shot until the barracks surrendered. At my left, some of the men 
from the vanguard, Victor Mora and three others I believe, took the 
last resisters prisoner. From the trench emerged a soldier holding 
his gun above his head. From all sides came shouts of surrender. 
We advanced rapidly on the barracks and we heard one last rattle 
of machine gun fire which 1 later found had killed Lieutenant 
Nano Diaz. 

We reached the warehouse where we made prisoners of the two 
soldiers who had escaped my shots, and also the post doctor and his 
adjutant. The doctor was a quiet, grey-haired man; I do not know 
whether he is part of the Revolution today. A strange thing hap- 
pened with this man: my knowledge of medicine had never been 
very extensive; the number of wounded was enormous and at that 
moment I was not able to attend to them. When I brought the 
wounded to the Army doctor, he asked me how old I was and 
when I had finished my training. I explained that it had been some 
years ago, and then he said frankly: “Look, kid, you’d better take 
charge of all this because I’ve just graduated and have had very 
little experience.” What with his lack of experience and his fright 
on finding himself a prisoner, he had forgotten all his medical 
training. So I had once again to change from soldier to doctor, 
which in fact involved little more than a handwashing. 

After the battle, which was one of the bloodiest of the revolu- 
tionary war, we pooled our experiences, and I can now give a more 
general picture of the action. The battle proceeded more or less as 
follows: When Fidel’s shot gave the signal to open fire, everyone 
began to advance on the barracks. The Army responded with full 
fire, in many cases against the hill from where our leader directed 
the battle. After a few minutes, Julito Diaz died at Fidel’s side 
when he was hit in the head by a bullet. The minutes passed and 
the resistance continued; we were unable to frighten the soldiers 
to the point of surrender. The most important task in the center 
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was Almeida’s: he was in charge of liquidating the post at all 
costs in order to allow his and Raul’s troops to march on the 
barracks. 

The men later recounted how Eligio Mendoza, the guide, had 
taken his rifle and flung himself into the battle; a superstitious man, 
he had a “Santo” who protected him, and when he was told to 
take care, he had answered contemptuously that his “Santo” would 
defend him from anything; a few minutes later he fell, hit by a 
bullet which literally shattered his body. 

The well-entrenched enemy troops drove us back, causing us 
several casualties. It was very difficult to advance through the 
central area; from the road to Peladero, Jorge Sotus attempted to 
flank the position with an adjutant nicknamed “El Policia,” but 
the latter was immediately killed by the enemy and Sottis had to 
throw himself into the sea in order to avoid being killed also. From 
that moment he was practically useless in the battle. Other members 
of his platoon attempted to advance, but they too were forced back. 
A peasant named Vega, I believe, was killed; Manals was wounded 
in the lung; Quike Escalona received wounds in the arm, the 
buttock, and the hand. The post, well-protected by a wooden 
palisade, fired automatic and semi-automatic rifles, devastating our 
small troop. 

Almeida ordered a final assault in which he would attempt by 
any means to reduce the enemy he faced; Cilleros, Maceo, Hermes 
Leyva, Pena, and Almeida himself were wounded (the latter 
in the shoulder and the left leg), and Comrade Moll was killed. 
Nevertheless, this push forward overcame the post and a path to 
the barracks was opened. From the other side, Guillermo Garcia’s 
sure machine gun shots had liquidated three of the defenders; the 
fourth came out running and was killed in flight. Radi, with his 
platoon divided into two units, advanced rapidly on the barracks. 
It was the action of Captains Garcia and Almeida which decided 
the battle; each one destroyed the assigned guard post and thus made 
the final assault possible. Another individual who deserves special 
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mention is Luis Crespo, who came down frotn the General Staff 
position to participate in the battle. 

Enemy resistance was crumbling. A white handkerchief had 
been shown and we took the barracks. At that moment someone, 
probably one of our men, fired again and from the barracks came 
a burst of fire which took Nano Diaz through the head. To the 
very end, Nano’s machine gun caused many enemy casualties. 
Crescendo’s platoon hardly participated in the battle, because his 
machine gun had jammed; so he guarded the road from Chivirico. 
There he stopped some fleeing soldiers. The battle had lasted two 
hours and forty-five minutes and no civilian had been wounded, 
despite the great number of shots which had been fired. 

When we took inventory we found the following situation: On 
our side there were six dead: Moll, Nano Diaz, Vega, “El Policia,” 
Julito Diaz, and Eligio Mendoza. Badly wounded were Leal and 
Cilleros. Wounded more or less seriously were Maceo in the 
shoulder, Hermes Leyva with a surface wound on the chest, Almeida 
in the left arm and left leg, Quike Escalona in the right arm and 
hand, Manals in the lung, Pena in the knee, Manuel Acuna in the 
right arm. In all, fifteen comrades hors de combat. The enemy had 
nineteen wounded, fourteen dead, another fourteen prisoners, and 
six escapees, which made a total of fifty-three men, under the com- 
mand of a second lieutenant who had shown the white flag when 
he was wounded. 

If you consider that we were about eighty men and they were 
fifty-three, a total of a hundred and thirty-three men, of whom 
thirty-eight, that is to say more than a quarter, were hors de combat 
in a little over two and a half hours of fighting, you will under- 
stand what kind of battle it was. It was an assault by men who had 
advanced bare-chested against an enemy which was protected by 
very poor defenses. It should be recognized that on both sides 
great courage was shown. For us this was the victory which marked 
our coming of age. From this battle on, our morale grew tremen- 
dously, our decisiveness and our hopes for triumph increased also. 
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Although the months which 'followed were difficult ones, we were 
already in possession of the secret of victory. This action at El 
Uvero sealed the fate of all small barracks situated far from 
major clusters of enemy forces, and they were all closed soon after. 

One of the first shots of the battle hit the barracks telephone, 
cutting communication with Santiago. Only a couple of small planes 
flew over the battlefield, but the Air Force did not send reconnais- 
sance planes until hours later, when we were already high in the 
mountains. We have been told that, apart from the fourteen dead 
soldiers, three of the five parrots which the guards had in the 
barracks had been killed. One has only to remember the small size 
of this bird to be able to picture what kind of attack the building 
underwent. 

My return to the medical profession had a few moving moments. 
My first patient was Comrade Cilleros. A bullet had severed his 
right arm and, after piercing a lung, had apparently embedded 
itself in his spine, paralyzing both legs. His condition was critical, 
and I was only able to give him a sedative and bind his chest 
tightly so that he could breathe more easily. We tried to save him 
in the only way possible at that time: we took the fourteen prisoners 
with us and left the two wounded guerrillas, Leal and Cilleros, with 
the enemy, having received the doctor’s word of honor that they 
would be cared for. When I told this to Cilleros, mouthing the 
usual words of comfort, he answered me with a sad smile that 
said more than any words could have, and expressed his con- 
viction that it was all over for him. We knew this too and I 
was tempted at that moment to place a farewell kiss on his 
forehead; but such an action on my part would have signified 
our comrade’s death sentence, and duty told me that I must not 
further spoil his last minutes by confirming something which 
he already knew. I said good-bye, as affectionately as possible and 
with great pain, to the two men who remained in the hands of 
the enemy. They cried out that they would prefer to die among 
their comrades; but we also had the duty to fight to the end for 
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their lives. There they remained, with the nineteen wounded 
Batista soldiers who had also been cared for as well as conditions 
allowed. Our two comrades were decently treated by the enemy 
Army, but Cilleros did not reach.Santiago. Leal survived his wound, 
was imprisoned on the Isle of Pines for the rest of the war, and 
today still bears the indelible marks of that important episode in our 
revolutionary war. 

In one of Babun’s trucks we carried the largest possible quantity 
of every kind of equipment, especially medical. We left last, 
moving toward our hideout in the mountains which we reached 
in time to care for the wounded and take leave of the dead, who 
were buried by a bend in the road. We realized that persecution 
would now be great, and we decided that those men who could 
walk ought to move on quickly, leaving the wounded behind in my 
care. Enrique Lopez would undertake to furnish me with trans- 
portation for the wounded, a hiding place, some adjutants, and all 
the necessary contacts through whom we could receive medicines 
and cure the men properly. 

Almost no one slept that night as we heard from each man 
about the incidents which he had seen during the battle. Out 
of curiosity I took note of all the enemy soldiers supposedly killed 
during the battle. There were more enemy corpses than there had 
been enemy soldiers. This kind of experience taught us that all 
facts must be validated by several persons; being exaggeratedly 
careful, we even demanded physical proof, such as items taken from 
a fallen soldier, before we accepted an enemy casualty. Preoccupa- 
tion with the truth was always a central theme in reports from the 
Rebel Army, and we attempted to imbue our men with a profound 
respect for truth and a feeling of how necessary it was to place 
truth above any transitory advantage. 

In the morning, we watched the victorious troop leave us, bidding 
farewell sadly. My adjutants Joel Iglesias and Onate stayed with 
me, as well as a guide named Sinecio Torres and Vilo Acuna, today 
a major, who stayed to be with his wounded uncle. 
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The day after the battle of El Uvero, 
dawn. Our farewells to the departing column were b^ll® kficl We 
devoted ourselves to effacing the traces of our entry into the 



forest. We were a mere hundred meters from a truck road and we 
waited for Enrique L6pez and the trucks which would take u$ to 
our hideout. 

Almeida, Pena, and Quike Escalona could not walk; I had to 
urge Manals not to walk either because of the wound in his lung; 
Manuel Acuna, Hermes Leyva, and Maceo could all walk on their 
own. To protect, nurse, and transport them, there were Vilo 
Acuna, Sinecio Torres, Joel Iglesias, Alejandro Onate, and myself. 
The morning was well advanced when a messenger came to tell us 
that Enrique Lopez could not help us because his daughter was ill 
and he had to leave for Santiago; he left word for us saying he 
would send us some volunteers to help, but they never arrived. 

The situation was difficult, for Quike Escalona’s wounds were 
infected and I could not determine exactly how serious Manals’ 
wound was. We explored the nearby roads and found no enemy 
soldiers, so we decided to move the wounded to a bohto three or 
four kilometers away. The bohto had been abandoned but the 
owner had left behind several chickens. 

On the first day two workers from the lumber camp helped us 
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* * 

with the tiring job of carrying the wounded in hammocks: At 
dawn the next day, after eating well, we quickly left the place, for 
we had stayed there a whole day immediately after the attack, close 
to highways on which soldiers could arrive. The place where we 
were was at the end of one of those roads constructed by the Babtin 
Company to reach deeper into the forest. With the few available 
men we started on a short but difficult trek down to the small 
ravine called Del Indio. Then we climbed a narrow path to a small 
shack where a peasant named Israel lived with his wife and brother- 
in-law. It was exceedingly difficult moving our wounded comrades 
over such rugged terrain, but we did it. The two peasants even 
gave us their own double bed for the wounded to sleep in. 

We had left behind some of our older weapons and a vdriety of 
equipment constituting minor war booty, for the weight of the 
wounded increased with each step. Evidence of our presence always 
remained in some bohio; because of this and since we had the time, 
we decided to return to each campsite and efface all these traces, 
since our security depended on it. At the same time Sinecio left 
to find some friends of his in the region of Peladero. 

After a short time Acuna and Joel Iglesias told me that they had 
heard strange voices on the other slope. We really thought that the 
time had come when we would be forced to fight under the most 
difficult circumstances, for our obligation was to defend to the 
death the precious burden of wounded men with which we had 
been entrusted. We advanced so that the encounter would take 
place as far as possible from the bohio; some prints of bare feet on 
the path indicated that the intruders had gone along the same way. 
Approaching warily, we heard an unconcerned conversation among 
several persons; loading my Tommy gun and counting on the as- 
sistance of Vilo and Joel, I advanced and surprised the speakers. 
They turned out to be the prisoners from El Uvero whom Fidel 
had freed and who were simply looking for a way out of the 
forest. Some of them were barefoot; an old corporal, almost un- 
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conscious, hoarsely expressed his-, admiration for us and our famil- 
iarity with the forest. They were without a guide, and had only a 
safe-conduct signed by Fidel. Taking advantage of the impression 
our surprise appearance had made on them, we warned them not 
to enter the forest again for any reason. 

They were all from the city and they were not used to the hard- 
ships of the mountains and the means of coping with them. We 
came into the clearing where the bohto was and we showed them 
the way to the coast, not without first reminding them that from 
the forest inward was our territory and that our patrol — for we 
looked like a simple patrol — would immediately notify the forces 
of that sector of any foreign presence. Despite these warnings, which 
they heeded carefully, we felt it prudent to move on as soon as 
possible. 

We spent that night in the sheltering bohio, but at dawn we 
moved into the forest, first asking the owners of the house to bring 
some chickens for the wounded. We spent the whole day waiting 
for them, but they did not return. Some time later we found out 
that they had been captured in the little house and that the next 
day the enemy soldiers had used them as guides and had passed 
by our camp of the day before. 

We kept a careful watch and no one could have surprised us, but 
the outcome of a skirmish under those conditions was not difficult 
to foresee. Near nightfall Sinecio arrived with three volunteers: an 
old man named Feliciano, and two men who would later become 
members of the Rebel Army: Banderas, a lieutenant killed in the 
battle of El Jigiie, and Israel Pardo, the oldest of a family of revolu- 
tionaries, who today holds the rank of captain. These comrades 
helped us to move the wounded speedily to a bohto on the other side 
of the danger zone, while Sinecio and I waited for the peasant 
couple until nightfall. Naturally, they couldn’t come because they 
were already prisoners. Suspecting a betrayal, we decided to leave 
the new house early the next day. Our frugal meal consisted of some 




fruits and vegetables picked in the vicinity of the bohlo. The fol- 
lowing day, six months after the landing of the “Granma,” we 
began our march early. These treks were tiring and incredibly short 
for anyone accustomed to long marches in the mountains. We could 
carry only one wounded comrade at a time, for we had to carry 
them in hammocks hanging from strong branches which literally 
ruined the shoulders of the carriers. They had to spell each other 
every ten or fifteen minutes, so that under those conditions we 
needed six or eight men to carry each wounded man. I accom- 
panied Almeida, who was half dragging himself along. We walked 
very slowly, almost from tree to tree, until Israel found a short-cut 
through the forest and the carriers came back for Almeida. 

Afterward, a tremendous rainstorm prevented us from reaching 
the Pardos’ house immediately, but we finally got there close to 
nightfall. The short distance of four kilometers had been covered 
in twelve hours, in other words at three hours per kilometer. 

At that time Sinecio Torres was the most important man in the 
small group, for he knew the roads and the people of the region 
and he helped us in everything. It was he who two days later 
arranged for Manals to go to Santiago to be cured; we were also 
preparing to send Quike Escalona whose wounds were infected. 
In those days contradictory news would arrive, sometimes telling 
us that Celia Sanchez was in prison, other times that she had been 
killed. Rumors also circulated to the effect that an Army patrol 
had taken Hermes Caldero prisoner. We did not know whether or 
not to believe these at times hair-raising things. Celia, for example, 
was our only known and secure contact. Her arrest would mean 
complete isolation for us. Fortunately it was not true that Celia 
had been arrested, although Hermes Caldero had been captured, 
but he miraculously stayed alive while passing through the dun- 
geons of the tyranny. 

On the banks of the Peladero river lived David, the overseer of 
a latifundio. He cooperated greatly with us. Once, David killed a 
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cow for us and we had to go out -and get it. The animal had been 
slaughtered on the river bank and cut into pieces; we had to move 
the meat by night. I sent the first group with Israel Pardo in front, 
and then the second led by Banderas. Banderas was quite undis- 
ciplined, and he let the others carry the full weight of the carcass, 
so that it took all night to move it. A small troop was now being 
formed under my command, since Almeida was wounded; con- 
scious of my responsibility, I told Banderas that he was no longer 
a fighter, but was now merely a sympathizer, unless he changed his 
attitude. He really changed then; he was never a model fighter 
when it came to discipline, but he was one of those enterprising and 
broad-minded men, simple and ingenuous, whose eyes were opened 
to reality through the shock of the Revolution. He had been cultivat- 
ing his small, isolated parcel of land in the mountains, and he had 
a true passion for trees and for agriculture. He lived in a small 
shack with two little pigs, each with its name, and a dog. One day 
he showed me a picture of his two sons who lived with his es- 
tranged wife in Santiago. He also explained that some day, when 
the Revolution triumphed, he would be able to go some place where 
he could really grow something, not like that inhospitable piece of 
land almost hanging from the mountain top. 

I spoke to him of cooperatives and he did not understand too 
well. He wanted to work the land on his own, by his own efforts; 
nevertheless, little by little, I convinced him that it was better to 
cultivate collectively, that machinery would also increase his pro- 
ductivity. Banderas would today have been a vanguard fighter in 
the area of agricultural production; there in the Sierra he taught 
himself to read and write and was preparing for the future. He was 
a diligent peasant who understood the value of contributing with 
his own efforts to writing a page of history. 

I had a long conversation with the overseer David, who asked me 
for a list of all the important things we needed, for he was going 
to Santiago and would pick them up there. He was a typical over- 
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seer, loyal to his boss, contemptuous of the peasants, racist. How- 
ever, when the Army took him prisoner and tortured him bar- 
barously on learning of his relations with us, his first concern on 
returning was to convince us that he had not talked. I do not know 
if David is in Cuba today, or if he followed his old bosses whose 
land was confiscated by the Revolution, but he was a man who in 
those days felt the need for a change. However, he never imagined 
that the change would also reach him and his world. The history 
of the Revolution is made up of many sincere efforts on the part 
of simple men. Our mission is to develop the goodness and nobility 
in each man, to convert every man into a revolutionary, from the 
Davids who did not understand well to the Banderas who died 
without seeing the dawn. The Revolution was also made by blind 
and unrewarded sacrifices. Those of us who today see its accom- 
plishments have the responsibility to remember those who fell by 
the wayside, and to work for a future where there will be fewer 
stragglers. 
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Section III. ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT 



On March 11, 1^57, as I was leaving a children’s festival in 
a public school, where I had been handing out the prizes, some- 
one approached me and in a whisper informed me that an 
attack on the Presidential Palace was planned for the next day. 
Later this individual told me why they also planned to murder 
my wife, who was pregnant at the time, and my children: The 
attack was to sweep away everyone so that “not even the seed 
of Batista would survive.” The forces of law and order were 
trying to ascertain more details. At midnight of the 12th, I sent 
a message to Congressman Candido Mora through the Chief 
of the Bureau of Investigations, Col. Orlando Piedra, to please 
try and dissuade his brother Menelao and the other plotters 
from going through with their criminal plan. My message 
showed that we wished to avoid bloodshed. 

The night hours were peaceful, but the next afternoon was 
to be tragic and mournful. I went to bed almost at dawn, as 
usual. As was also my habit, before turning off the light I read 
a few pages of a book. This time it was the last chapter of The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot, by Jim Bishop. The unfortunate re- 
semblance of the plot against my life and the lives of many 
civilian and military employees in the area to the Lincoln 
tragedy was significant in that he also was called dictator, at- 
tacked by his opponents, and finally assassinated. 

The guard had been alerted against possible attack, but the 
public was still permitted access to the Presidential Adminis- 
trative offices. Traffic on the streets around the building had 
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not been halted. Buses, trucks and other vehicles continued 
moving through the neighborhood. 

To the many usual problems confronting the Chief of State, 
was added the condition of my wife. She was five months preg- 
nant, and our youngest child, 4, was sick and had a high fever, 
so that he could not be moved. This aggravated his mother’s 
emotional state. How was she to be warned? She knew that 
there had been previous plots to kill me at a charity theatre affair 
and again at the Palace of Fine Arts while we were attending 
the Biennial Spanish Art Exhibition. I talked with her at about 
noon. Her duties as First Lady gave her little free time. Also, 
she personally looked after the children and worked at institu- 
tions for the sick, the handicapped, and the needy. The only 
opportunities for us to speak privately were usually at lunch or 
in the early morning. 

At 10:30, having done my morning exercises and taken my 
bath, I went to the room of Fulgencito, our son, knowing that 
she was there with the doctor. When the examination was over, 
and while she was telling me the results of the doctor’s visit, 
I guided her affectionately to her private study. Without telling 
her exactly why she should be cautious, I tried to prepare her 
for the worst. She told me that the older children were at school 
and that she would give orders for them to lunch out, adding: 
“In any case, I shall not leave the Palace today to accompany 
you.” As much as I tried to soften the impact of my words, I 
knew she was disturbed and that, as the hours passed, her 
nervous tension would grow. This heightened my concern and 
I decided to remain with her in my study rather than to return 
to my office. 

Personal and Political Preoccupation 

By one o’clock I had not yet received any information re- 
garding the message I had sent Representative Candido Mora 
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the previous dawn. I was anxious' to have this contact effected. 
I profoundly desired that our efforts to give permanent demo- 
cratic direction to our country would materialize. Terror was 
reaching its height and bombs, set even by minors and students 
paid to do so, had taken lives, mutilated human beings, and 
caused irreparable damage. 

We were doing everything possible to avoid more bloodshed. 
In such efforts, the Chief of State would fulfill his duty as Pres- 
ident of all the Cubans. If the crime was committed my con- 
science would be clear. 

And the crime was committed. Although the attackers knew 
the layout of the interior of the Presidential Palace very well— 
as sketches and plans in their possession proved— they appar- 
ently were not well-informed as to how I organized my working 
hours during the day and most of the night. I generally took 
my afternoon meal between 2:30 and 4. 1 always handled more 
urgent affairs on the third floor and did not descend to the 
Presidential office and the reception rooms on the second floor 
until about 5 o’clock. I altered this program only if I had 
diplomatic conferences or special interviews. That day— the 
13th— my wife, the Secretary of the Presidency, Dr. Andres 
Domingo, and I lunched alone in my private office. At 3 o’clock 
I was still helping my wife in a study of children’s clinics, re- 
cently established and already functioning in various municipal- 
ities, and in the extension of the hospitals of Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped (ONRI)— institutions which had received wide 
acclaim because of the popular benefits they offered. 

Attack on the Palace 

We completed our work on a hospital for the physically and 
mentally handicapped, and were preparing for lunch, when 
we heard a shot which we at first took for a tire blow-out. 
Other shots were heard and I was certain that the barbarity 
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had begun. My wife somewhat nervously kissed me and said: 
“I hope it is not what I suspect. May God protect you.” She 
ran to the room of our sick child. As she disappeared through 
the first door, I took off my coat and tie and put on a sport 
jacket. 

I was alone. I rang for the Adjutant on duty, Major Rams, 
and ordered him to investigate immediately. Within two minutes 
he was back with the report that, after killing members of the 
guard at the gate, one group, shooting and throwing hand 
grenades, had penetrated the lower floor of the building. The 
Adjutant held a post at the upper, open end of the corridor. The 
other reserve aide, Maj. Varas, remained at the other end, in 
charge of the radio transmitter and in constant communication 
with military headquarters and police patrol cars. I remained 
at the telephone, a pistol by my side, in communication with 
the Chiefs of the Army, Navy and Police, at the same time try- 
ing to maintain contact with the Chief of the Palace Military 
Guard. 

The explosions of the grenades and shots created a deafening 
noise. The telephone operator kept me informed of the action. 
The shooting had intensified and the explosion of the hand- 
grenades i on the second floor could be felt. Here— as I have 
said— were the office of the President and the Administrative 
offices. Minister Andres Domingo and about 100 employees, 
mostly women, had remained there. 

Grenades exploded some 15 feet from my office on the sec- 
ond floor. The assailants had reached that point, certain that 
I was at my office desk. The guard near by drove them back. 
This attack on me had been badly managed because had I been 
there at this hour, the guard would have been much larger. 

Simultaneously with the first shots, the telephones in the 
Palace began to ring without stopping. I thought these calls 
meant the attack was already known in the ministries and news- 
paper offices. But this was not so. At this hour many were 
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listening to a broadcast of a popular radio station, which an- 
nounced in coarse and insulting words that the President of the 
Republic had just been assassinated “in his own den” and urged 
the people on to rebellion. 

I was later informed that the regular announcers had been 
forced out at gun point by the plotters, who had seized the 
controls and transmitted the false reports. The attackers left 
the studios quickly, and coming face to face with a patrol car 
of the National Police fired at it in desperation, or perhaps in 
the belief that the President was dead and the police about to 
be deposed. Two of the guards were wounded and Jose Antonio 
Echeverria, author of the broadcast, was killed. 

The Tragedy and the People 

By 6 :30 p.m. all firing had ceased. The capital was quiet 
and complete order ruled in the rest of the nation. There were 
many people at the vast patio of the Presidential Palace. Some 
wounded soldiers reached out for me. Below were excited and 
frantic men who had lost their buddies while carrying out their 
duties. I went out on the balcony and spoke to them. Their 
acclamation filled me with emotion. The immediate danger had 
passed. Mine was the responsibility of calming their spirits, and 
I wished to express my gratitude. A great crowd gathered in 
the Hall of Mirrors which was filled beyond capacity. I spoke 
with deep sorrow. I congratulated, and lamented. I expressed 
my deeply felt appreciation for their support and solidarity. 

So much effort spent to create and produce good things for 
the country did not deserve this unhappy response! Cuba’s re- 
sources had been mobilized, industrial output had grown, labor 
opportunities had increased. The workers had fine contracts as 
a result of the social program, and a policy of high salaries had 
been established. The number of small enterprises had multi- 
plied as more white-collar men, workers and peasants set up 



their own shops. Hospitals, schools, asylums and public nurs- 
eries had increased, as had guarantees and incentives for invest- 
ments and credit. We had determined on elections in which the 
people could choose their own administration. What had hap- 
pened was serious; but constitutional guarantees ought to be 
maintained . . . and would be maintained! 

The people expressed their appreciation in words and their 
presence the following weeks. Industrialists and workers, large 
and small land owners, bankers and merchants, public and pri- 
vate employees, institutions and societies all came to the Presi- 
dential Palace to greet me and show their condemnation of the 
use of violence to settle problems. These visits were climaxed 
by a mass demonstration of 300,000 people in front of the 
Presidential Palace, reiterating their allegiance to the President 
and protesting against attacks on official centers such as the 
Palace, where women and children worked and lived. 

Road of Sorrow 

About 9 o’clock on the night of the 13 th I was at my wife’s 
side, explaining the attack and trying to comfort her. She con- 
trolled her nerves during the shooting, looked after our chil- 
dren, and visited with me, but she was depressed by this crim- 
inal act. Who wouldn’t be? It was natural. Not only was she a 
woman, but she was going to be a mother again. Reporters were 
waiting for me. I left the room but before I descended to the 
conference room, the Chiefs of the Army, Navy and Police 
arrived, together with some ministers and Congressmen. They 
gave me the entire tragic story of the bloody event. 

We did not provoke this slaughter among brothers. On the 
contrary, we tried to avoid it. God and our friends know it. 
It was dawn. My wife’s eyes overflowed with tears. Our boy’s 
fever had not broken and she wanted to calm him. His innocent 
imagination had taken wing, and he did not believe our explan- 
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ation that the tumult was due to the rockets and fireworks of 
the carnival which the city had still been enjoying the day be- 
fore. What irony of fate! Carnival season was coming to its end! 

The events of this day were another road of sorrow which 
our efforts, our democratic plans, and our healthy impulses 
were powerless to avoid. 
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Section IV. THE ATTACK ON BUEYC1TO 



Our new independence brought with it new problems. Now we 
had to establish rigid discipline, to organize commands, and to 
establish some form of General Staff in order to assure success in 
any battle, a none too easy task given the men’s lack of discipline. 

No sooner had the detachment been formed than a beloved com- 
rade left us. He was Lieutenant Maceo, who went to Santiago on a 
mission and whom we would never see again, for he died there 
in battle. 

We also made a few promotions: Comrade William Rodriguez to 
lieutenant, also Raul Castro Mercader. By this means we tried to give 
shape to our small guerrilla force. One morning we learned that 
a man had deserted with his rifle, a .22-caliber weapon which was 
precious in the deplorable conditions of that period. The deserter 
was known as “El Chino Wong,” he was from the advance guard, 
and he had probably gone to his district in the foothills of the 
Sierra Maestra. Two men were sent after him; but we lost hope 
when Israel Pardo and Banderas returned after a fruitless search 
for other deserters. Israel, because of his familiarity with the ter- 
rain and his great physical resilience, was promoted to carry out 
special functions at my side. 

We began to formulate a very ambitious plan, which consisted 
of first attacking Estrada Palma during the night and then going 
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to the nearby villages of Yara and* Veguitas to capture the small 
garrisons there, returning to the mountains by the same path. In 
this way we could take three barracks in one single assault, count- 
ing always on the -element of surprise. We had some firing practice, 
using bullets sparingly, and we found that all our weapons were 
good, except for the Madzen automatic, which was very old and 
dirty. In a short note to Fidel we outlined our plan and asked for 
his approval or rejection. We did not receive an answer, but from 
a broadcast on July 27 we learned of the attack on Estrada Palma 
by two hundred men led by Raul Castro, according to the official 
report. 

The magazine Bohemia, in its only uncensored issue put out at 
that time, published a report on the damage inflicted by our troops 
at Estrada Palma, where the old barracks was burned down; it 
also mentioned Fidel Castro, Celia Sanchez, and an entire roster of 
revolutionaries who had come down from the mountains. Truth 
was mixed with myth, as happens in these cases, and the journalists 
were unable to disentangle them. In reality the attack was made 
not by two hundred men but by many fewer, and it was led by 
Major Guillermo Garcia (captain in those days). In reality there 
was no real combat, for Barreras had retreated shortly before, fear- 
ing logically that there would be heavy attacks on July 26 and per- 
haps mistrusting his position. The Estrada Palma expedition was 
thus a wasted effort. The following day the Army troops chased 
our guerrillas and, since we did not yet have a top-flight organiza- 
tion, one of our men who had fallen asleep somewhere near San 
Lorenzo was captured. After hearing this news, we decided to move 
rapidly to an attack on some other barracks in the days immediately 
following July 26 and to continue maintaining an atmosphere 
appropriate to insurrection. 

As we were walking toward the Maestra, one of the two men 
who had gone to look for the deserter caught up with us, near a 
place called La Jeringa; he told us that the other man had con- 
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fided that he was an intimate friend of El Chino Wong and 
could not betray him; then the other invited him to desert and 
indicated that he himself *vas not returning to the guerrillas. The 
comrade ordered him to halt; but the new deserter continued walk- 
ing and the comrade felt obliged to kill him. 

I gathered the entire troop together on the hill facing the spot 
where this event had taken place. I explained to our men what they 
were going to see and what it meant; I explained once again why 
desertion was punishable by death and why anyone who betrayed 
the Revolution must be condemned. We passed silently, in single 
file, before the body of the man who had tried to abandon his post. 
Many of the men had never seen death before and were perhaps 
moved more by personal feelings for the dead man and by political 
weakness natural at that period than by disloyalty to the Revolu- 
tion. These were difficult times and we used this man as an ex- 
ample. It is not important to give the men’s names here; we will 
say only that the dead man was a young, poor peasant from the 
vicinity. 

We now passed through some familiar territory. On July 30, 
Lalo Sardinas made contact with an old friend, a merchant in the 
mining region named Armando Oliver. We made an appointment 
in a house near the California zone and there we met with him and 
Jorge Abich. We spoke of our intention to attack Minas and 
Bueycito. It was risky to put this secret in the hands of other 
people, but Lalo Sardinas knew and trusted these comrades. 

Armando informed us that Casillas came to the vicinity on 
Sundays, for, according to the inveterate habit of the soldiery, he 
had a sweetheart there. Naturally we were anxious to attack 
quickly before our presence was known, rather than trust to our 
luck, and capture Casillas. We agreed that on the following night, 
July 31, we would start the attack. Armando Oliver would take 
charge of getting us trucks, guides, and a miner who would blow 
up the bridges linking the Bueycito highway with that of Man- 
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zanillo-Bayamo. At two in the afternoon of the following day, we 
began our march. We spent a couple of hours getting to the crest 
of the Maestra, where we hid all our packs, continuing with only 
our field equipment. We had to march a long time and we passed 
a row of houses, in one of which a party was going on. We called 
all the people together and spoke to them, making clear that we 
would hold them responsible if our presence were discovered. 
We hurried on. Naturally, the danger of these encounters was not 
very great, for there was no telephone nor any means of com- 
munication in the Sierra Maestra in those days, and an informer 
would have had to run to arrive before us. 

We reached the house of Comrade Santiesteban, who placed a 
light truck at our disposal; we also had two other trucks which 
Armando Oliver had sent us. Thus, with the entire troop in the 
trucks (Lalo Sardinas in the first, Ramirito and I in the second, 
and Ciro with his platoon in the third), we reached the village of 
Minas in less than three hours. In Minas the Army had relaxed 
its vigilance, so the main task was to make sure no one moved 
toward Bueycito; here the rear-guard squad remained, under the 
command of Lieutenant Vilo Acuna, today a major in our Rebel 
Army, and we continued with the rest of the men to the out- 
skirts of Bueycito. 

At the entrance to the village, we stopped a coal truck and sent 
it on ahead with one of our men to see if there were army guards 
on watch, for sometimes at the entrance to Bueycito an army post 
inspected everything coming from the Sierra. But there was no one; 
all the guards were sleeping happily. 

Our plan was simple, though a bit pretentious: Lalo Sardinas 
would attack the west side of the barracks, Ramiro and his platoon 
would surround it, Ciro with the Staff’s machine gun would be 
ready to attack from the front, and Armando Oliver would arrive 
casually in an automobile, flashing his headlights on the guards. 
At that moment, Ramiro’s men would invade the barracks, taking 
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everyone prisoner; at the same time precautions had to be taken to 
capture all the guards who were sleeping in their houses. Lieutenant 
Noda’s squad (Noda died later in the attack on Pino del Agua) 
was charged with detaining all vehicles on the highway until 
firing began, and William was sent to blow up the bridge connect- 
ing Bueycito with the Central Highway, to detain the enemy forces. 

The plan never materialized: it was too difficult for inexperienced 
men unfamiliar with the terrain. Ramiro lost part of his platoon 
during the night and came somewhat late; the car did not arrive; 
at one point some dogs barked loudly while we were putting our 
troops into position. 

As I was walking along the main street of the village, a man 
came out of a house. I shouted: “Haiti Who goes there?” The 
man, thinking I was a soldier, identified himself: “The Guardia 
Rural!” When I aimed my gun at him he ran back into the house, 
slamming the door, and from within was heard the sound of falling 
tables and chairs and breaking glass as he ran through the house. 
There was, I suppose, a tacit agreement between the two of us: 
I could not shoot, since the important thing was to take the bar- 
racks, and he did not shout a warning to his companions. 

We advanced carefully, and were putting the last men in posi- 
tion when the barracks sentinel moved forward, curious about the 
barking dogs and probably about the noise of my encounter with 
the Guardia Rural. We came face to face with each other, only 
a few meters apart; I had my Tommy gun cocked and he had 
his Garand. Israel Pardo was with me. I shouted: “Halt!” and the 
man made a movement. That was enough for me: I pulled the 
trigger with the intention of shooting him full on, but nothing hap- 
pened and I was defenseless. Israel Pardo fired, but his defective 
.22 rifle did not discharge either. I don’t really know how Israel 
came out of this alive. I only remember what I did under the 
shower of bullets from the soldier’s Garand: I ran with a speed 
I have never again matched and turned the corner to reach the 
next street. There I put my Tommy gun back into firing order. 
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However, the soldier had unwittingly given the signal to attack, for 
his was the first shot our men heard. On hearing shots from all 
sides, the soldier, terrified, hid behind a column where we found 
him at the end of the short battle. While Israel went to make con- 
tact, the shooting stopped and we received the surrender. Ramirito’s 
men, when they heard the first shots, had moved in and attacked 
the barracks from the rear, firing through a wooden door. 

In the barracks there were twelve guards, of whom six were 
wounded. We had suffered one loss: Comrade Pedro Rivera, a 
recent recruit, was shot in the chest. Three of our men had slight 
wounds. We burned down the barracks, after removing everything 
that could be useful to us, and we left in the trucks, taking with 
us as prisoners the post sergeant and an informer named Ordn. 

The villagers along the way offered us cold beer and refresh- 
ments, for it was daylight now. The small wooden bridge near the 
central highway had been blown up. As we passed in the last 
truck, we blew up another small wooden bridge over a stream. 
The miner who did it was brought to us by Oliver as a new mem- 
ber of the troop and he was a valuable acquisition; his name was 
Cristino Naranjo. He later became a major and was murdered in 
the days following the triumph of the Revolution. 

We continued on and reached Las Minas. We stopped there to 
hold a small meeting. In a rather theatrical scene, one of the 
Abich family, a shopkeeper in the area, begged us in the name of 
the people to free the sergeant and the informer. We explained that 
we held them prisoner only to guarantee that there would be no 
reprisals in the village. Abich was so insistent that we agreed to 
free them. So the two prisoners were released and the people’s 
safety assured. As we headed for the Sierra we buried our dead 
comrade in the town cemetery. Only a few reconnaissance planes 
passed high over us. Just to make sure we were not spotted, we 
stopped in a small store, and there attended to the three wounded 
men: one had a surface wound in the shoulder but it had torn the 
flesh, so the treatment was somewhat difficult; the other had a small 
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wound in the hand from a small-caliber weapon, and the third had 
a bump on his head. This he had gotten when the mules in the 
barracks, frightened by the shooting, had begun to kick wildly; 
at one point, according. to the man, they had dislodged a piece of 
plaster which had fallen on his head. 

In Alto de California, we left the trucks and distributed the 
new weapons. Although my participation in the battle had been 
minimal and not in the least heroic (since I had turned my back 
to the few shots I encountered), I took a Browning automatic, 
the jewel of the post, leaving the old Thompson, which never fired 
at the right moment. The distribution was made, the best arms 
being given to the best fighters, and we dismissed those men who 
had shown cowardice, including the mojados [the wet ones], 
a group of men who had fallen into the river while fleeing the 
first shots. Among those who had performed well we can name 
Captain Ramiro Valdes, who led the attack, and Lieutenant Raul 
Castro Mercader who together with his men played a decisive 
role in the small battle. 

When we reached the hills again, we learned that a state of 
siege had been declared and censorship established. We also heard 
that Frank Pais had been murdered in the streets of Santiago — a 
great loss to the Revolution. With his death one of the purest 
and most glorious lives of the Cuban Revolution ended; the people 
of Santiago, of Havana, and of all Cuba took to the streets in the 
spontaneous August strike. The semi-censorship of the government 
became total censorship, and we entered a new epoch characterized 
by the silence of the pseudo-opposition, who were no more than 
chattering magpies. The savage murders committed by Batista’s 
thugs spread through the country, and the people of Cuba prepared 
for war. 

In Frank Pais we lost one of our most valiant fighters; but the 
reaction to his murder demonstrated that new forces were joining 
the struggle and the fighting spirit of the people was growing. 
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Section V. THE UNDERGROUND 



No victory celebration in Havana marked the end of the 

Cienfuegos uprising, [ ] no grin of triumph illuminated the 

saturnine features of Batista in the newsreels. The naval 
mutiny had revealed a crack in the dictator’s armor, and a 
chill wind was blowing through the chink. 

The government vainly tried to disguise the nature of the 
insurrection, denying that naval personnel had mutinied at 
Cienfuegos. The only result was to lay the dictatorship open 
to the grave new charge of having used the weapons of total 
war, tanks, aircraft, high explosives, to crush a mere civil 
disorder. For the first time, U.S. Congressmen began to 
question the nature of diplomatic arrangements that put the 
United States in the position of providing a dictator with 
bombs to be hurled upon a defenseless civilian population. 

The Washington Post, summing up with fair accuracy in 
an editorial published on September 9th, five days after the 
Cienfuegos insurrection, declared: 

Although the uprising of rebel and naval forces at the Cuban 
port of Cienfuegos may now be under control, it is an ominous 
portent for the dictatorship and General Fulgen'cio Batista. 
The main source of Batista’s power is the military forces, but 
despite government denials there is good evidence that naval 
troops defected at Cienfuegos and aided rebel forces.*** The 
Cienfuegos uprising affords a sign of internal weakness that can- 
not be shrugged off as easily as the ragtag guerrilla army of 
Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra. 

In the past few months, Cuba has witnessed an assassination 
attempt on the presidential palace, an abortive general strike, 
police terror in Santiago, midnight bombings and shootings in 
Havana, and a blackout of the Cuban press. 

Q 

[ 4 Sep 1957.] 
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General Batista deceives no one by blairfing the unrest on the 
Communists. He has pledged a free election in June of 1958, 
but his repressive policies weaken faith in his promise. It seems 
clear that if Batista does jiot accede to an orderly transfer of 
power, trouble and revolt will continue to plague the freedom- 
hungry island of Cuba. 

The “ominous portent” seen by the Washington Post 
failed to hearten the leaders of the 26th of July movement. 
If a general strike, a serious defection of the armed forces, 
and the pitched battle of an entire city against the army 
could not shake down the dictator, the question was — what 
could? 

The revolutionary leaders had relied from the beginning 
on various forms of psychological warfare against the dicta- 
torship, with but little apparent success. Fidel himself had 
“struck the spark,” but the fire refused to spread to the de- 
sired quarter, nor had repeated “sparks”— the assault on the 
palace, the general strike, Cienfuegos— seemed to make any 
difference. The foundations of the government had no doubt 
been weakened. But the dramatic collapse anticipated had 
failed to come. 

It was plain that a new and more powerful and concerted 
effort was required. On October 10th and 11th, Resist encia 
4 Civica and M-26 underground leaders from every province 
but those of Pinar del Rio and Matanzas met at “Chantilly,” 
the summer cottage of the Santos Buch family outside of 
Santiago, to reorganize the entire top echelon of the move- 
ment. 

Dr. Angel Santos Buch was appointed national secretary 
of the Resistencia. The National Direction of the 26th, here- 
tofore a loose, informal, and shifting delegation of authority 
rather than an executive committee, now became a formal 
entity with at least nominal responsibility for making com- 
mand decisions. 

The word “nominal” must be stressed. Fidel subscribed 




to the idea of group decision, in principle. In practice, he 
continued to issue the orders, both political and military, and 
to exercise his personal veto on plans of which he disap- 
proved. 

The principal effect of the reorganization was to accelerate 
the drive for funds with which to arm the revolutionary 
forces in Oriente. Chapters of the Resistencia Civica were 
set up in a dozen cities in the United States, to supplement 
the fund-raising and arms-purchasing activities of the 26th 
of July “clubs,” on a somewhat higher economic plane. 

By spring, a committee of Resistencia leaders that in- 
cluded Dr. Santos Buch, Raul Chibas, the former Ortodoxo 
presidential candidate Roberto Agramonte, and Fidel’s nom- 
inee for provisional president, Dr. Urrutia, was touring the 
capitals of the hemisphere, seeking contributions and diplo- 
matic support. 

A Washington lobby was formed, to win Congressional 
support in a drive to shut off the flow of “Mutual Security” 
arms to Batista. 

In Cuba fund collections were put on an organized basis, 
with Haydee Santamaria and later Manuel Suzarte in charge 
of national finance. Bonds were issued in a variety of de- 
nominations ranging upwards from one to a thousand dol- 
lars. A single issue of non-redeemable “salary day” bonds 
bearing the legend “For the Last 10th of March Under 
Tyranny” * yielded a quarter of a million dollars. Single 
private donations ranged as high as one hundred thousand 
dollars (a rare instance), and contributions from business, 
industry, and agriculture matched the popular donations and 
the proceeds of bond sales. 

It may be noted without prejudice that, although the con- 
tributions in most instances reflected nothing more than 
simple patriotism, a natural tendency to seek to purchase 
“insurance” against strikes, sabotage, and the eventual day 

* Anniversary of the Batista coup of 1952. 
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of reckoning can also be detected, By the time the rebel 
march on Havana began, sounding the death knell of the 
dictatorship, the Movimiento 26 had three million dollars in 
hand, as yet unspent. And by that time, contributions in the 
vast territorio libre of Cuba which Batista no longer even 
pretended to control had become direct taxes, imposed by a 
revolutionary government the very existence of which, for 
reasons worth some later consideration, remained unac- 
countably unknown to the vast majority of Americans. 

But this is to be beforehand. In the autumn of 1957, 
Batista still had a great many unpleasant surprises ahead of 
him. 

One of the blows that hit him hardest was a personal 
thrust: the assassination at the end of November of the 
Holguin district commander, Colonel Fermin Cowley. 

The author of “Batista’s Christmas Gift” of the preceding 
winter had long been marked for death, the order for his 
execution having come directly from the Sierra. It was by 
no means an easy assignment. Other problems aside, Cowley 
was extremely erratic in his habits, as in his personal charac- 
ter. 

As to his character, it is of some interest because the 
colonel was a close friend of Batista, a sometime revolu- 
tionary himself, who had had a part in the Sergeants’ Revolt 
of 1933. At forty-seven he was slightly obese and soft from 
good living, but energetic and not unattractive in appearance 
and manner, capable of exercising a certain graciousness, a 
charm that was not lost on women, as witness the fact that 
he had acquired eight wives in twenty-five years (and had 
outworn seven). 

His tastes were epicurean; he enjoyed classical music and 
had a large record library, flew his own airplane, dabbled in 
underwater photography, played with an elaborate model 
railway, and collected children’s toys. His favorite toy is said 
to have been a soft black teddy bear. 
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It is hard to say whether murder was also one of his pleas- 
ures, or merely his business. The fact is that he was directly 
responsible for the slaying of more than one hundred per- 
sons. In the great majority of instances, he pulled the trigger 
or tightened the noose himself. 

The responsibility for carrying out Cowley’s execution — 
it cannot justly be called by any other name — was assumed 
by the M-26 action leader in the city of Holguin, a mechanic 
by trade, then thirty-three years old.* 

The action chief put a watch on the colonel, and waited 
for opportunity to present itself. It came, finally, on the 
morning of November 23rd. A telephone call informed the 
underground leader that Cowley was at that moment in the 
Holguin business section, without his bodyguard, shopping 
on the premises of an air supply company. 

The leader and three men who had been chosen for the 
execution drove immediately to the company store and ware- 
house, found the familiar blue sedan of the colonel’s wife 
parked outside, empty, and looked into the office. Cowley 
was not there. The M-26 men drove around the corner, past 
the service entrance at the side of the store, and saw Cowley 
inside at a counter. They circled the block and returned to 
park behind a truck that was unloading cylinders of gas and 
compressed air at the loading ramp. 

The squad leader got out of the car with an automatic 
shotgun in his hands. There was a moment’s hesitation. The 
man glimpsed inside the air supply storeroom had been 
wearing glasses. Cowley was not known to wear or to need 
them. As the man with the shotgun mounted the loading 
ramp, one of the youths behind him shouted that he was 
making a mistake. 

There was no mistake. The shout was heard by Cowley, 
examining an air meter at the counter. He turned to the open 
door as his executioner reached it. Perhaps the glare of light 
* His name is withheld because of the continuing danger of reprisal. 
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kept the colonel from seeing what the man approaching 
held in his hands. Perhaps he was too shocked to react ra- 
tionally. Whatever was in his mind, he turned back to the 
counter, hunching his shoulders as though to shut out an 
intrusion that he resented but felt helpless to prevent. 

A young clerk with whom the underground leader was ac- 
quainted was standing on the other side of the counter. The 
action chief took a long step to one side, so as to put the 
boy out of the line of fire, raised the shotgun and, standing 
on the ramp at a level slightly below the motionless colonel, 
squeezed the trigger. There was no response. The colonel 
still stood with his back turned. The gunman lowered his 
weapon, released the safety catch, again took aim, and fired. 
The charge caught Cowley full in the back of the head. 

On the street outside, the roar of the shotgun was echoed 
by another blast. One of the three youths waiting for the 
action leader had shot the colonel’s chauffeur, who had been 
standing on the corner, and had turned around at the sound 
of the shot that killed his superior. The rebels fled. 

The fatal shotgun blast reverberated in the presidential 
palace in Havana, where the news of Cowley’s death brought 
personal anguish to Batista. “The dictator is no longer de- 
risive,” wrote Time magazine in its editions of December 
9th. “Last week, in Colon Cemetery in Havana, he dropped 
his broad face in his hands and wept as a guard of honor 
buried Colonel Fermin Cowley, 47, one of his top com- 
manders ...” 

Batista’s tears do him more credit than most of his actions; 
no one can wish to strip him of all humanity. To do so would 
be to create a caricature. But comradely tears and soldiers’ 
teddy bears weighed little in a war that mocked all misery 
and made jokes of the grim “ornaments” that Colonel Cow- 
ley swung from trees on Christmas Eve in Oriente. 

A photograph published in Bohemia during the first 
weeks of 1959, after the liberation, shows a small boy in 
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Manzanillo playing with three, human skulls given to him by 
his father, a lieutenant of the notorious Masferrer. This, like 
tears and teddy bears, is also incidental, signifying little ex- 
cept as a token of the bitterness and despair, the cynicism, 
the perversion of human values that are the by-products of 
war. 

For, however it may have seemed from the outside, full- 
scale civil war was in progress in Oriente by the end of 1957. 
And the reprisals that followed the Cowley killing, quick, 
cold-blooded, and efficient, were only to be expected as part 
of the quickening conflict that had spread throughout the 
province and to all the cities of the island. 

The “rag-tag guerrilla army” of Fidel Castro was giving 
Batista more trouble than was apparent to anyone outside 
of the province. Far-ranging guerrilla patrols, continuing the 
hit-and-run, fight-and-hide offensive that had begun in May, 
harried the government forces for a hundred miles along the 
Caribbean coast, and along the northern perimeter of the 
Sierra for another hundred miles, from Cape Cruz north to 
Niquero and Manzanillo and east to the garrison city of 
Bayamo. 

One result of the reorganization of the rebel Direccion 
National was to put pressure on Fidel to take fewer personal 
risks; to repress his impulse to supervise each action himself 
and persuade him to delegate more authority, confining him- 
self to strategic planning in the relative safety of a rear 
echelon headquarters. 

The effort was not entirely a success, but eventually a 
more or less permanent headquarters was established, in a 
bohio at La Plata,* on the southern slope of the Sierra, 
within two days’ march of Pico Turquino. 

The responsibilities of directing, simultaneously, an am- 

* Not to be confused with the coastal village of La Plata indicated on 
most maps of Cuba. 
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bitious military campaign and a variety of -political efforts 
were enough to keep Fidel in one place much of the time, of 
necessity if not by choice. A constant stream of messengers 
coming and going, visitors from the cities arriving for politi- 
cal consultations, unit commanders reporting for orders, 
underground leaders requiring instruction, all occupied him 
from early morning until far into the night. 

The free-lance journalist Andrew St. George, coming out 
of the mountains in November after a long sojourn, ex- 
plained: “You need to have an appointment to talk with 
Fidel now. It has become a big organization, and he’s a 
very busy man.” 

Fidel no longer troubled to remove his heavy horn- 
rimmed glasses when his photograph was made: he was too 
preoccupied to be concerned about appearance, too sure of 
his position to bother striking poses, and by now too ac- 
customed to being photographed to take notice. 

His scraggly beard had grown untended. It is doubtful 
that he would have bothered to shave, even if simbolismo 
had not converted the earlier absence of razor blades and 
hot water into an asset, in terms of “public relations.” 

The term “barbudos” was becoming a familiar expression 
in Oriente as Fidel’s bearded guerrillas began to strike into 
the villages and towns along the edge of the Sierra. The 
raids were becoming increasingly frequent. On rare occa- 
sions, the army still attempted some counter-measure. 

In mid-September the barbudos ambushed a column of 
two hundred government troops at Palma Mocha, on the 
Caribbean side of the range, as they worked their way in the 
general direction of La Plata. The rebels had the advantage 
of surprise. Fifty-seven soldiers were killed in the clash. 
Fidel lost five men, and considered the rebel casualty rate 
excessive, the price too high for the weapons and ammuni- 
tion that were captured. 
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The army did not mention the action in its bulletins. But 
no further attempt to penetrate the area, was made through- 
out the remainder of the fall and winter. 

The accelerated pace of the guerrilla campaign was 
matched by the efforts of the urban underground, and this 
activity in turn by the terrorism of government security 
forces and pro-Batista civilian elements, namely, the “mas- 
ferristas” 

Dynamite explosions temporarily cut off electric power 
and water supplies in Santiago and Havana. An army lieu- 
tenant who had been accused of selling rifles to the rebels 
was tortured to death. A loyalty check of the armed forces, 
begun in the wake of the Cienfuegos uprising, continued. 
Military rule, already a condition of life in Oriente, became 
more rigorous. Road blocks were increased in number; air- 
ports, rail terminals, and bus stations were closely guarded; 
and all travelers subjected to strict surveillance. Armed 
soldiers rode on all buses, both in the towns and in the 
countryside. Troops stood guard at radio stations, power 
plants, and public buildings; army jeeps and micro-ondas 
ceaselessly prowled the city streets; and armored cars pa- 
trolled the highways. 

In Holguin, two days after Colonel Cowley’s death, a 
special force of one hundred fifty SIM troops under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Irenaldo Garda Baez,* the assistant chief of 
the military intelligence service, arrived to conduct an in- 
vestigation. 

The inquiry was carried out with Prussian thoroughness. 
All roads leading out of the city were blocked by the SIM 
men with their distinctive red-white-and-blue shoulder 
patches. Check points were established at intersections 
throughout the city. Residents wishing to move from one 
section to another were required to obtain special passes. 

* Son of Pilar Garcia, colonel at Matanzas, later made Brigadier and 
put in charge of National Police in Havana. 
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Every house and building in the city of eighty thousand 
population was searched, with the aid of regular troops and 
police; every citizen able to talk was questioned. 

More than one thousand persons were taken to the 7th 
District military base for further interrogation. By the first 
week of December, all but eighteen suspects had been 
cleared. 

Eleven whose association with the Holguin underground 
was uncertain were held for the courts, later released for 
lack of evidence against them. One, a youth who had had 
some connection with the underground but no knowledge 
of the circumstances of Cowley’s death, was saved by his 
own good fortune and the intervention of his influential 
family. 

Of the remaining six, five were members of the 26th of 
July movement, the sixth was a middle-aged automobile 
dealer, so unfortunate as to have been on the scene at the 
time of the shooting, and so unwise as to have denied it, in a 
moment of panic. Testimony that he had been in an ice- 
cream parlor across the street when Cowley was shot failed 
to convince Garcia Baez of his innocence. 

On the night of December 8 th, an automobile left the 
military base with the six suspects. A carload of soldiers fol- 
lowed the automobile conveying the handcuffed prisoners to 
the city where, presumably, they were to be lodged in the 
civil prison. 

En route, there was a brief halt. A short while later the 
soldiers arrived in Holguin and left six bullet-riddled bodies 
on the curb in front of the city hospital. The soldiers re- 
ported that rebels had fired on them on the drive into the 
city and had killed the prisoners — by mistake. 

As it happened, none of the six had taken part in Cowley’s 
execution. The four men actually responsible were far from 
Holguin. All four survived the revolution. 

In November the call came from the Sierra for an inten- 
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sive campaign of economic attrition, designed to exert pres- 
sure on the government in its most vulnerable quarter. 

The guerrilla operation in Oriente was going well enough, 
the revolutionary movement was being strengthened 
throughout the country. More was required. 

Batista, too, was reinforcing his position, both militarily 
and politically. The army was being built up; the govern- 
ment was emptying the reformatories and jails in order to 
fill military uniforms, seeming not to care what sort of hu- 
man material was employed, so long as it could shoulder a 
rifle and be marched into the Sierra. Money was being 
poured into armaments, with the emphasis on the specialized 
weapons of mountain warfare, howitzers, mortars, rifle 
grenades, machine guns, napalm. 

On the political level, Batista was seeking to provide 
fresh window dressing, with the cooperation of the legal 
opposition parties, including Grau San Martin’s autenticos, 
and reactionary splinters of the no longer legal Ortodoxo 
party. General elections had been called for June 1st, 1958. 
Batista was willing to leave the presidential palace, as the 
Constitution required that he should, on condition that it be 
surrendered to a custodian of his choice. His interest was in 
real rather than apparent power. Having failed to win per- 
sonal popularity, he was ready to revert to his long-held 
former role of president-maker. 

The object was to provide a figurehead in the palace and 
yet retain control. If appearances required elections, as was 
beginning to appear to be the case, then, very well — he him- 
self was prepared to finance the “election campaigns” of the 
nominal opposition candidates, which is to say, stalking- 
horses. 

The political maneuvers in the capital worried Fidel far 
more than the efforts of the army in Oriente. The fidelista 
strategy from the start had been conceived in terms of 
psychological warfare. The sporadic and relatively harmless 
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sabotage of the past had been intended largely for psycho- 
logical effect. Fifty bombs exploded in the capital during 
one brief period, the rebels boasted, produced no more than 
four casualties. The trouble was that the squawking hen 
continued to lay eggs. The people responded to the alarms 
and excursions of the psychological campaign, and were 
savagely repressed by a regime that had contempt for 
weakness and respected only force and wealth. The interests 
that backed Batista, seeing no imminent military threat, 
feeling no tug at their purse strings, remained unmoved. 

Baffled by the “business as usual” attitude that prevailed 
in the capital, impatient for quick, dramatic results at a 
minimal cost in lives, fearing a farcical election that would 
nevertheless consolidate the position of the regime in power 
under a new name, Fidel took a drastic step. 

The order that came from the Sierra was: apply the torch 
to the ripening sugar cane crop — some six and a half million 
tons, a third of the world’s entire sugar supply for the year, 
with an estimated value of more than half a billion dollars, 
the livelihood of seven hundred thousand Cubans employed 
in the annual cane harvest and grinding, the zafra . 

It was a staggering, almost sacrilegious idea — like asking 
bankers to burn bank notes. Cane had been burned before, 
but mainly as a device to create disorder and to distract the 
attention of the government security forces; usually, also, 
with an eye to the political orientation and behavior of the 
mill owner. Now the cane was all to go. The call for the 
torch was firm: “There will be no zafra with Batista. After 
the tyrant is in the tomb ... we will have a zafra of 
liberty.” 

Cane was the primary target, but the order applied to all 
income-producing crops and industry. The disorganized, 
“psychological” sabotage of the past now gave way to pur- 
poseful destruction on a broad scale. 

Small guerrilla patrols from the Sierra moved into the 
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plains to spread fire through the canefields. Leaflets were cir- 
culated giving simple instructions for the preparation of 
gasoline bombs. Saboteurs crept out from the towns and 
villages at night to set the fields ablaze from one end of the 
island to the other. 

In the western provinces of Havana and Pinar del Rio, it 
was tobacco that burned. Fifty tobacco warehouses went up 
in smoke within a single week. A small airplane flying over 
the province of Havana destroyed one hundred fifty thou- 
sand tons of sugar in two days, by dropping small celluloid 
capsules filled with phosphorous that spread flames across 
five major sugar centrales . 

The urban underground increased its effort. Huge oil re- 
finery tanks on the outskirts of Santiago and Havana burned. 
The Havana Aqueduct was dynamited and began to lose 
five million gallons of water daily. Buses were burned in 
their terminal in Santiago. There were increasing interrup- 
tions of electrical power and water supplies from Guan- 
tanamo to Havana as power lines and water mains were 
wrecked. 

“Embattled Cuba Gay for Yuletide,” was the column 
heading of the Havana dispatch published in The New York 
Times of December 15th. The text went on to report that 
Cuban workers were earning higher wages than in many 
years, sugar producers were planning to distribute wage 
bonuses amounting to seventeen million dollars by govern- 
ment edict, “Santa Claus has become an important person- 
ality and the Christmas tree has been adopted whole- 
heartedly.” 

Glittering white Christmas trees adorned the presidential 
palace grounds where the insurgents of the March 13th 
attack had lain in their blood. Stores were crowded, 
cabarets and casinos were flourishing, and even motion pic- 
ture houses were doing a “fair” trade, although the Times 
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notes that there was scarcely a theater in Cuba that had not 
been bombed. 

Fidel Castro did his Christmas “shopping” in the village 
of Veguitas, on the Manzanillo-Bay amo highway, disarm- 
ing eight soldiers on duty at the small military barracks 
there and returning to the hills with four trucks laden with 
food and clothing from the village stores, paid for with cash. 

In his letter of December 14th, in which he proposed 
Judge Urrutia as head of “a caretaker government” to suc- 
ceed the Batista regime, Fidel reported no fewer than eight 
engagements with the army in the preceding week. The most 
important had been near Veguitas, where the rebels, two 
hundred strong, attacked a column of three hundred soldiers 
on December 11th, and — Fidel wrote — inflicted one hun- 
dred seventy casualties. 

There was a series of raids in the Manzanillo area. On 
Christmas Eve, the rebels captured the Manzanillo airport, 
held it briefly while taking medical stores from a nearby 
hospital, and again withdrew into the hills. 
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The dawn of New Years Day, 1958, saw Batista still firmly in power as the Presi- 
dent of Cuba. Exactly one year later, however, he would be departing Cuba -a de- 
feated man. 

M-26 steadily gained strength throughout 1958. Through sabotage, assassination, 
revolutionary fervor In guerrilla warfare operations, and an Intangible psychological 
aura created by the charismatic leadership of Castro, the Insurgents were able to 
consistently thwart Batista's attempts to restore order in Cuba. 

Section V describes, In Batista's own words, his final attempts for a military 
victory and his pathetic flight from Cuba. With the insurgents gaining strength in 
chain reaction fashion, his Army rapidly disintegrating through military blunders and 
political treachery, Batista had no real choice. Although he still had the means to 
resist M-26, Batista left Cuba because, as he describes it, "there was only the 
prospect of a mountain of bodies." 
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Section I. CASTRO DECLARES TOTAL WAR 

In his New Year’s message [ 1958 ] from the presidential 
palace, Batista expressed hope of "continued rising prosper- 
ity and happiness in all Cuban homes," and declared that the 
people had manifested "a deep desire to live in peace ac- 
cording to Christian principles." 

The Times headed its dispatch of January 1st: “Bombs 
in Havana Greet New Year.” 

There was no abatement of the sabotage campaign, nor 
of the fighting in Oriente. The rebels again raided Veguitas, 
killed five soldiers of the reinforced garrison there, destroyed 
the telegraph office, and withdrew as a motorized column 
sped down the highway from Bayamo to relieve the besieged 
soldiers. An armored car at the head of the relief column 
ran over a mine in the road and was blown to bits. 

Buses and trains were being stopped daily in the Man- 
zanillo area, the passengers set afoot, and the buses burned. 
Private automobiles were halted for inspection by rebel 
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patrols, trains were stopped' and searched for arms and 
ammunition, their guards relieved of their weapons, the 
passengers instructed to stay home in the future. A diesel 
train was burned near Bayamo, a locomotive vanished from 
a sugar mill and later was discovered to have been blown up. 
Another train was sent running free along the tracks to 
crash into a string of empty cars in the Guantanamo station. 

An exodus of civilians began from Manzanillo as a rebel 
attack on the city of forty thousand population daily ap- 
peared more imminent. The army poured reinforcements 
into the city and built concrete fortifications on its outskirts 
in anticipation of the assault. 

More than five thousand troops had by now been com- 
mitted to the Sierra Maestra zone of operations, and fresh 
troops continued to arrive, air-lifted from Havana, Matan- 
zas, Santa Clara, and Camagiiey. 

The government forces were hopelessly inadequate for 
their task, their lines far over-extended, unable to maintain 
contact with the enemy, hard put to defend themselves from 
lightning attacks in unexpected quarters. 

The rebel tactics were simple and seldom varied. A prov- 
ocation would be created. Government troops would speed 
to the scene and run headlong into ambush or, avoiding the 
obvious trap, would find themselves in yet another, en- 
circled and attacked on their flanks or from behind. Army 
commanders found it easy to enter the foothills, difficult to 
get out again with their units intact. 

Rebel patrols moved along the perimeter of Fidel’s pro- 
claimed territorio litre over a distance of more than two 
hundred fifty miles on both sides of the mountain range, lay- 
ing waste to the canefields and the rice crop, attacking the 
garrisons at the sugar mills, entering towns to make pur- 
chases of supplies and leaving at their leisure. 
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The army controlled the Manzanillo-Bay amo road during 
daylight, the rebels controlled it at night. The central high- 
way itself was threatened as the barbudos extended their 
operations from Bayamo westward to the outskirts of Palma 
Soriano and southward to the port of Chivirico, across the 
broad bay from Santiago de Cuba. 

Rebel casualties were low, one reason being that the 
rebels were able to depend on the civil population for warn- 
ing of the approach of government troops, and did battle 
only when it seemed expedient. 

It was the civilians who suffered, and the urban under- 
ground. Army commanders were under pressure from 
Havana to produce “victories” — and evidence of their 
achievement. In many instances, they took the easiest and 
safest course. On January 15th, a military bulletin issued 
by the estado mayor at Camp Columbia reported that 
twenty-three rebels had been killed in an encounter at Los 
Hombritos, near Bayamo. No army casualties were re- 
ported, for the very good reason that there had been no 
“encounter.” The “rebels” had been taken from jail in 
Santiago, conveyed by truck to the Los Hombritos area, 
marched into the hills, and shot down by the soldiers. 

The bodies of four unidentified young men were found 
hanging from trees outside of Guantanamo. Manuel Hevia, 
nephew of former President Carlos Hevia, was kidnapped 
on the street in Havana, beaten and burned on his arms and 
body with lighted cigarets, and told to “stay out of it,” 
meaning, stay out of politics. Saboteurs caught in the cane- 
fields were shot on sight. The bodies of youths suspected of 
having any connection with the underground littered the 
roads. The residents of Manzanillo sent a petition to General 
Chaviano, asking for military intervention to protect their 
sons from a band of Senator Masferrer’s vigilantes roaming 
the area, killing suspected rebel sympathizers. 

Although the barbudos moved in relative security within 
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their own free territory, to pass into the fortified cities re- 
mained a hazardous undertaking for individuals. Those who 
were caught leaving the rebel zone and survived were the 
fortunate few. 

On January 10th the fugitive underground leader Ar- 
mando Hart was captured near Bayamo as he returned from 
consultations in the Sierra with Fidel. Seized with him were 
Felipe Pazos’ son, Javier, and Antonio Buch, a cousin of 
Dr. Angel Santos Buch, the Resisteneia leader. (The latter 
had already gone into exile, having fled the country after his 
Santiago laboratory was searched during his temporary ab- 
sence by Salas Cahizares, the SIM chief.) 

By good fortune, the arrest of the three prominent 
fidelistas was reported immediately to the Resisteneia. The 
Times correspondent in Havana was notified at once, so as 
to publicize the capture and insure that the prisoners would 
not simply vanish. The United States vice consul in Santiago, 
Robert Wiecha, was prevailed upon to make inquiries on 
behalf of the families of the three men, with the result that 
General Chaviano was compelled to produce the prisoners, 
unharmed, to prove that they had not been tortured or 
killed.* 

The foregoing is one of the several instances in which 
Wiecha rendered invaluable and humanitarian service to the 
Batista opposition. Similar services were performed by 
other individual members of the U.S. consular and diplo- 
matic corps; in some cases as a matter of natural human 
sympathy, in others, apparently, as a simple consequence of 
the wish to maintain some semblance of contact with the 
leadership of a movement that daily seemed more certain 
of taking over the reins of government in Cuba. 

Such contacts were not officially sanctioned. On the 
contrary, Ambassador Smith expressly ordered his staff to 

* Buch and Pazos were later freed by the courts. Hart was sent to the 
Isle of Pines, where he remained until the liberation. 
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have no dealings with revolutionary elements, and subse- 
quently the commandant at the United States naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Rear Admiral Robert B. Ellis, issued the 
same order to the officer in charge of naval intelligence on 
the base; i.e., learn what needs to be known about rebel 
strength and military intentions, but have no contact with 
the rebels. 

The good offices of individual members of the consular 
and diplomatic services failed to offset the unfavorable im- 
pression made on the Cuban public at large by Ambassador 
Smith, a millionaire stockbroker and a political appointee, 
who had contributed generously to the Republican campaign 
fund during the 1952 presidential elections in the United 
States. 

Smith lost what remained of his earlier popularity in 
Cuba when he flew to Washington for “routine” consulta- 
tions during the first month of 1958, and after conferring 
with the State Department, issued a statement in which he 
expressed it as the “hope” of the United States that Batista 
would restore full constitutional guarantees, as promised, on 
January 27th, and would proceed in June with elections 
“acceptable to the people of Cuba.” 

The ambassador’s remarks, coupled with an expression of 
strict neutrality in the Cuban struggle, were interpreted in 
Cuba as a declaration of support for Batista, the more so 
since it was obvious to all — and should have been clear to 
Smith — that elections conducted while the dictator remained 
in power could have but one result. 

A report circulated in Washington concerning certain 
“off-the-record” statements said to have been made by the 
ambassador at his news conference did nothing to improve 
the impression. 

Among other things, Smith was quoted as being of the 
opinion that the United States could not possibly “do busi- 
ness” with Fidel Castro’s followers under any circumstances, 
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that rebel raids on Manzanillo had been made because of 
criticism that the fidelistas had not been “active enough,” 
that the cane burning had “boomeranged,” and that al- 
though there was no evidence that Fidel Castro was a Com- 
munist, there was “no doubt that he has a questionable 
background.” 

Whatever the intention of the State Department, Smith’s 
statement supporting the scheduled June electoral farce and 
U.S. protestations of “impartiality and non-intervention” 
infuriated the Batista oppositionists, who denounced it as 
“unwarranted intervention” and much else that was unfavor- 
able besides. 

As to the ambassador’s reported off-the-culf remarks 
vis-a-vis Fidel Castro, they were not easily dismissed. It 
was all too easy to recall other diplomatic gaffes, for exam- 
ple, Ambassador Arthur Gardner’s characterization of 
Castro as a “rabble rouser” on the occasion of the formal 
delivery of seven Sherman tanks to the Cuban army,* and 
the decoration of Colonel Carlos Tabernilla, son of the army 
chief of staff, by a United States Air Force General, only a 
few weeks after the younger Tabernilla had directed the air 
attacks that had crushed the Cienfuegos uprising, f 

Of even more concern to the Cuban revolutionaries than 
the pronouncements of the American ambassador were the 
policies actively being pursued by the United States govern- 
ment with respect to the Batista regime. 

* February, 1957. 

t USAF Major General Truman Landon flew to Havana to present 
Tabernilla the Legion of Merit. The accompanying citation, as recorded 
in the Library of Congress, reads: “Colonel Carlos M. Tabernilla y 
Palmero, Chief, Cuban Army Air Force, distinguished himself by ex- 
ceptionally meritorious conduct in the furtherance of amicable relations 
between the Cuban Air Force and the United States Air Force from May, 
1955, to February, 1957. During this period the leadership ability, 
diplomacy, and good will of Colonel Tabernilla have contributed im- 
measurably to the furtherance of Cuban-American friendship.” The fact 
that the period cited antedates the Cienfuegos insurrection was lost on 
most Cubans. They were in no humor to make such fine distinctions. 
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The asserted neutrality of the United States could not be 
a reality, according to a statement issued by Ernesto 
Betancourt, a spokesman for the 26th of July movement 
in Washington, “as long as there is an American military 
mission in Cuba whose technical assistance is being used 
by the Batista regime to increase the proficiency of its 
repressive forces, and as long as planes, tanks, and ships 
over which the United States government still has control, 
weapons given by the American people to defend this 
hemisphere, are used by Batista to unleash total war on 
Cuban citizens.” 

An even more forceful statement came in February from 
the Sierra Maestra, where Fidel declared that a change in 
the attitude of the United States government had been 
noted since Ambassador Smith’s Washington visit. A “secret 
agreement” had been made in January, Fidel charged, in 
which Batista had agreed to restore constitutional guaran- 
tees, in return for firmer U.S. support, namely, a pledge to 
take action against Cuban revolutionary groups soliciting 
funds and buying arms in the United States. 

In evidence, Fidel cited the recent arrest in Miami of 
Dr. Prfo, indicted February 13th for conspiracy to violate 
the U.S. Neutrality Act. Moreover, the rebel leader de- 
clared, it had been noted that the Batista air force had 
started using jet aircraft in Oriente for the first time follow- 
ing Smith’s return from Washington, and that the Havana 
government had increased its arms budget. 

As to the question of arms being purchased by Batista 
in the United States, the 26th of July movement was in 
certain possession of the facts, having, as it happened, an 
agent in the Cuban Embassy in Washington. 

The agent was a Cuban army sergeant, Angel Saavedra, 
secretary to the military attache, and so in a position to lay 
hands on virtually every document of interest to Fidel that 
passed through the Embassy — including arms purchase and 
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delivery orders. Photographic ^copies of value to the Movi- 
miento 26 were passed on to Ernesto Betancourt, its regis- 
tered agent in Washington, who took care in making use 
of the documents that suspicion should not fall on Saavedra. 
(The sergeant, for his part, posed as an ardent batistiano, 
so much so as to become a nuisance to less enthusiastic 
followers of Batista. He was still at work in the Embassy 
when Batista fled to Santo Domingo.) 

The State Department was prompt to deny that any 
“secret agreement” had been made, or that the attitude of 
the United States government was other than scrupulously 
neutral. 

Nevertheless, as the result of the interchange, and the 
lobbying of a number of eminently respectable and widely 
respected Cubans aligned against Batista, rising criticism 
of State Department policy began to be voiced in the 
American press, and several Congressmen — notably Ore- 
gon’s Senator Wayne Morse and Representative Charles 
O. Porter, and New York Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr. — began to investigate the use to which arma- 
ments sent to Cuba under the Mutual Security program 
and the Mutual Assistance pact were being put. 

The State Department regretfully refused to divulge the 
amounts and nature of the weapons shipped to Cuba. 
Within a short while, however, Powell contrived to provide 
Congress with a list of such arms, complete with the 
specific order numbers and delivery dates. 

In so doing, the Congressman minced no words. “The 
United States,” he declared, “is a partner with the dictator 
of Cuba, Fulgencio Batista, in the killing of close to four 
thousand Cubans so far, and it is time that we should get 
out and get out at once. We not only have been and are 
supplying arms to Batista, but we have a military mission 
established in Cuba, actively assisting the Cuban army. 
There should be an immediate stoppage of the flow of arms 
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and ammunition from this country, and there should be an 
immediate withdrawal of the mission.” * 

The list of arms delivered during the preceding two 
years— “modest” in the opinion of the State Department 
— included: 

3.000 M-l caliber .30 semi-automatic rifles 

15.000 hand grenades 

5.000 mortar grenades 

20 caliber .30 machine guns 

20 caliber .50 machine guns 

100.000 caliber .50 armor-piercing cartridges for machine 
guns 

1.000 3.5-millimeter rockets 

3.000 five-inch rockets 

1 complete battery of light mountain howitzer artillery bombs 
for the Cuban Army Air Force valued at $328,931.48 

7 M4A3 tanks with 76-millimeter guns 

On order for June delivery were twenty armored cars, in 
the process of being rebuilt, and for August delivery com- 
munication equipment valued at $89,998.66. 

Requests for which no contract number had been assigned 
included 1,000 rocket launchers, 24 mortars, 10,000 hand 
grenades, 6,000 M-l rifles, and 2,000 M-l carbines, among 
other items. 

By the time the American public had begun to get a 
glimmering of what was happening in Cuba, a new crisis 
was approaching. 

“Nations run fever charts like individuals,” Herbert 
Matthews observed in one of his exceptionally perceptive 
reports from Havana in the early spring of 1958 f — “A 
fever chart of Cuba started a year ago would show not 
only a steady rise but an increase in the last six weeks so 
steep and to such a height that one can only diagnose a 
crisis of the gravest nature.” 

* Congressional Record of March 20, 1958. 

t March 22, 1958, The New York Times. 
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The developments of the late winter and early spring 
came at such a furious pace and in such profusion that it 
is difficult to separate the military from the political, the 
action from the reaction, the significant from the spectacular 
but merely incidental. 

Both sides sustained losses, both suffered setbacks, both 
marked positive gains. What remained after debits and 
credits had been checked off, one against the other, was the 
undeniable circumstance that the Revolution had gained 
ground, both literally and in the political sense, and that 
Batista had retreated, both on the fighting front and in the 
political arena. 

Only official Washington, absorbed in its own complex 
calculations, weighing and checking obscure factors on a 
global scale that were yet invisible to ordinary observers, or 
too complicated for ordinary understanding, seemed not to 
notice. 

In rapid sequence, these were the salient developments: 

Batista restored constitutional guarantees on January 25th 
to all of the six provinces but Oriente, and ten days later, 
under heavy pressure, to Oriente also. 

Scarcely had censorship ended when fighting broke out 
on a new front in the center of the island, in Las Villas 
province, where Eloy Gutierrez Menoyo, a survivor of 
the palace attack of 1957 and brother of the underground 
leader slain there, had quietly been building up a strong 
guerrilla force for two months past. 

Fighters of El Segundo Frente Nacional del Escambray, 
trained in commando tactics by the American William 
Morgan, a war veteran from Toledo, Ohio, who was de- 
scribed as “particularly proficient with a knife,” launched 
a series of lightning attacks on small army posts in the 
mountains around Sancti Spiritus and the Caribbean port 
of Trinidad. There was fighting at Fomento on the cross- 
island highway to the Atlantic coast and within fifteen miles 




of the all-important Central Highway. A rebel truck convoy 
was intercepted bringing arms to the mountains, and the 
Directorio Revolucionario leader from Sancti Spiritus was 
killed. 

In February another veteran of the palace attack, Faure 
Chaumont, landed on the Caribbean coast with another 
small force and led his men into the Sierra de Trinidad , and 
the fighting spread, tying up more government troops. 

A landing was reported at Playa de las Coloradas in 
Oriente, the scene of the original Granma landing. Fidel was 
there to receive, not men, but urgently needed arms. Other 
expeditions, too ambitious, met a harder fate. In March the 
U.S. Coast Guard seized the seventy-foot cruiser Orion off 
Brownsville, Texas, and with it thirty-five uniformed mem- 
bers of the Movimiento 26 and armaments valued at thirty 
thousand dollars. Since the expedition had been the subject 
of discussion in every Spanish restaurant and bar in New 
York City since December, the capture should have come 
as no surprise. 

“Some people may criticize,” said Raul Chib as, in exile 
in New York, “but the little trickle of arms that actually 
gets to Cuba, the few pistols in a sack of flour, the sub- 
machine gun in a tin of lard, counts for more than the big, 
noisy expedition that everyone boasts about, and that gets 
caught by the Customs the day before it sails.” 

Fidel was having better fortune finding his own weapons 
in Oriente. The government forces had continued to fall 
back. On February 16th, one of the last remaining toeholds 
in the foothills of the Sierra was eliminated at Pina del Agua, 
west of Bayamo. Rebel forces under the Argentine “Che” 
Guevara and Fidel himself attacked the Pina del Agua 
garrison at dawn. A column led by Raul Castro ambushed 
the first small relief patrol to respond to the garrison’s 
radioed alarm. Ten soldiers were killed, three wounded, 
and their officer captured. Motorized troops from Bayamo 
12 




avoided road mines planted' on their route, but failed to 
force an entrance to the area. The hundred-man garrison at 
Pina del Agua fled to the woods, leaving their fortified hill- 
top cuartel and four dead behind, along with five machine 
guns and three hundred thirteen rifles — sufficient to arm a 
new rebel column. The barbudos now rode openly through 
the foothills and along the edge of the plain in jeeps and 
trucks, no longer stealthy commando units but a growing 
guerrilla army. 

Sabotage across the country began to paralyze transporta- 
tion to the point where trains no longer ran on schedule east 
of Camagiiey. A students’ strike began in Santiago. The 
“masferristas” hanged three youths near the provincial capi- 
tal. Police shot down Alfredo Gutierrez, a member of the 
Santiago underground, and the women of Santiago followed 
his casket to the grave carrying the red-and-black flags of 
the Movimiento 26 and singing “Al combate, cubanos!” 

Arsonists invaded the courthouse in the city of Camagiiey 
and burned the records of the Urgency Court. Armed men 
raided the central clearing office of the National Bank in 
Havana and applied the torch to thousands of cancelled 
checks and bank drafts, spreading chaos in the business and 
financial houses of the capital. Revolutionary exhortations 
were heard on thousands of radios, as radio stations were 
seized and regular programs interrupted by young men with 
pistols and prepared recordings. 

Sugar cane no longer burned in the fields. Ambassador 
Smith had been right in one respect. The burning of the 
canefields “boomeranged” and the Movement was quick to 
respond to the outcries of campesinos whose entire liveli- 
hood depended on the zafra. But fire ravaged warehouses 
across the island, turning hundreds of tons of sugar to 
charred caramel, and David Salvador, the M-26 labor sec- 
tion leader in Havana, counted the cost of the overall 
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campaign to sugar producers in five figures, estimating the 
sugar loss at two million tons, a sixth part of the entire crop. 

Increasingly there was talk of a paralyzing general strike, 
to culminate the long struggle in one crushing blow. Batista 
impatiently shrugged his shoulders, and turned to more 
pressing business, confident of his control of the CTC and 
its bullnecked secretary-general, Eusebio Mujal. 

A plague of stinging buzzing mosquitoes seemed to swarm 
about the dictator’s head, none consequential in itself, but 
collectively infuriating, maddening, and — like mosquitoes 
— potentially capable of starting a fatal infection. 

In the midst of all of the other threats and distractions of 
the heightening campaign of harassment, a daring under- 
ground “action” squad kidnapped Juan Manuel Fangio, 
the world auto-racing champion and a celebrity of a magni- 
tude sufficient to make headlines, where the rape of a city, 
the agony of a nation, could scarcely fill a column. 

Fangio was seized in the lobby of the Hotel Lincoln in 
downtown Havana on the eve of the annual holiday* racing 
classic, the Gran Premio, forced at pistol point to enter a 
waiting automobile, and taken to an apartment where the 
Argentine driver had the reassurance of being introduced 
to the young wife of one of his abductors, at the moment 
busy telling a goodnight to her two-year-old daughter. He 
was shifted later to another apartment, and spent the night 
and the following day in a third. 

The underground telephoned the newspapers in the 
interim, to make certain that the Movimiento 26 received 
adequate credit for the action, and that its purpose — to 
underscore the revolutionary boycott of all amusement and 
frivolity — was understood. A later telephone call brought 
the Argentine ambassador to the outskirts of Havana, to 
pick up Fangio, who had been released. 

* “El Grito de Baire,” February 24. 
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The Gran Premio had been run without the world 
champion. An accident at the track killed fourteen persons 
in his absence. 

Fangio did nothing to lessen the government’s embarrass- 
ment. He said he had been well treated, had seen part of the 
Gran Premio on television, and held no resentment against 
anyone, calling the incident “another adventure in my life.” 

More important developments were afoot. On the night 
of the Gran Premio disaster in Havana, while Fangio still 
was being guarded in a house in suburban Vedado, the first 
rebel radio broadcast from the Sierra Maestra was heard, 
crackling across the shortwave 40-meter band from Oriente 
to Pinar del Rio: “A qui Radio Rebelde! Aqui Radio 
Rebelde, transmitiendo desde la Sierra Maestra en Territorio 
Libre de Cuba!” 

Rebel broadcasts purporting to be from the Sierra, actu- 
ally from a small portable transmitter in Santiago, had been 
heard before. This one was authentic, coming from deep in 
the mountains and bringing news as well as revolutionary 
exhortations; in particular, the first on-the-scene report of 
the recent fighting at Pina del Agua and Oro de Guisa. 

A new phase of the military campaign was opening. In 
early March, two small columns left the Sierra Maestra, one 
led by Raul Castro, the other by Juan Almeida. Both 
emerged at San Lorenzo, on the eastern side of the Sierra. 
Almeida marched boldly toward Santiago, letting the word 
of his advance precede him by word of mouth, spread by 
the campesinos. Raul’s column, carrying the best of the small 
arms available, all that Fidel could spare, turned toward 
the north, moving cautiously in the direction of the Central 
Highway. The long-discussed second front, “El Segundo 
Frente, Frank Pais” was about to be opened, finally, in the 
highlands of northern Oriente, in the Sierra Cristal. 

A new and more serious and immediate threat to the 
regime was suddenly posed in an unexpected quarter. In a 
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declaration that caught Batista completely by surprise, the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church called for the 
formation of “a government of national union” to prepare 
the way for “the restoration of normal political life” in Cuba. 

The declaration — signed by Manuel Cardinal Arteaga 
and all of the members of the Cuban episcopate — caused 
consternation in the presidential palace, and elation else- 
where. 

Batista’s first reaction was to ask the press, in the absence 
of censorship, to withhold the news. The newspaper pub- 
lishers refused. The editions of March 1st carried the 
episcopal message in full. 

Batista, faced with what was tantamount to a demand for 
his abdication, chose to interpret the declaration as a call 
for a coalition government, i.e., a new cabinet . He said that 
he would remain in office until the June elections had 
chosen his successor. As for the cabinet, it was about to 
be reorganized in any event, since a new premier was to 
be named to replace Andres Rivero Agiiero, the presidential 
nominee of Batista’s four-party government coalition. 

The political opposition, the civic institutions, and the 
archbishop of Santiago, among other churchmen, rejected 
Batista’s interpretation. Batista, blandly ignoring all protests, 
produced a “Commission of National Harmony,” also de- 
scribed as a “Commission of Conciliation,” headed by a 
priest who had been under-secretary of agriculture in the 
Batista regime before entering the priesthood. Other mem- 
bers were the former Cuban vice-president of Batista’s first 
term, a former vice-president of the Grau regime, and the 
president of the Cuban Bank Association. 

It was reported that the Commission would send agents 
to the Sierra Maestra to seek the basis of a compromise 
with Fidel Castro. In a further effort to allay the criticism 
now heard in even the most ultra-conservative quarters, 
Batista announced that he would be willing to approve 
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elections conducted under the supervision of an interna- 
tional agency. 

From the Sierra, Fidel sent a demand that Cuban 
journalists also be permitted to visit the zone of hostilities. 
He repeated the challenge, March 9th, in a letter broadcast 
the same night by Station CMKC in Santiago — an open 
letter in which he also called upon the episcopate to clarify 
its declaration, to state, categorically, whether it was pos- 
sible “that any self-respecting Cuban is disposed to sit down 
in a Council of Ministers presided over by Fulgencio 
Batista.” 

The challenge to permit a commission of journalists to 
enter the liberated zone of Oriente was stated as an ulti- 
matum, setting March 11th as a deadline on which, in the 
absence of a response from the government, the Movimiento 
26 would make “a definitive pronouncement to the nation, 
launching the final slogans of the struggle.” 

There was no response. On the 11th, the secretary of the 
archbishop of Santiago, the Reverend Angel Rivas, replied 
to the request for clarification of the episcopal declaration 
with an “Open Letter to Fidel,” read on the air during the 
priest’s evening editorial program “With the Cross and the 
Star,” in which he asserted that the episcopate had called 
for “not a new cabinet,” but a new, provisional government, 
to prepare the way for honest elections. 

Batista’s troubles were multiplying; the gamble that he 
had taken in restoring civil guarantees was lost. In Havana, 
thirteen eminent jurists addressed a petition to the Chamber 
of Administration of the Court of Appeals declaring that 
the courts were being flouted by the very officers sworn to 
serve them, that police refused to honor writs of habeas 
corpus, that political prisoners who were released were shot 
down on the streets, sometimes within sight of the courts 
that had freed them, that police officers fattened on the 
vices that they were employed to suppress, and that “violent 
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death (by gunfire, torture, and hanging) are daily events” 
in Santiago, Guantanamo, Palma Soriano, Bayamo, El 
Cobre, Manzanillo, Niquero, and their environs. 

A fearless Havana magistrate, Dr. Francisco Alabau 
Trelles, took a more dangerous step. Armed with the special 
authority of the Supreme Court, he signed orders for the 
immediate arrest and imprisonment of Esteban Ventura, 
head of the police bureau of subversive activities and by 
now a major, and the naval intelligence chief, Lieutenant 
Julio Laurent, on indictments of torture and murder stem- 
ming from the reprisals of the Cienfuegos uprising. 

On the following day, March 12th, Batista suspended 
civil guarantees, reimposed censorship, and quashed the 
indictments by the simple process of transferring them to 
the jurisdiction of the military tribunals. Ventura, pistol in 
hand went seeking Judge Alabau. The jurist hastily obtained 
a leave of absence, and flew to Miami. 

In the Sierra, Fidel issued a twenty-one-point manifesto, 
announcing the opening of a second front, and declaring 
“total, implacable war” on the dictatorship and a campaign 
of extermination against all bearing arms for it, to begin, 
full force, on the first day of April. 

The red line on the Cuban fever chart was nearing its 
apex. The crisis was at hand. 
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'* ***** * 

A juncture has been reached at which political maneuvers 
cease to be meaningful and the voice of organized public 
opinion is as futile as all other voices. Masks are discarded. 
A test of strength is imminent. On one side is naked force. 
On the other, the people, truth, and the dragon seed of 
revolutionary doctrine, implanted most securely where the 
weight of military repression is most crushing, germinating 
best in blood-soaked soil, sprouting rebel soldiers overnight. 

By the spring of 1958, Batista had but two choices: to 
get out, or to fight desperately with all of the weapons of 
his arsenal — the army, the treasury, the timidity or indiffer- 
ence of investors who preferred the devil they knew to the 
one unknown, the careful “neutrality” of the major foreign 
power whose single word of condemnation would have been 
sufficient to bring the dictatorship crashing down. 

He chose to fight. 

The t army sent out a call for seven thousand more men, 
to bring its strength to twenty-nine thousand. 

The forty national institutions — “whose names,” said 
Congressman Porter, “read like a roster of Who’s Who 
Among Respectable Organizations ?’ — added their petition 
to that of the Church, abandoning all formulae of com- 
promise and now demanding, in unmistakable terms “that 
the present regime shall cease to hold power . . .” 

Batista’s reply was to send police seeking the authors of 
the petition, who fled into hiding or into exile. (The presi- 
dent of the Havana Bar Association, Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, 
disguised himself as a priest and hid in a church. ) 
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Ambassador Smith, insisting that he could obtain guaran- 
tees from Washington to safeguard the scheduled June elec- 
tions under the existing government, asked to know why 
the members of the Joint Committee of Cuban Institutions 
had not signed their names to their petition. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that he was joking. 

Batista would have found the question both grimly amus- 
ing and personally reassuring. He had his problems, multi- 
plying on every hand, but he must have perceived that, if 
all of the pressures of Church and secular society could 
not crack the foundations of the dictatorship nor alienate 
his principal allies, then he had little to fear but force. And 
this he did not fear. 

The capital seemed secure, despite the ravages of the 
revolutionary campaign in the countryside. The provincial 
cities remained under control. The big military garrisons 
were in safe hands, and Batista’s military intelligence told 
him, quite accurately, that his enemies were as yet incapable 
of posing a serious military threat against him, however 
much they might harass him in the hinterland. 

His concern, then, was with terrorism, sabotage, civil 
insurrection. Here, too, he felt confident, having leave, ap- 
parently, to fight fire with fire, so long as he did it discreetly, 
muffling the cries of the casualties under a blanket of 
censorship, hiding the true situation behind a smoke screen 
of “anti-Communist” propaganda, maintaining, above all, 
the myth of his military invulnerability. (Is any further 
explanation needed for the “victories” produced by slaugh- 
tering peasants?) 

The fideiistas, and more particularly the strategists of 
the Resistencia , had hoped that a paper dragon would 
frighten away Batista’s backers, that to create an atmosphere 
of insurrection, to threaten the economy without actually 
damaging it to any great degree, to militate all segments 
of society against the dictator and so discredit him, would 
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be sufficient to destroy the regime. Now it was being dis- 
covered, bitterly, that force alone could win respect. 

It is with this unhappy realization that the revolution 
moves into its 'final, military phase, opening in disaster and 
bitter anti-climax, ending in a triumph the more surprising 
and overwhelming because of what preceded it. 

In March the resistance leaders in the cities were still 
looking for a short-cut to their objective. It was barely 
possible, at least in theory, that they might have found one. 
A general strike in the Thirties had given the Machado 
regime its coup de grace* There was more recent encour- 
agement to follow such a course, notably the overthrow of 
Perez Jimenez, the Venezuelan dictator, in January, 1958. 

Batista’s position had been appreciably weakened; rebel 
strength had increased throughout the island; revolutionary 
sentiment was running high among the people. The National 
Direction of the M-26, having better understanding of the 
actual situation in the Sierra Maestra than did Batista, and 
anxious to avoid the long campaign that seemed inevitable 
if based primarily on military strategy and growth, resolved 
to commit their entire resources to what they hoped would 
be a final, crushing blow against Batista, a revolutionary 
general strike. 

Fidel was opposed. He may well have had political con- 
siderations in mind. He certainly had serious doubts as to 
the possibility of such a solution. 

His own appraisal of the resources of the revolution and 
those of the dictator told him that only the steady growth 
of the process that had started in the Sierra Maestra, the 
gradual extension of territorio libre, the day by day ex- 

* But not before Franklin Roosevelt, in one of the happier exercises of 
the Good Neighbor policy, had whisked the diplomatic rug out from 
under Machado’s feet and the latter’s army had deserted him. In Vene- 
zuela, too, military defection preceded a popular rising. It is, in fact, 
difficult to find a modern instance in which a mere rising of the people, 
unsupported by troops, has overthrown an entrenched regime. 
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pansion of the rebel fighting force and tfie elimination, one 
by one, of the government outposts, could cut the lifelines 
of the dictatorship. 

He did not believe that 'the underground was adequately 
prepared for a general uprising, despite assurances to the 
contrary. He had little faith in Havana, with its large foreign 
population, its Spanish merchant class, which formed the 
backbone of Cuban conservatism, its traditional disaffection 
from the struggles of the nation, its historical position as 
the exploiter of the wealth-producing provinces. 

He was well aware of the firm grip in which Batista held 
organized labor, under the domination of Eusebio Mujal 
and his C.T.C. and he recalled all too vividly the fiasco of 
the August strike. Having had some early experience of a 
similar disaster on a larger scale — as a youngster fighting 
briefly on the side of insurrectionary students and police 
against the Colombian armed forces in the “bogotazo” of 
1947* — he had no illusions concerning such efforts. 

He was nevertheless persuaded, against his better judg- 
ment. 

The Sierra Maestra manifesto of March 12th, agreed upon 
by the National Direction of the Movimiento 26, called for 
a revolutionary general strike, backed by the armed action 
of the revolutionary fighting forces, as the basis of a final 
“decisive” blow against Batista. 

Other articles in the 21 -point declaration of war tended 
to support the impression that all would be gambled on a 
single cast of the dice — winner take all. 

Directions were given for the organization and direction 

* He says that his involvement was quite accidental. He was in 
Bogota, Columbia, in the summer of 1947, as a delegate of the Havana 
FEU, to help make arrangements for an international student conference, 
and when fighting broke out, he went along with the Colombian students 
in whose company he happened to find himself at the moment, acting on 
pure impulse. The uprising was put down, a truce was declared, and 
Fidel, then nineteen years old, fled to the Cuban Embassy. The next day 
he was flown home, with some other Cuban students. 
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of the strike, and for instructing the public through the 
clandestine organs of the movement — Revolution, Sierra 
Maestra, Resist encia, El Cubano Libre, and Vanguardia 
Obrera, the last-named being produced by the M-26 labor 
section. 

Cuban students, to constitute the vanguard of the strike, 
were forbidden to return to their classes until Batista had 
fallen. 

All highway and rail traffic through Oriente Province 
was forbidden, as of April 1st, and travelers were warned 
that transport was liable to be fired on, indiscriminately, 
from that date. 

From the same date, all payment of taxes was forbidden. 

All members of the judiciary, all magistrates, all prosecu- 
tors, were called upon to resign before April 5th, on pain 
of later losing the right to hold such posts, under the post- 
revolutionary government. 

The same warning was to apply to members of the armed 
services, who were called upon to mutiny or desert and join 
the revolutionary army, as a simple duty, and with the 
assurance that they would be well received, would be 
promoted in grade if they brought their rifles with them, 
and would not be required to fight against former comrades- 
at-arms. 

Notice was served that any person enlisting in the armed 
forces would be subject to court martial, as a criminal. 

To continue in any responsible post in the executive 
branch of government after April 5th was to be considered 
“an act of treason.” 

The preamble written by Fidel indicted the dictatorship 
on grounds of moral cowardice and military impotence for 
its refusal to permit the Cuban press to visit the area of 
operations. As to the reasons for that refusal: 

The explanation . . . lies in the shameful defeats that the 
dictatorship has suffered, in the military offensives that we have 
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destroyed one after the other, in the acts of unprecedented 
barbarism that have been committed on the defenseless civilian 
population, in the real and certain fact that the dictator’s troops 
have been dislodged from the Sierra Maestra and that the Army 
of the 26th of July is in full offensive toward the north of the 
province. * * * 

The dictatorship did not want the journalists to learn, on the 
scene and in a manner direct and irrefutable, that more than 
three hundred campesinos were murdered during the six months 
of the suspension of constitutional guarantees and censorship 
of the press, that in Oro de Guisa alone fifty-three campesinos 
were immolated in a single day, that they finished off a mother’s 
nine children and her husband at a single stroke. It did not 
want the journalists to see the hundreds of humble homes, built 
by sacrifice, reduced to ashes in brutal reprisals, the children 
mutilated by the bombing and machine gunning of defenseless 
hamlets. Trying to deceive not only the people but the army 
itself, they did not want the falsity of the reports of the Estado 
Mayor on each single battle to be known. * * * For if all 
the truth of the Sierra Maestra were to be verified by Cuban 
journalists, the regime would fall, through the fearful discredit 
which it would suffer before the ranks of its own armed forces. 

Such details of the opening military offensive as were to 
be made public were summed up in a single article of the 
March 12th manifesto, announcing: 

. . . that rebel forces of Column 6 under Comandante* Raul 
Castro Ruz have invaded the North of the Province of Oriente; 
that rebel forces of Column 3 under Comandante* Juan 
Almeida have invaded the East of said Province; that rebel 
patrols are moving in all directions through the length and 
breadth of the province, and that armed patrol action will be 
intensified in all of the National Territory. 

The phrase “total war” carries somewhat different con- 
notations in English than those intended; it had a grandilo- 

* Although the rank of comandante in the Cuban army was equivalent 
to that of major in other forces, the derivation is from early Spanish 
military usage, where “comandante” meant simply commander, and it is 
in this sense that the title was first employed by Fidel. 
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quent ring in the ears of 'Americans who had seen two 
world wars and the destruction of several hundred thousand 
human lives with the explosion of a single bomb at Hiro- 
shima. The American reaction, scepticism, ironic amuse- 
ment, would have been even more pronounced had anyone 
known what Fidel’s “columns” actually consisted of, or what 
slight force backed the threat of a “campaign of extermina- 
tion” against all bearing arms for Batista. 

Nevertheless, it was in the brief announcement of the 
military offensive rather than in the threat of revolutionary 
general strike that Batista might have read his future. 

The proofs were yet to come. Much depended on faith, 
and more on illusion. 

In Washington, diplomatic victory was won. 

On March 26th, Charles O. Porter, the Democratic 
representative from Oregon, told Congress that his col- 
league, Representative Powell of New York, had performed 
a service in reporting “the grave matter” of the list of arms 
said to have been sent to the Cuban government during the 
past two years. 

The weapons, said Porter, were being used by Batista to 
maintain power “in violation of our most solemn Mutual 
Assistance Pact,” nor did the Congressman consider this to 
be anything less than the patent fact: 

This is not a base rumor, spread by those opposed to Batista 
to compromise the position of his government with the United 
States. Nor is it a Communist-inspired rumor, intended to heap 
discredit upon the United States for its help to dictators. Indeed, 
although it may serve both purposes, it is not rumor at all. 

As evidence, Porter cited the testimony of Roy R. Rubot- 
tom, Jr. “the able and conscientious Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs,” before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on March 5th, in response to questioning 
by Oregon’s Senator Wayne Morse: 
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Senator Morse: Would you say, in the case of Cuba, that our 
military aid strengthens the retention of that dictatorial form of 
government? 

Rubottom: Sir, the Cuban government is certainly using the 
military equipment at its disposal to beat back armed insurrec- 
tion, which as you know started, I believe, in November of 1956. 

And from a letter directed to Porter on January 14th, 
1958, by William B. Macomber, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State: 

Cuba has received arms from the United States as grant aid, 
which arms, pursuant to Section 105 (b) (4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, may be used only in the 
implementation of defense plans agreed upon by the United 
States and Cuba, under which Cuba participates in missions 
important to the defense of the Hemisphere. 

This condition is also included in the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement with Cuba of March, 1952, which covers grant and 
military assistance. Article 2 of that agreement provides that 
this equipment will be used only for the purpose for which 
supplied, unless the prior consent of the United States has been 
obtained. 

Accordingly Representative Porter argued: 

Thus it follows that if Batista is using the military equipment to 
beat back armed insurrection, and if both Section 105 (b) (4) 
of the Mutual Assistance Pact of 1954 and the Mutual Assist- 
ance Agreement with Cuba specify that United States equipment 
cannot be used for such purposes, clearly the intent of Congress 
is being breached brazenly, and General Batista is violating the 
terms of his agreement. 

Assistant Secretary Rubottom had testified, Porter said, 
that United States military aid made “little difference” as 
far as Batista’s position was concerned. 

The Congressman declared: 

Be this as it may, the continued flow from the United States of 
lethal weapons to Batista only serves to identify us with his 
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unpopular regime. If it is alleged that Batista can buy weapons 
elsewhere, anyway, I say, let him try. At least we will have the 
satisfaction of not being a party on any side to the deplorable 
fratricide in Cuba. 

On March 31st, Porter was back to extend his remarks of 
March 26th, as follows: 

Mr. Speaker. Last Wednesday in a special order I called, as 
others have called, on our government to stop shipping arms 
to Cuba. I pointed out that our arms were being used in viola- 
tion of treaties between us and Cuba and were identifying us 
with the vicious police state ruled by Batista. 

Today the State Department has made available to me a state- 
ment which declares that we have, finally, suspended shipments 
of arms to Cuba. It is a fine statement, another sign of a new 
and better La tin- American policy. 

The statement: 

In authorizing shipments of arms to other countries under the 
Mutual Security Program, it has been our consistent practice 
to weigh carefully those consigned to areas where political ten- 
sions have developed. We wish to be assured, for example, that 
the arms are destined for uses consistent with the objectives of 
our Mutual Security legislation. The shipment of 1,950 Garand 
rifles, purchased by the Cuban government, was temporarily 
suspended to allow us the opportunity of consulting further with 
the appropriate Cuban officials. 

As for the situation in Cuba, it is a matter of sympathetic con- 
cern to all of us as friends and neighbors. It would be entirely 
contrary to our policy to intervene in its internal affairs, and 
we do not intend to become involved. We hope that the Cuban 
government and the people themselves will soon find a peaceful 
and democratic solution. They are the only ones who can, as 
well as being the only ones who should, resolve the issues. 

Coming in the midst of other, more dramatic develop- 
ments, the State Department announcement created scarcely 
a ripple in the United States. The Times gave it two para- 
graphs on March 31st, quoting Porter. On April 3rd, it 
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was given more attention, in a Washington dispatch con- 
taining the additional information that the “arms embargo” 
— here identified as such for the first time — would not be 
lifted so long as the “current tensions” continued to exist 
in Cuba. 

The latter report was attributed to unnamed “officials.” 
Congressman Porter was quoted in the same dispatch as 
expressing — a trifle testily, one suspects — the wish that the 
Eisenhower administration would “stand up and announce 
its policies, instead of forcing us to infer their existence on 
the basis of reliable but anonymous sources.” 

The 1,950 Garand rifles to which the State Department 
referred had been on Representative Powell’s list of March 
20th, but had not yet been shipped to Cuba, as he had sup- 
posed. 

The Cuban government now cancelled the purchase 
order, and turned to a new source of supply, namely, 
Batista’s sometime and pro tempore, uneasy bedfellow, 
the Dominican dictator, Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo y 
Molina.* 

The Garands that had been lost through the United States 
arms embargo were replaced by a shipment of excellent 

* In the latter part of 1956, Trujillo began to plot with agents of Carlos 
Prio Socarras to overthrow the Batista regime, perhaps foreseeing that 
the Cuban dictator would not be able to hold off a fidelista revolution, 
and preferring someone in the presidential palace in Havana with whom 
he might be able to do business, as he surely had no hope of doing with 
any radical revolutionary regime. Whatever his motives, the powerful 
radio “Voz Dominicana” launched a virulent propaganda campaign 
against Batista, and a group of Cuban expatriates actually began training 
on Dominican soil, in preparation for an invasion of Cuba. But Prio him- 
self failed to reach agreement with Trujillo on mutual objectives, and the 
latter turned toward his erstwhile enemy. A rapproachment with Batista 
was reached in January, 1957, the Cuban trainees were expelled, and 
the radio attacks ceased. The Trujillo-Batista accord was a matter of 
scandal and indignation in Cuba. Prio himself suffered a loss of prestige 
by having been touched, however lightly, with the same tarbrush. An 
excellent account of Cuban-Dominican relations during this period is con- 
tained in Jules Dubois’ well-documented book, “Fidel Castro; Rebel- 
Liberator or Dictator?” Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 
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Cristobal automatic rifles of Dominican manufacture, copies 
of a weapon produced for Hitler at the end of World War II 
by the Skoda works in Hungary, and reproduced by refugee 
Hungarian craftsmen living in the Dominican Republic. 

With the rifles came a more fearsome weapon — napalm, 
the clinging, searing, explosive jellied gasoline which is the 
substance of firebombs. 

The State Department made inquiries through the U.S. 
Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo and declared that it had re- 
ceived assurances from the Dominican Government that 
none of the arms being sold to Cuba had come from the 
United States. The Cuban government, for its part, cate- 
gorically denied that it was purchasing arms from Trujillo, 
a brazen lie, in view of the fact that eleven Cuban airline 
pilots had already flown to exile in the United States to 
avoid being forced to ferry the arms from Santo Domingo. 
The eleven civilian airline pilots — and four more who 
quickly joined them — all said that they had fled rather than 
be drafted into the Cuban Air Force and compelled to 
transport weapons to be used against their countrymen. 
Altogether, thirty-nine fliers, civilian and military, found 
political sanctuary in Miami, refusing to have a part in the 
transporting of arms and the bombing of civilian com- 
munities in Oriente. 

A school strike had begun in Cuba, starting spontane- 
ously in Santiago in protest against the murder of two 
sixteen-year-old boys there and spreading across the island 
with the announcement of a number of private schools and 
the National Confederation of Catholic Schools that school 
officials could not accept responsibility for the lives of 
pupils attending classes during the period of crisis ahead. 

Wholesale arrests of teachers began; twenty-five teachers 
were seized at a single military school near Havana, ac- 
cused of spreading subversion among their pupils. 

The Universities of Oriente and Havana had been closed 
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for many months, but the University of Havana — with its 
constitutional extra-territorial status, won under Grau San 
Martin’s first brief administration after the Machado revolu- 
tion — continued to be a gathering place of students, and a 
focal point of revolutionary activity. Now, contravening the 
law, police raided the university to search for arms, and the 
teachers who had been retained were stricken from the pay- 
roll. 

Two medical students suspected of revolutionary activity 
were killed, their bodies left, riddled with bullets, on the 
outskirts of Havana. The FEU, in retaliation, attacked a 
police patrol and critically wounded two policemen, one 
being Lieutenant Faustino Salas Canizares, a brother of the 
former police chief killed in the Haitian Embassy in 1957.* 

Despite earlier declarations of no further retreat on the 
political front, Batista found it necessary to postpone the 
scheduled June elections until November 3rd. Eleven days 
later, he obtained from the captive Congress virtually un- 
limited powers, under a state of “national emergency,” to 
impose new taxes and to take whatever steps he might con- 
sider necessary to meet the threat of “total war.” 

The army had been organized, hundreds of soldiers trans- 
ferred to police control to meet the anticipated general 
strike. Pilar Garcia, who had crushed the assault on the 
Goicuria Barracks in Matanzas, was named head of the 
National Police in Havana, replacing Brigadier General 
Hernando Hernandez, who was retired as “too soft.” 

* Another member of the same infamous family, the SIM chief Jose 
Maria Salas Canizares, was paralyzed by the effects of a jeep “accident” 
in Oriente. The crash was actually a desperate expedient on the part of 
Salas’ aide, a lieutenant named Chinea, who was suspected of having 
collaborated with the fidelistas, and was being taken to the Moncada 
Barracks, when, having no doubt as to his fate on arrival, he contrived 
to steer the jeep full speed into a tree. Chinea survived. Salas remained 
in a hospital until the following November, came out in time to partici- 
pate, on crutches, in the final struggle, and fled the country when the end 
came. 
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Hundreds of new, khaki-colored military patrol cars were 
imported, and more than a thousand private vehicles were 
requisitioned for the use of the police and troops during the 
emergency. ' 

The revolutionaries, too, were making preparations. The 
operational headquarters of the strike in Havana was to have 
a powerful long-wave radio transmitter, to instruct the 
general public on the day of the strike. Underground militia 
were to receive their orders through broadcasts from three 
powerful short-wave transmitters and twenty small portable 
units, “walkie-talkies,” which had been smuggled in from 
the United States, with the aid of an official of the Havana 
public works department. 

In an interview in his seaside home in Miramar, the “club 
on First Avenue,” the broker Ignacio Mendoza, one of the 
architects of the Machado revolution and an advisor to the 
fidelista forces, said that the Havana underground was pre- 
pared to send eight thousand members into the streets, of 
which number, he said he had been told, perhaps two 
thousand would be fully armed and trained “first-line fight- 
ers.” The remainder, according to his information, would 
be youngsters armed only with pistols, or unarmed, who 
would hurl gasoline bombs, build barricades, and canvass 
business districts to shut down the shops and offices. 

Lest such a formidable build-up seem too much for 
belief, Mendoza expressed some personal doubt. “They 
keep telling me,” he said, “that they have exactly two 
thousand one hundred twenty-one first line fighters, or some 
such precise figure, ready to move when they are called. 
Now, every day, some of these boys get arrested or killed 
by the police, some leave the city, others come in from the 
countryside. Then how is it that I keep getting the same 
exact figure?” 

Plans were also being made in Santiago, Holguin, Santa 
Clara, Camagiiey. Mimeographed instruction sheets were 
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circulated by the underground, explaining how to make 
“Molotov cocktails” with four parts of gasoline and one of 
motor oil, how to cripple transport by strewing tacks and 
oil on the streets, how' to sabotage industrial machinery, 
shop equipment, police vehicles and buses. 

A letter from a Cuban visitor in Santiago to her husband 
in New York, written in mid-March and posted unsigned, 
suggests the atmosphere of the provincial capital as the crisis 
approached: 

As of today, a most intense sabotage has begun, above all in 
Santiago. At about five o’clock this morning there was a fire in 
the Castillo rum distillery* and it’s said to have burned down 
entirely. Since the suspension of guarantees began today, the 
facts are not entirely known, but the smoke could be seen in 
great quantity and at a tremendous height. 

A wave of micro-ondas has come in. We’ll see how long they 
last. 

People coming from Mayan, Palma, Contramaestre, etc., say 
that the fidelistas are already being seen in those places, and 
that they are fighting in the towns, so that we imagine they 
should be here very soon. We learned today that they are fight- 
ing and bombing near Miranda, where there is a sugar mill, and 
also near Guantanamo. One of the fronts is directed by Raul 
Castro, the other we don’t know. 

Today the ministers resigned and Batista said for the first time 
that there were not going to be elections but that there will be 
fighting. Since censorship began again today, there isn’t much 
news, but, nevertheless, Radio Bembaf keeps functioning. 

This afternoon the body of a boy was found behind Ferreiro (?). 
The details aren’t known. Every day bodies appear, but I don’t 
have the names. 

It seems that the general strike is approaching, above all in 
Havana, so that on that side it appears there’s no problem. The 

* Owned, as it happened, by Radi Chibas’ wife. 

t Bemba: “big lips,” i.e., a way of saying word-of-mouth intelligence, 
rumor. 
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situation in general is very tense, and everyone expects some- 
thing at any moment. Everyone is buying quantities of food 
and provisions in general, since they don’t know when the thing 
begins. 

% 

The M-26-7 makes telephone calls and says “M-26-7 calling. 
Don’t go out on the streets. The chains are about to break.” 
They called here. Laureano’s garage has sandbags and perhaps 
three or four men visible. As to those who may be hidden, we 
don’t know. 

They say that Masferrer’s men, who rented a house near the 
Colegio de Hijas de Maria (a girls’ school), went up to the 
roof of the school today and have taken it as an observatory, 
for when the strike begins. 

There was an attack at Mayari* and it was phenomenal, the 
more so since I was told about it by a chivato and not one of 
our own. A group of some seventy rebels came in a truck, well 
armed, and the soldiers didn’t fire a single shot. They jumped 
out of the back of the barracks into a stream and one of them 
broke a leg! 

As to the politicos who came to meet here, three days ago, to 
form the parties (for the subsequently-postponed June elections) 
a bomb was set off, no shrapnel, just a petard, and they say 
that A. was so frightened that he — well, I won’t tell you what 
he did. 

There isn’t a class in a single school, and the buses are empty. 
After dark, no one. The buses stop running at 11 o’clock at 
night. 

We are well here. Send us your news. 

The rumors of intensified fighting were correct. Fidel’s 
guerrillas moved in force to the very edge of Manzanillo, 
attacked the jail, withdrew, and returned to attack a police 
station, in a vain effort to draw out troops from the 
Manzanillo garrison. The troops refused to rise to the bait. 

Renewed attacks were reported at Veguitas and at Yara 
on the Manzanillo highway. At the America sugar mill 

♦ Probably Mayari Arriba, south of the Sierra Cristal, taken by Raul 
early in his northern campaign. 




near Contramaestre, two hundred men* left their work and 
fled to the Territorio Libre. 

Raul Castro had crossed the Central Highway near 
Contramaestre on March 10th, and the “Second Front, 
Frank Pais,” in the vast mountainous area north and east of 
Santiago was now a reality. Rebel forces were destroying 
communications on the northern edge of the new front. 
There was fighting near the mines at Moa on the north 
coast, fighting in the south near the Soledad sugar mill, 
within an hour by jeep from Guantanamo. Raul himself 
was reported to be leading a column of a thousand men (a 
great exaggeration) on Santiago, and Juan Almeida, who 
had returned to the Sierra and set out again, was said to be 
leading a column of equal strength toward the provincial 
capital from the west. 

Reports of the two columns supposedly converging on 
Santiago reached Havana on April 3rd. On the same day, 
Batista issued a series of unprecedented decrees: 

1. Government ministers were empowered to issue arms 
licenses to 160,000 public employes and to any other 
“reliable” workers, such workers being absolved, in 
advance, of legal responsibility for whatever use they 
might make of their weapons in resisting any effort 
to keep them from their employment. 

2. Judges were forbidden to issue judicial rulings against 
any government official, government agency, or leader 
of a legal political party, (e.g., Masferrer) under pain 
of instant dismissal. 

3. Employers were forbidden to close their premises dur- 
ing normal working hours, on pain of imprisonment. 

4. Workers were forbidden to strike, on pain of perma- 
nent loss of employment. 

Fidel’s orders to halt all movement of transport in 
Oriente had already gone into effect. Trains leaving Havana 
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for Oriente ended their journey in the city of Camaguey, 
reportedly because the train crews refused to go farther, but 
actually, a railway official said, because most of the railway 
bridges east of Gamaguey had been blown up or destroyed 
by fire. 

Only military convoys and fuel and provision trucks 
guarded by military vehicles moved on the Central High- 
way in Oriente. Shortages of fresh vegetables, meat, and 
milk were developing in Santiago. 

Manzanillo and all of the other cities on the perimeter of 
Fidel’s zone of operations were cut off completely from 
sources of outside supply, except by air. Fighting was in 
progress at Baracoa, the capital of the revolutionaries during 
the War of Independence, and commercial flights to that 
city were halted after rebels fired on a transport plane try- 
ing to land there and the pilot returned to Santiago, to re- 
port that he had seen rebels and government troops fighting 
on the outskirts. A subsequent order cancelled all com- 
mercial flights in Oriente. 

Government planes strafed the small village of Aguacate, 
northwest of Santiago, killing three civilians, after a rebel 
patrol ambushed an army convoy there. Rebel positions 
were being bombed daily near Manzanillo. Ground troops 
at Rio Cauto, north of Bayamo, killed five guerrillas in a 
clash, after the rebels had burned a bridge over the Rio 
Cauto, which Fidel had once called the natural line of de- 
fense against any invasion from the western provinces. 

Nearby a rebel platoon, fighting in formation for the first 
time in the llano, the open, shelterless plain, drove a Rural 
Guard force from the village of Cauto Embarcadero. Gov- 
ernment aircraft, called in by the Bayamo command, 
bombed and strafed the village, driving the civilian popula- 
tion into the river. The Guardia returned in force, seized 
seventeen campesinos, men and boys, and distributed their 
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corpses along the road leading to Bayamo, as “proofs” of a 
battle fought and won. 

A bulletin issued by the Estado Mayor at Camp Columbia 
described the slaughter thus: 

Forces of Squadron 13 of the Guardia Rural of Bayamo sus- 
tained an encounter with a party of outlaws ... in the zone of 
Cauto Embarcadero, killing seventeen. On our part, no casual- 
ties. 

As reparation for the damage caused by the air attack, 
Batista personally ordered the appropriate government 
agency to build twenty-two houses in the village, to replace 
those destroyed. 

An Easter Sunday radio broadcast from Santiago, shouted 
over a telephone in an echoing room in the Casa Granda 
hotel and recorded in New York, described the situation of 
April 6th as follows: 

Rumors of fighting within five miles of Santiago were heard 
last night as the fifth day of the “total war” declared by Fidel 
Castro drew to a close. Reports, still lacking official confirma- 
tion, said that government troops had engaged a column of 
rebels believed to be led by Castro’s younger brother, Raul- 
one of two columns said earlier in the week to be converging 
on this provincial capital. 

Here in the city, the streets are empty of motor traffic by eight 
o’clock in the evening, except for the security patrols, con- 
stantly on the prowl. The turrets of Moncada Barracks, against 
which Castro launched his first attack in 1953, bristle with 
helmeted soldiers. The few civilian vehicles leaving for nearby 
suburbs are stopped at checkpoints on the outskirts of the city, 
and in town, reluctant cab drivers travel the dark streets with 
the interiors of their taxis lighted — just to be sure there are no 
mistakes. Many of the estimated five thousand soldiers in the 
city are new recruits, and with tension running high here, there 
is fear that the jittery young soldiers may shoot first, and ask 
questions afterwards. 
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There is also the very real fear that Castro’s guerrillas will carry 
the fight to the edge of the city, even before the anticipated 
general strike call. 

Oil and gasoline trucks from the big Texas Company refinery 
across the bay continue to travel the main highway but they 
now travel in convoy, for fear the gasoline, a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of saboteurs, will be captured by the rebels. 

As to measures for preventing the impending general strike, 
people here are bitter about President Batista’s emergency 
decree, absolving of guilt any Cuban who kills in defense of his 
right not to strike. They point out that this measure, which 
Batista calls “mainly psychological,” is in effect a hunting 
license for anyone who wants to get rid of a personal or political 
enemy. As one Santiagan remarked last evening — “Suppose 
someone owes me some money and would rather not have me 
around to collect?” * 

The general strike came, finally, on April 9th, preceded 
in Santiago on the night of the 8th by a shattering explosion 
that wrecked three adjacent brick storage buildings, arous- 
ing the entire city, and, in the early morning hours, by a 
rebel attack on an army post at Puerto Boniato, just north 
of the provincial capital. 

The explosion was the result of an ingenious plot that 
went somewhat amiss. Santiago underground members had 
filled an empty compressed-air cylinder with explosives, at- 
tached a time mechanism, and left it with several others like 
it, in a stolen pick-up truck, parked on a side street near the 
Cuartel Moncada. The underground leaders had hoped that 
soldiers, finding the truck, would simply drive it into the 
fortress. 

The patrol that found the truck was either more or less 
suspicious than had been hoped. Instead of taking the 
cylinders into the military compound, the soldiers removed 
them to the place from which they assumed, correctly, that 

* Taber, CBS. 
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the tanks had been stolen: one of the three storage buildings 
where several hundred other such cylinders were stored. 
The ensuing explosion sent 1 20-pound metal cylinders hur- 
tling through the roof and' walls of the buildings. One tank 
wrecked the roof of a dwelling across the street. But there 
were no casualties, military or civilian. 

At Puerto Boniato, M-26 militia from the Santiago un- 
derground attacked in sufficient force to take the small 
cuartel, defended by ten soldiers, and shortly afterward 
engaged troops dispatched from Moncada, summoned by a 
telephone call from the wife of an army captain residing 
near the Boniato post. 

The engagement lasted for an hour and a half. Three 
soldiers were killed. The army claimed to have killed fifteen 
rebels; the M-26 leaders put their losses at three. The clash 
was inconclusive, except in lending substance to current 
rumors that fidelista forces were actually fighting on the out- 
skirts of the provincial capital. 

Tellers and clerks in the banks of Santiago began to go 
out on strike at 1 1 o’clock in the morning, leaving their ac- 
count books untallied. The word that the strike was starting 
was spread by telephone. Father Rivas, the archbishop’s 
secretary, was in the Cathedral talking with a foreign corre- 
spondent, 4 when his telephone rang. In a moment he re- 
turned to announce: “It is beginning.” 

M-26 militia hurled “Molotov cocktails” that started fires 
in five gasoline stations. A soldier near the city hall was 
killed by a rebel sniper on a rooftop. Four youths in a car 
were machine-gunned by security forces in a micro-onda, 
and two blocks from the Cathedral, a boy going from shop 
to shop, telling storekeepers to close their doors, was shot to 
death on the sidewalk before he had reached the fourth 
door. 

Buses filled with soldiers hurtled through the narrow 
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streets, rifles protruding from the windows. By noon the city 
was silent, the streets empty, except for the prowling, 
ominous khaki-colored patrol cars. 

Fifteen hundred workers failed to return to their jobs in 
the Bacardi rum distillery after the mid-day rest period, and 
the distillery closed down. Three foreign banks remained 
open, their managers having been summoned to Moncada 
and told that the army would send soldiers to replace any 
absent employes. No soldiers appeared in the banks. 

Sporadic shooting was heard in scattered districts of the 
city as police and security troops hunted down strike agita- 
tors and rebel saboteurs. In the early afternoon there was 
rifle fire in the Cespedes Park area. No casualties were visi- 
ble. A short while later, a khaki patrol car filled with civilians 
— Masferrer’s men — came careening through the street on 
which the Casa Granda hotel faced, and loosed a volley of 
rifle shots in the general direction of the Cathedral. 

By nightfall, the death toll in Santiago had reached thirty. 
Most of the dead were youths, members of the M-26 militia. 
The underground, making a brave fight of it, continued to 
snipe from rooftops at security patrols. There was blood 
on the sidewalk outside of the Casa Granda. Hysterical 
young masferristas , accompanied by troops, invaded the 
hotel lobby, and for an hour fired through the potted palms 
at real or imagined enemies in the darkness of the park out- 
side and the unfinished buildings beyond, where it was be- 
lieved that rebels were lurking. 

As in the strike of the previous August, Santiago became 
a silent city, without industry, commerce, or movement in 
the streets and public places. Soldiers going from door to 
door in the morning to force open the shops found no em- 
ployes to serve customers, no patrons, and often no proprie- 
tors. The gasoline refinery across the bay, producing twenty- 
five per cent of Cuba’s motor fuel, was closed. 

The strike continued. It was a useless sacrifice. 
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The national capital was the pivot on which all else 
turned. The M-26 leaders had been optimistic, predicting 
that it would be “all over with Batista” by the 15th of the 
month. In Havana, the strike itself was “all over” within a 
few hours. 

It appeared to have begun well enough. Small action units 
seized Radio CMQ and another commercial station at 10 
o’clock in the morning and broadcast recorded announce- 
ments, exhorting workers to leave their jobs, employers to 
close their shops, revolutionary fighters to fulfill their mis- 
sions. 

On the Prado, in the heart of the city, a bomb exploded 
under a gas main, setting a fire that flared high above the 
street through the day, a banner of defiance streaming in the 
breeze. 

The banks and a few shops closed. Workers in factories 
and the public utilities left their jobs, and some of them 
gathered to receive arms at appointed places. But the arms 
failed to come. No one arrived to direct the volunteers. Few 
of the supposed “two thousand front-line fighters” came into 
the streets, and those who did were quickly destroyed by the 
massive, swift efficiency of the murderous machine of repres- 
sion into which Pilar Garcia had welded seven thousand 
soldiers and police. 

More than two thousand patrol cars and civilian vehicles 
carrying security agents armed with submachine guns pa- 
trolled the city, instantly present at any sign of disorder, any 
potential threat. 

Six youths who tried to obtain arms and ammunition 
from a weapons store were shot down before they reached 
the door. Machine gunners in a micro-onda pursuing an 
automobile that had fled from the scene of the gas fire killed 
four of the occupants on the outskirts of the city. 

Bomb blasts wrecked electrical conduits, and power was 
cut off in downtown Havana. For a few brief hours, shooting 
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could be heard at scattered points throughout the capital and 
its suburbs, indicating clashes between the security forces 
and small groups of resistance fighters. By evening, only oc- 
casional, isofated shots echoed in the streets, signaling, not 
combat, but execution. 

Pilar Garcia took personal command of the repression, 
and his orders were carried out with brutal dispatch. Report-^) 
ers at several places, monitoring the short-wave radio band( 
used by the National Police recorded some of the chilling^ 
messages* that went back and forth between patrol cars and^ ( 
the police dispatcher’s office: 

“We have a doctor here in his automobile. He has a 
pistol.” 

“Kill him.” A dull detonation is heard on the air, instan- 
taneously. 

“We have ten prisoners.” 

“No prisoners. Kill them.” 

“We have a suspect, unarmed. Prisoner? Wounded?” 

“No prisoners. No wounded. Kill him.” 

First reports putlhe death toll for the day at forty. Pilar 
Garcia told a news conference, five days later, that thirteen 
insurgents and two policemen had been killed. The probable 
toll— still undetermined because in most instances the bodies 
were buried in unmarked graves — approached one hundred. 

The strike was crushed in Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, 
Camaguey, Holguin, and finally, after five days, in Santiago 
de Cuba. Disorders continued on the eastern end of the 
island, but made little difference, since the revolutionary 
general strike, the supreme gamble, had failed. 

No real purpose is served in seeking to analyze the causes 
of the failure. Faustino Perez, who directed the M-26 opera- 
tion in the capital, said in an interview at “the club on First 

* Among the several foreign correspondents to bear witness to such 
incredible conversations are the Chilean journalist, Rafael Otero Eche- 
verria, and Jules Dubois, the Chicago Tribune Syndicate reporter. 



Avenue,” that the failure had been the result of confusion, 
attendant on an eleventh-hour change of strategy, designed 
to avert bloodshed. 

Whatever Fidel Castro’s* initial reluctance, he seems to 
have expected much of the strike. The Argentine journalist 
Jorge Masetti, who was with him in the Sierra Maestra 
when he received the news, says that Fidel embraced him 
and danced about shouting: “The general strike has ex- 
ploded! The hour of liberation has arrived! You are going 
to Havana with us!” or words to that effect. 

When the strike failed, he blamed the secrecy with which 
the underground had carried out its preparations, saying 
that security had been maintained to such a degree that the 
various revolutionary sections had been unable to coordinate 
their actions, and that insufficient confidence had been 
placed in “the people,” who would have risen in full 
strength against the dictatorship, had they been properly 
prepared. 

Some merit may be found in this argument, but it does 
not take account of the situation which existed in Havana, 
where it was dangerous in the extreme even to use the word 
“strike.” Nor did anyone mention an equally grim fact: the 
two thousand adequately armed and trained “front line 
fighters” did not exist. It is doubtful that there were two 
hundred. 
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Section II. PROPAGANDA AND ITS EFFECTS 



A Massive propaganda campaign led people to believe that 
the designation of “Communist,” “anti-American,” and “anti- 
democratic” which we applied to the acts of the “26th of July” 
movement, were due to our desire to find support for our gov- 
ernment. When we pointed concretely to certain comrades of 
Fidel Castro, and to him, as radical individuals who favored 
Russia and Communist China against the United States and her 
allies, our sincerity was doubted. * To our calls to vigilance, they 
responded with the formidable weapon of their slogans, and the 
world was soon filled with taunts against our regime, which 
truly defended the democratic peace of the Continent. We were 
not— nor are we now— anti-Communist by necessity, as are those 
who follow the path of nepotism and despotism, contrary to 
human dignity and the sentiments of the people. Our first aim 
was to save the country from chaos, and the nation observed 
with pleasure the fall of the Prlo Government, which had dis- 
graced it. Then we wished to set up procedures by which the 
country could decide its destiny at the polls. Vigorous opposi- 
tion against the Government of the “10th of March” arose, and 
the Government respected this opposition. Press, radio and tele- 

* All the front-line Communists, such as Bias Roca and Lazaro 
Pena, have returned to Havana. Communist leader Juan Marinello went 
to Moscow to inform about the Cuban revolution and discuss future 
policies. Mrs. Phillips said in her book Cuba, Island of Paradox, as 
far back as 1959, that it is evident that the Communists belong to 
the inner circle of the Castro regime and that their infiltration in the 
labor unions has paid good dividends. 



From pages 39—43, Fulgencio Batista, Cuba Betrayed (New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1962). Reprinted 
with permission of the publishers at USACGSC and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part without 
express permission of the copyright owner. 
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vision played important roles in the defense of ideas, in sum- 
marizing objections, in criticizing, in expounding reasons and 
formulating attacks. Liberty was complete, but the money plun- 
dered from the Republic was used to initiate terror, and the 
Communists began to recover from the injury suffered by the 
expulsion of their Ambassador. 

At the beginning of my last two years of government, the 
campaign of terror and deceitful propaganda was intensified. 
International Communism, with unheard-of audacity, began 
more obviously than ever to launch its counterattack through- 
out the American Continent. It tried to counteract the alertness 
of the United States, which alone keeps the Russians and the 
Chinese Reds in line, and which must be softened up by the 
bloc behind the Iron Curtain. 

Nuclei of action were organized by the terrorists in various 
countries to protest and demonstrate on any excuse. They saw 
to it that the news agencies reported any incident— a building 
damaged by a bomb, a worker assassinated because he refused 
to strike, a child destroyed by a shell burst, a young woman 
mutilated by an infernal machine; a citizen blown to bits, or 
a woman and her three children shot to death in their auto- 
mobile on a highway blockaded by the rebels. This was routine 
news in a country convulsed by terror. Atrocities were premed- 
itated to represent the Cuban Government, slowly but surely, 
as a dictatorial and bloody regime. Those who died or were 
taken prisoners by the forces of order became victims of an 
implacable “tyranny.” 

The City Police and other agents of public order, the Rural 
Police and the remnants of the Armed Forces, were intimidated 
and always in danger of death. It did not matter whether or not 
a uniformed man was on duty. An office worker going home 
at the end of the day was assassinated while waiting for a bus; 
a mechanic, a cook, or an orderly, would be shot down on the 
street while on his way home. If a son or friend ran to his aid, 
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he would perish also. The terrorists, under their chieftains and 
Communist leaders, were provoking reprisals by the Govern- 
ment forces. 

The instinct of self-preservation and the fulfillment of duty 
became, naturally, instruments of this perverse plan. The wires 
would carry tragic news. According to these reports the person 
involved would not be the policeman or soldier who, in enforc- 
ing the laws, was acting to preserve order, to protect the rights 
of an individual and the security of the family, to guarantee life 
and property, to defend society or to protect himself; he would 
be made to appear as a man who used delegated authority to 
commit a crime. One excess led to another. And for the reading 
or listening public, these unfortunate events appeared to have 
taken place under a “dictatorial” and “cruel” regime. Its leader 
was Batista, and Batista would be presented as a dictator with- 
out conscience. 

As the crimes and cruelties of the terrorists grew, so did the 
necessary repressive measures. New excesses would take place, 
followed by another wave of slogan propaganda. Public sensi- 
bility would be offended, and corrective action would be the 
responsibility of the Batista Government (always in his name) 
and not that of the provocateurs, bosses who acted as an insati- 
able Moloch, or the agents who executed their orders. In this 
way the unscrupulous groups headed by Fidel Castro, who 
ordered assassinations and massacres, succeeded in being rep- 
resented as fighters for the liberty which they themselves as- 
saulted and mutilated. They made it appear that the tyrants 
were those who opposed the destruction of Cuba by terror and 
the attainment by the Communists of psychological advantages 
and strong positions at the door of the giant who, democrat- 
ically, remained confident or asleep.* 

* “If North American officials could have seen the incidents, they 
would not have abandoned President Batista in his desperate struggle 
against the rebels. But Washington under the Republican Administration 
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* 

At the beginning of autumn, 1958, through negligence, 
through complicity, for financial gain, or through fear or cow- 
ardice, Army units frequently surrendered to rebel groups.* 
The replacement troops used to leave the main camps with 
enthusiasm and high morale. There were company or battalion 
chiefs, like Capt. Adriano Coll Cabrera, fallen at Guisa— who 
proved the exception— heading the expeditions or skirmishes 
until they fell dead or wounded; but these were isolated cases. 

Oriente Province was incommunicado. The military opera- 
tions were not efficient for various reasons. The June campaign 
to destroy the guerrillas in the mountains had been unsuccessful, 
and its failure demoralized the Army. This failure was attributed 
to the lack of co-ordination between the General Staff and the 
Chief of Operations, with headquarters in Bayamo, as well as 
to the lack of automatic arms and communications equipment 
refused by Washington. The Cuban Armed Forces had been 
supplied with arms, munitions and equipment from the United 

believed sincerely, and in good faith, that Batista represented dictator- 
ship, whereas his opponents symbolized democracy. . . . Did the United 
States succeed in changing the government of Cuba? . . . Unfortunately 
Fidel Castro’s regime not only uses anti-democratic methods, but its 
actions injure the interests and dignity of North America. . . . But there 
is still more. From the Cuban capital have come calls for the North 
Americans to rise against their government. They add immediately that 
the Cuban Government is not Communist. ... If, by a miracle, Fidel 
Castro were to communicate to Nikita Khrushchev his desire to become 
an open member of the Communist Party, the Kremlin chief would 
immediately ask him to desist from his intention, because he is of more 
use in his attitude of neutral.” (“Cuba, Inconvenient Neighbor”— ABC— 
Sunday, Jan. 16, 1960.) 

*“Corzo and Sanchez Mosquera lay the blame for the failure of the 
Sierra Maestra operation on Cantillo. On the other hand Corzo tells me 
that Fowler, Quevedo, Montero Duque (exiled in Miami) and other 
commanders, battalion leaders, were inactive and Fidelistas, and used to 
meet him in the Sierra Maestra for conspiratorial interviews.” (Letter 
of Gen. Tabemilla Palmero— April 12, 1959.) 
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«* 

States for training, with a view to defense in case of another 
war. The prohibition of the sale of arms to the Cuban Govern- 
ment weakened the faith and the will to fight in many of our 
men. 

The effect produced by this measure among the civilian and 
the military population also favored the rebels who, until that 
moment, had not commanded enough resources to be consid- 
ered belligerents. * 

The calls for general strikes, accompanied by terrific threats, 
which were launched by the head of the Anarcho-Communlst 
movement, failed. The attitude of organized labor, both as 
individuals and as corporate bodies (about 2,000,000 mem- 
bers) demonstrated that the rebels lacked popular support. The 
commercial streets, the expensive and the cheaper shops, the 
theaters and the movies, the hotels and cabarets were crowded 
with people from all walks of life. The position taken by the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor, the Federations of Industries 
and other associations, as well as the manner in which society 
went about its business— consuming, spending, and living a 
normal and happy existence—prove that the Cuban people were 
not only opposed to subversion, but that they also opposed the 
violence and terror which, unscrupulously and criminally, were 
carried out by the Castro group. 

* The United States embargo of arms was a great victory for Fidel 
Castro, says Mrs. Phillips in her book (page 351). 
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Section III. HOW CASTRO WON 



J 

\m/UST WEST OF GUANTANAMO CITY Ues a bend in the Central 
Highway which is a text-book ambush site — a horseshoe of asphalt almost 
a mile from end to end lined every yard on both sides by steep ridges 
thick with jungle growth. One hot morning early in December, 1958, the 
curve was ready for its tate. At eacn end, several 200-pound mines lay 
under the road surface and near them, a hidden rebelde rested with sweaty 
hands close to the plunger. Seven light machine guns were emplaced in the 
greenery of the rocky slope, the nearest 40 yards from the road and the 
most distant almost on top of the ridge. More than 200 riflemen, many 
with automatic weapons, were dug in, two and three to a hole, along the 
rise. 

But the bearded officer, Capitano Jose Valla, who before the war had 
been a traffic clerk in an import firm, was not satisfied. 

His people had been manning this ambush site now for thirteen oays, 
and in that time they had eaten thirteen meals. So Jie. did not think they 
were alert any more. As he walked his lines, he told them they could ex- 
pect to be hit at any hour now by a column of Batista’s troops many 



By Dickie Chapelle from Modern Guerrilla Warfare edited by Franklin Mark Osanka, pages 325-335. 
Reprinted by permission of the copyright holder, the Marine Corps Association, publisher of the Marine 
Corps Gazette, professional journal for Marine officers. Copyright 1960 by Marine Corps Association. 
Reproduced at USACGSC by special permission and may not be further reproduced in whole or in part with- 
out express permission of the copyright holder. 
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hundred strong. Other rebel forces were besieging one of the government’s 
fortresses, that in the town of La Maya ten miles farther west, and he 
predicted a relief column would be dispatched to them from the army 
garrison at Guantanamo City. 

But the captaii* was increasingly aware that he had given these same 
troops this same word every other morning on the site, too. 

So today he decided to change the disposition of his forces. 

He sent 40 riflemen and an LMG with its crew two miles up the road. 
There was an ambush spot there, too, a bush-covered slope lining the left 
of the road for a thousand yards. His orders to this advance guard he re- 
peated twice. They were to hide in the jungle grass, fire on the relief 
column when it was at the point nearest them, then leapfrog in three’s 
and four’s back through the cane fields to the main ambush area, keeping 
the convoy under fire only as long as they could do it without exposing 
themselves. 

“That will do no harm and make enough noise so everyone will be 
wide awake before we’re really hit,” he finished. 

Just before noon, the enemy column did appear. There was a lead 
jeep, an armored car, a tank, three busses heavily loaded with troops, a 
rearguard jeep — and one element the captain had not thought about, air 
cover. Two Cuban Air Force B-26’s were flying wide figure 8’s along the 
road at an altitude of about 1,000 feet. 

The rebels of the advance guard, well concealed behind chunky bushes 
and wide-bladed grass, opened fire. The machine gunner accounted for the 
driver and the officer in the lead jeep and a burst from a BAR killed three 
soldiers in the front seat of the first bus. The convoy halted dead in the 
road. A handful of soldiers in the crowded busses wrestled their weapons 
into firing position but they could not see a target. Neither could the tank 
crew, slowly traversing their 77mm. 

Nor could the men in the B-26’s. But they knew the fire had come 
from the green hillside and they began to strafe it from end to end. They 
so persistently stitched back and forth that the rebels one by one looked 
quickly up, hesitated and then fell back behind their concealment. A half 
dozen began to empty their weapons at the planes. One B-26 gunner 
opened fire with his 20mm. He hit downslope from the rebels, and most 
of them continued to empty clip after clip atl the stalled convoy. 

The men in the driverless bus panicked and fled back through the 
ditches to the cover of nearby cane fields; a score dropped their rifles as 
they ran and three fell wounded or dying. The drivers of the other two 
busses backed them for perhaps 50 yards, loaded the men who had 
been hit, then U-turned where they were to cover the busses. Then the 
whole column, leaving only the two wrecked vehicles, was grinding out, 
faster and faster, to the east. 
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It was all over in a matter of minutes — all over, that is, but for the 
verbal pyrotechnics of the rebel captain when the leader of his advance 
guard reported. The captain pulled him behind the deserted building of a 
cantina near the main ambush site. 

“My orders were that you should fire and withdraw, fire and with- 
draw!” he shouted over and over at his red-faced junior. 

“We would have, we would have, my captain, but that we had no cover 
from the B-26 and — ” the lieutenant began. 

“Your excuse shames our dead!” The captain interrupted. “If you had 
done what I told you to do, we would have captured the whole convoy,” 
he went on, rocking on his toes. “This way, what do we- have? Two wrecks 
and some blood on the Central Highway! And thatds all there is to show — 
for 13 days of waiting!” 

He opened his hands and put them over his bearded face. The lieu- 
tenant turned and walked slowly out of che yard of the deserted cantina. 

Capt Valle probably stated the net tactical gain to the rebel campaign 
correctly. But to a looker-on artd possibly to the historians, the action was 
more significant. It was almost a vignette of the Cuban revolution, an 
answer to the question: how did Castro’s riflemen time and again turn 
back Batista’s tanks and planes? 

My own conclusion was that they earned all the real estate by maxing 
every mistake in the book — but one. They consistently delivered a high vol- 
ume of fire. After they started shooting, they rarely let anything — the 
enemy’s reaction or their own commander’s orders — stop them from con- 
tinuing to fire until there was nothing left to fire on. 

They barely aimed and they did not conserve ammunition. But they 
unmistakably communicated their will to fight to an enemy whose superior 
equipment was unmatched by the will to use it. 

Here is a report from the Cuban fighting: 



Personnel 

The forces of Castro at the time I knew them moved and fired as an 
army, not a band or mob. Fidel estimated there were 7300 in uniform 
(blue or green cotton drill fatigues) by the third week in December. They 
were directly supported by an equal number of personnel under military 
orders whose duties included work in towns still policed by Batista and 
who hence wore civilian clothing. One in ten of the fighters was a 
non-Cuban — Dominican, Mexican, Venezuelan, Nicaraguan, Argentinian. 
About one in twenty was a woman; except for one sniper platoon, the 
women in uniform were non-combatants who did housekeeping and supply 
assignments. 
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The basic unit of the rebel army was a 40-man platoon commanded 
by a second lieutenant. The rebels insisted there were no differences in 
rate among the non-officer personnel; in practice, I noticed many “natural 
NCO’s” with their own following of from six to a dozen men. The officer 
ranks were the same as U.S. ranks up to major, or commandante, still the 
highest rank in Cuban military forces. (The single star on the Cuban Prime 
minister’s epaulets today signifies this rank, as it did during the fighting.) 
In the field, I worked with the command groups of three majors beside 
the Castros, Each led about 500 men and 20-odd officers. 

This simplified table of organization was reflected in the division of 
responsibilities. What we consider S-l functions were almost entirely car- 
ried out by the senior officer or his top aides personally. The S-2 and S-4 
work was done by men in mufti. This left the uniformed forces the single 
primary concern of operations. 

The staffs had no problems of pay — no pay, hence no problem — or of 
recruitment, since there were more would-be Fidelistas than rifles with 
which to arm them. The sure method by which the volunteer became a 
barbudo * was to disarm one of Batista’s soldiers (by force or purchase) 
and hike into a Castro command post with his rifle, ammo and canteen. 
One boy ’of 15 had to be accepted when he reported with a BAR which 
he insisted he had gotten the hard way. 

More than half the rebelde fighters I knew had been field hands in 
the cane fields or coffee plantations of Oriente Province. But a high pro- 
portion of the others had city backgrounds and white collar experience, 
so the over-all literacy rate was very high for Cuba. Probably the most 
capable battalion officers (now G-3 of the Cuban Rebel Army) was 
Commandante Antonio Lusson, whose family owns a large cane planta- 
tion near to the- Castro family’s own fields. 

Most of the enlisted men I knew had undergone a basic training stint 
of from two to four months in the most remote reaches of the Sierra 
Maestre mountains. They had learned scouting and patrolling there (one 
had a copy of FM 21-75 in his pack) but the primary purpose of the 
training obviously was to condition the men to extended periods of hunger 
and fatigue, to find out which would literally rather fight than eat. Not 
many had learned to use their weapons effectively nor to maintain them 
in the field; those who had became prized men. But the barbudos almost 
without exception had developed a genuine esprit de corps. 

The wide dissimilarity of military capability among them was prob- 
ably less significant than the one common motivation. All Castro’s fighting 
men were terror victims to the extent that they believed they would be 
killed if they went back to their homes while Batista remained in power. 
I knew dozens who showed me what they said were marks of torture on 

1. “Bearded one” — enrolled regular in Castro’s array. 
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their bodies, or who told me how they had buried the bullet-riddled bodies 
of their fathers, sons or brothers. 

“I always knew Latins could hate that much, but not that they could 
hate that long,” is a comment I have heard about them. One explanation 
is the conviction most of them expressed that they as individuals could 
not expect to live if they did not destroy the Batistianos who were then still 
policing their home communities. 

The other side of the coin — the personal motivation of government 
forces — was a particular target of psychological assault from the first. 

Before I left the United States, the Castro underground in New York 
briefed me on the tactics this way: “We return prisoners without even 
intimidating them. We do not exchange them, you understand; not one 
of ours has ever been returned in the field. But we just disarm our enemies 
when we capture them and send them back through the Cuban Red Cross.” 

I was cynical about this claim and once in Cuba, I remarked to a rebel 
officer that I would be much surprised to see unintimidated, unwounded 
prisoners being returned, not exchanged, in the middle of a shooting war. 
This remark was a mistake. . 

That same evening, I watched the surrender of hundreds of Batistianos 
from a small town garrison. They were gathered within a hollow square 
of rebel Tommy gunners and harangued by Raul Castro. 

“We hope that you will stay with us and fight against the master who 
so ill-used you. If you decide to refuse this invitation — and I am not 
going to repeat it — you will be delivered to the custody of the Cuban Red 
Cross tomorrow. Once you are under Batista’s orders again, we hope that 
you will not take up arms agains us. But, if you do, remember this — 

“We took you tfiis time. We can take you again. And when we do, 
we will not frighten or torture or kill you, any more than we are doing to 
you at this moment. If you are captured a second time or even a third 
by us, we will again return you exactly as we are doing now.” 

This expression of utter contempt for the fighting potential of the 
defeated had an almost physical impact on them. Some actually flinched 
as they listened. 

The following day, I could not question that these men were returned 
unharmed. I counted 242 across a border check-point marked by two 
burned-out car wrecks overlooking Santiago de Cuba. 

On the matter of casualty figures over all for the two years of active 
fighting, I came to accept Castro’s estimate of 1,000 rebel dead because 
I was able to verify personally that the rebel dead announced for the ac- 
tions I saw were correct. (But an even more important and still contro- 
versial casualty figure is the rebel total loss from terrorism in the cities 
rather than military operations in the country. This is believed to be more 
than 10,000 over a five-year period.) 
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Intelligence 

The Fidelista combat intelligence was superb. The Batista command- 
ers could not go to the “head” without a perspiring runner arriving a few 
minutes later to tell Castro about it. Most of the informants were volun- 
teers — farmers or villagers. 

While the bulk of such reports was hardly marked by accuracy, Fidel 
himself placed the greatest reliance on them. The night we met for the 
first time, he and his command group were standing within 600 yards of 
where a huge enemy patrol was searching for him. I assumed he was there 
to command an action to hit the patrol or cut it off. 

“Oh, no,” he explained. “It’s too big. They are coming through the 
woods in a body, with men in pairs on either side. When the nearest pair 
is a few hundred meters away, people will tell me and we will leave.” 

Enemy scouts did in fact come in ten minutes after his departure. In 
their asperity, they burned to the ground the farmer’s house beside which 
he had been conferring. The farmer became a fighting Fidelista before the 
ashes of his house had cooled, bringing a Springfield rifle he had kept 
buried apparently for just this eventuality. 

One tradition of the Castro forces had a special usefulness to their 
intelligence — the matter of the beards. The nucleus of the Castro forces 
grew them because there were no razors on Pico Turquino where they hid. 
But in time the beards served as an identification device. When you saw a 
man with a six-month growth of hair ana whiskers, you could be sure he had 
not been in contact with the Batista soldiery for a long time, since to them 
a beard was cause for summary arrest. 



Operations 

During the early months of the fighting, the only military tactic used 
by the rebels was to ambush small government patrols for their weapons. 
As the patrols grew larger, the rebelett underground furnished mines, and 
the Fidelistas were able to turn back several punitive thrusts made at them 
in the mountains by ringing their strongholds with the mines. 

Their experience in stopping movement along roads and trails led to 
the tactic by which they won much of Oriente Province. Its general objec- 
tive was to isolate the government garrisons by halting all surface traffic. 
The rebels blew up the railroad bridges first, then mined the side roads 
and finally the main artery across Cuba, the Central Highway. They halted 
and burned every bus, car and truck; even today, the wreckage of this 
phase of the campaign still Utters the ditches. Non-combatants were 
walked at gunpoint back to wherever they came from — except for those 
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abducted, including the U.S. servicemen and technicians held for 27 days 
in July of 1958. 

By early December, the roads and most of the countryside had come 
under rebel control after dark; by daylight, nothing moved but Batista's 
forces in not less than company strength and usually with tanks and air 
cover. 

But most town and village cuartels 2 were still fully garrisoned, and the 
government controlled the built-up areas. 

Against them, Castro’s forces used three kinds of offensive action: 
combat patrols, assault and encirclement. But each of these terms is only 
correct in the most limited sense. 

The patrols were night marches, off the roads, of one or two platoons 
with the objective of shaking up a garrison behind its concrete walls. 
Weapons included rifles, BARs, Tommy guns and one or two LMG. On 
one patrol, the men brought an 81mm mortar with five rounds for it. On 
another, they carried a 20mm cannon recovered from a wrecked Cuban 
Air Force plane. For it they had only notoriously undependable home- 
made ammo. 

The patrols crept close to the cuartel walls (at Maffo, within 40 yards) 
and opened fire. They sustained it no matter what came back at them 
until their ammo ran low or, as happened twice, the garrison set fire to 
their trucks. At San Luis, the garrison resisted two such raids vigorously 
and the day after the second, withdrew in jeeps and a truck into the near- 
est larger cuartel. Their column tore by a rebel ambush which happened 
to be facing the wrong way and not a shot was fired. 

The tactic which the rebels called an assault was not an assault at all 
as we use the word. It meant the rebel commanders would infiltrate their 
troops by dark to positions as close to an objective as they could find con- 
cealment. They would then keep it under uninterrupted small arms fire 24 
hours a day. But they would not advance nor would they use demolitions. 

In the fortress at La Maya, they so trapped 525 people, 125 of them 
the wives and children of government soldiers, for seventeen days. In 
Maffo, there were 150 Batistianos who held out for fourteen days and 
then surrendered. The artillery available on either side was negligible. The 
rebels used one 20mm cannon with comedy effect because of poor home- 
made ammo, and the garrison at Maffo one night expended nine mortar 
shells — presumably all it had — against a rebel sound truck that had been 
haranguing the troops to surrender. On this occasion, the accuracy was 
outstanding; four rebels were killed and 13 wounded. 

In spite of the fact that small arms fire spattering concrete walls 
hardly sounds effective, these encirclements of the Batista cuartels were 
the decisive actions of die revolution. In the fight for Santa Clara, the final 



2. Fortified barracks. 
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and largest action, it was a trainload of troops which the rebels encircled, 
not, a fortress. And in this one case those who could fire from buildings 
had better cover than the troops opposing tnem. 

However, in the fighting which I saw, the< rebels only sought out con- 
cealment and did almost without dug-in or sandbagged positions. Often 
they exposed themselves deliberately for no logical military purpose. Once, 
when a whole platoon was disconsolate because their rifle grenades were 
misfiring, their battalion commander himself led a dozen in a charge out 
of their concealment. An enemy blockhouse lay 150 yards away and per- 
haps some of his men assumed that he planned to flank it. But without 
grenades, demolitions or mortar fire, he charged out 50 yards, then dis- 
posed h's men behind the foot-high cover of the foundation of a wrecked 
building, and from there emptied several BAR magazines into the con- 
crete blockhouse walls. He then ran his people back through a crescendo 
of incoming fire from the blockhouse to their concealed positions. But for 
skinned knees and elbows, no casualties resulted. The effect on morale 
was excellent. But the blockhouse was no less lethal than before. 

Why were the government garrisons unable to break out of their 
cuartels and blockhouses? 

Surely they could have broken the ring of besiegers. But there would 
have been casualties, and the countryside was actively hostile. 

Why were the cuartels not reinforced? Or better resupplied? 

Until the last weeks of the fighting, the larger were, in effect, rein- 
forced by the fleeing garrisons from the smaller. 

But as to why these in turn did not hold out, purely tactical answers 
are not enough. When the 525 people from the La Maya fortress sur- 
rendered, they still had food, water and ammo. There were seven wounded, 
two of them dying, in the group. Nine people had been killed and buried 
Inside the walls (and seven of the rebels had been killed, two from the 
air). The Cuban Air Force had not been successful in its resupply efforts. 
But it had never tried drops directly within the cuartel walls, presumably 
because of the risk of hitting some of the people with falling packages. 

Which raises what was «.o me a great mystery of the actions I observed: 
the astonishingly poor performance of the B-26’s. True, they bombed and 
strafed the town of La Maya twice a day at least and the roads around it 
at all hours. But they did this so badly that I was able to photograph then! 
sometimes twice after they had begun their runs and then, usually leisurely, 
to move to shelter. 

The Cuban Air Force B-26’s — in pairs flying in echelon — usually com- 
mitted in the adjoining county and then strafed from an altitude of 300 
to 500 feet. They proved they knew how to do better when they were 
covering an unarmed DC-3 making a resupply drop; then they came in 
at right angles to each other and went up the streets with wingtips at 
housetop level. 



« 
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I came to two conclusions about the curious B-26 performances: 

First, the claims of the pilots at their subsequent trials that they did 
everything short of court-martial to avoid killing non-combatants are en- 
tirely valid (You remember, Fidel set aside two trials acquitting flyers on 
this issue and ordered a third, after which came executions and prison 
sentences.) 

Second, the psychological impact of the B-26 operations on the people 
of rural Cuba will be a major barrier to friendly U.S.-Cuban relations for 
a generation to come. It is no use to point out that we sent Batista these 
planes for another purpose and stopped sending them at all in March of 
1958. The planes, no matter how poorly flown, utterly terrorized the 
province and, moral judgments entirely aside, the fact is that we are 
heartily hated because they caused such fear. 

At the time, incidentally, the rebels, without aircraft or ack-ack, did 
not ignore the planes but emptied rifles and BARs up at them no matter 
what the range. I never saw a hit scored but the psychological effects were 
dramatic. 



Supply 

This was a controlling factor in the entire Castro offensive. 

On the matter of food alone, the rebels* survival as a cohesive fighting 
unit was frequently in doubt. Being both guest and woman, I always had 
more to eat than anyone else, but at one point I lived on raw sugar cane 
for two days, and at another time I ate only one meal a day for five days 
in a row. The characteristic “hot chow” of the rebels in the field was a 
mush of rice with pieces of fresh-killed beef in it, served from a bucket 
hung on a pole which was carried by two runners from one foxhole to 
another. 

Personal equipment was severely limited. Cotton drill shirts and pants 
were issued, but good footwear, canteens and blankets were not, and the 
rebelde’s "nnbands, shoulder patches and insignia of rank were sewn and 
embroidered by his wife or one of the village women. 

How Castro received his arms and ammunition was a subject of acri- 
monious international debate for a long time. 

Before I went to Cuba, I was told that most weapons and ammo were 
smuggled in by air from the United States, Mexico and Venezuela. Dic- 
tator Batista’s secretary of state once gave me a personal interview on a 
holiday to complain bitterly that American laxity in arresting the smugglers 
was the reason the government could not defeat the rebels. 

But there is little evidence for this thesis. Recently I met a Cuban flier 
who had flown arms from the United States to Cuba for months during 
the revolution. He said he had been told in Miami that U.S. law enforce- 
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ment agencies were alerted in early 1958 to look for a fleet of heavily- 
loaded station wagons and several DC-3’s. 

“So what we did was to fly the stuff in a pair of Cessna 182’s, We got 
it out to landing strips near Key West in an outboard fishing boat loaded 
"on a trailer. Once I was driving the trailer and I had a flat. The police 
helped me change the tire at the side of the highway without ever looking 
under the tarp which covered my boat. If they had folded it back, they 
would have found twelve Tommy guns and the ammo for them.” 

After I had been with the Fidelistas for a few weeks, I no longer ques- 
tioned their on-the-spot insistence that only about 15 per cent of their 
weapons were so “imported.” All the rest, they said, were captured. 

The weapons which I saw were not new, and the great majority were 
of the type which we furnished to Batista — Springfields, M-l’s, BARs and 
Tommy guns. And Colt .45 automatics, many of the latter demonstrably 
captured weapons with butt-plates still carrying the insignia of the Cuban 
Army. 

In the case of 30 cal. ammo, I saw it being captured during the battle 
of La Maya. The action around the town involved more than 250 rebeldes 
actually firing on the line day and night for two and a half weeks. Yet 
when the battle was over, the rebel ammo inventory was fatter than when 
it began. Four times during the siege a government DC-3 had made an 
air drop (no parachute; they just pushed the packages out of the door) 
of ammo for die fortress, and four times the rebels had charged out under 
heavy fire and dragged the packages back behind their own lines. From 
these bundles the rebels also gained large quantities of medical supplies 
and some of the best cigarettes I ever smoked. 

Two weapons widely used by the rebels were manufactured right in 
Cuba itself by the underground. 

One was the 200-pound land mine, made at first from explosive 
salvaged out of unexploded aerial bombs that had been dropped by the 
Cuban Air Force. The mines usually were emplaced to be detonated elec- 
trically by a soldier on command. 

The other homemade device was a rifle grenade which resembled no 
other grenade of which I’ve ever heard. It was a firecracker shape about 
eight inches long with a conical cap on one end. It was detonated by a 
fuse of cotton string. To fire it, you affixed it to the end of a rifle, lit the 
fuse and pulled the trigger. In theory, the grenade exploded four seconds 
later. I watched more than a score of these fired. Each time something 
inhibited the clean get-away of the grenade from the rifle and it detonated 
within 50 yards of take-off. 

A special logistic problem to the rebels was motor transport. Their 
few dozen vehicles were jeeps, either captured from the government or 
expropriated at gunpoint from oil and mining companies. (I remember 
there was a “duty ambulance” at the battle Jiguani — a sky-blue enameled 
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panel truck marked eat star candies.) Impulsive driving and no main- 
tenance at all constantly reduced the availability of vehicles. But the 
limited mileage of roads and jeepable tracks in rural Cuba probably re- 
duced the importance of motor transport to both sides in the fighting. 



Summary 

At the climax of the revolution, the personnel in the field under Fidel 
Castro’s direct orders numbered about 15,000, half in uniform, including 
a high proportion of men mentally and physically superior. There was 
ultimate motivation throughout, and discipline within small units was good. 
The men were almost totally lacking in marksmanship ability, conven- 
tional military know-how, and experience in fighting as a cohesive force 
of any size. Their attitude toward their enemies was one of contempt 
leavened with compassion. 

Their combat intelligence was unexcelled in quantity and of depend- 
able accuracy. It was not organized on any military basis but originated 
in the civilian population which felt itself a direct participant in every 
action, and generally welcomed the rebels as liberators from terrorism. 

The Castro defensive operations depended largely on this intelligence 
and on foot mobility; the rebels simply did not remain where they were 
sought. 

Their offensive operations rested on tactics involving the highest degree 
of surprise,, the fewest men, the lowest risk and the greatest freedom to 
disengage. These included road ambushes, raiding patrols, infiltration, and 
sustained siege by small arms fire. No dependence on artillery or motor 
transport was developed. 

Their logistics were primitive and in other than the near-ideal weather 
and terrain conditions of Cuba would have been disastrous. Their food 
supply was not adequate by any ordinary standard. Their primary source 
of arms and ammunition was the enemy, although perhaps 15 per cent 
were smuggled into Cuba. 

Their conspicuous military virtue was their ability to maintain a high 
volume of fire under conditions which would have discouraged less moti- 
vated fighters. This virtue fully exploited the major weakness of the well- 
equipped government forces, which was a near-paralysis of the will to 
fire at all. If there is any military lesson from the Cuban revolution for 
all Americans, in and out of uniform, I think this is it: 

Machinery does not win wars. Men do. 
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Section IV. THE INSURGENTS EXPAND INTO LAS VILLAS PROVINCE 



We knew of the daring plan to transfer rebel groups from 
Oriente to Las Villas. 

Individuals and even families who served the country gener- 
ously and patriotically had been victimized because chiefs or 
agents imprudently mentioned their names in connection with 
their services. We therefore ordered the commands to omit real 
names, even in private conversation when referring to their ac- 
tivities or to data obtained from reliable sources. Even the Pres- 
ident of the Republic was to receive his report in this new for- 
mat. For example: X-3 would signify information which was 
probably true, delivered by someone who could be trusted, but 
who had not been in direct contact with the facts; X-4 would be 
genuinely true information. Through these channels we would 
be informed of the movements and important concentrations of 
the enemy. 

This system greatly reduced the possibility of the enemy 
learning our sources of information. It permitted our leaders to 
know those who might sabotage the military and political plans 
of the Government from inside or out. 

The reports coming from X-3 and X-4 made me certain that 
the groups of saboteurs directed by Fidel Castro’s lieutenants 
were trying to put into effect a plan to destroy communications 
(highways, roads, railways, telephone and telegraph) in the en- 
tire Province of Las Villas. This plan to cut the Island in two 
was to be put in operation the second half of December and was 
to be completed in January. 



From pages 84—91, 110—114, and 127—133, Fulgencio Batista, Cuba Betrayed (New York, Vantage 
Press, Inc., 1962). Reprinted with permission of the publishers at USACGSC and may not be further repro- 
duced in whole or in part without express permission of the copyright owner. 
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The plan included the isolation of each squadron, company 
and military post defending the centers of population and the 
surrounding rural areas. With rebel infiltration to the North and 
to the South, the movement of our troops would be severely 
limited. 

Isolation of the Provinces 

The Joint Chief of Staff called the commander of Las Villas 
to warn him of the danger to the towns if they were cut off from 
all communication. When Rio Chaviano came to Havana, I per- 
sonally ratified the orders given by Gen. Tabernilla Dolz. 

The section of the Central highway between Santa Clara and 
Jatibonico joins the main highways which connect the North and 
the South with the Central area and, at the same time, with the 
Eastern region through Camagiiey and with the Western region, 
passing through Matanzas and the city of Havana. The extreme 
section of Pinar del Rio Province, west of Havana, would be of 
little or no importance, if the capital could not communicate 
with the other provinces. This section of the Central Highway 
has very important bridges which, once destroyed, would re- 
quire many days of labor, under heavy guard, to repair. 

When the rebels began to destroy the bridges and highways, 
to cut off Oriente and isolate the capital, the former service of 
Highway Patrol ( Vigilancia de Carreteras ) was reorganized. 
For the highest efficiency, its units were given patrol cars 
manned by a crew of four, each fully armed. They made their 
runs in pairs, staying only one kilometer apart and communi- 
cating by radio-telephone. 

Preference was given to the Eastern Provinces and to Las 
Villas. The General Staff ordered the cars into service as soon 
as they were available, for sabotage was increasing. 
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******* 

The so-called invading columns which had left the Sierra 
Maestra for Las Villas arrived at Camaguey almost without en- 
countering the regular troops. To go from the Bayamo zone to 
Jobabo, which formed the boundary of Camaguey with Oriente, 
the rebels had “acquired” the services of Lieuts. Rodolfo Villa- 
mil and Ubineo Leon who, for money (according to statements 
of enemy officers) , permitted them to cross the area without dif- 
ficulty.* In one of the “Kangaroo” trials, held like a Roman cir- 
cus, one of the rebel chiefs is said to have declared that it cost 
the invaders many thousands of dollars to get to Camaguey 
Province. This was in answer to Col. Victor Duenas’ statement 
that he had been sympathetic to their cause. 

Upon relieving Col. Duenas of his command because of in- 
efficiency, the General Staff of the Army appointed Col. Leo- 
poldo Perez Coujil to replace him. Under his leadership the 
reinforced troops made contact with the rebel columns that had 

* Capt. Humberto Olivera P6rez refers to Maj. Armando Gonzalez 
Finales as a double traitor who, for a fee, allowed the Castro guerrillas 
to pass through territory under his command. When the Castro hordes 
took over on January 1st, 1959, Gonzalez Finales was under arrest for 
his treacherous conduct. He was liberated by Guevara and designated 
chief of the Army purging commission. 

Capt. Rodriguez Tamayo said that he had personally dealt with 
Lieutenants Rodolfo Villamil and Ubineo Le6n in the purchase of the 
Charco Redondo Mines Army post in Oriente province. The deal in- 
cluded the arms and ammunitions, as also the soldiers. Rodriguez 
Tamayo added that Castro congratulated him on the deal and that he 
personally paid $50,000 to Lieutenants Villamil and Leon who, there- 
upon joined the rebel forces with 48 men and all the equipment. 

“Through this office in the Department of the Adjutant General, Lieut. 
Rodolfo Villamil tried more than once to set up a conspiracy. Villamil 
and another officer, Lieut. Le6n, began to sound out the spirit of the 
troops, with their eyes on a possible internal conspiracy ... a letter from 
Fidel Castro, their old buddy of student days at Belen School and the 
Alma Mater, found them at their camp in Cerro Pelado.” ( Bohemia , 
Jan. 11, 1959.) 
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advanced into Camagiiey. The Field Comihander of these troops 
was Armando Suarez Susquet, who kept his men mobile and 
showed great courage without ruthlessness. He was seriously 
wounded in action.* 

Despite the strategic distribution of the Rural Guard and the 
reinforcements sent to Camagiiey, the rebel columns, supported 
by a few rural industrialists, penetrated Las Villas Province and 
took over the military posts, widening their activities into the 
lowlands and along the inter-urban highways. 

It should be noted that certain company officers, like Capt. 
Abon Lee, were active and loyal and tried to prevent the cross- 
ing of the Red-Black groups over the extreme end of Camagiiey 
Province. The tactics used, however, failed. 

***** * * 

To defeat the groups which the rebels now called “columns,” 
new troops were sent to Las Villas. The squadrons of the Rural 
Guard, and the infantry units stationed at headquarters, had 
been reinforced. Some 10 companies, each composed of 100 
men, were working to dislodge the rebel infiltrations operating 
weakly in the mountains of the Central Range, south of Santa 
Clara. These troops were reinforced by three large battalions, 
each formed by more than 400 men. This contingent and the 
new Highway Patrol should have been able to open an efficient 
attack. Unfortunately, the leadership was inadequate and the 
operation failed. 

In Oriente Province it had taken the rebels almost two years 
to immobilize the military detachments; in Las Villas, with Rio 
Chaviano as chief of the military district, they succeeded in 
weeks. The opportune warning of the plan to break the com- 

* Lieut. Col. Armando Suarez Susquet was removed from the mili- 
tary hospital while seriously ill, and brought to Camagiiey, where he 
was shot, almost in a state of unconsciousness, under orders of “Com- 
mander Huber Matos, “military chief” of the Province. 
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munication lines of Las Villas— given a month and a half previ- 
ously— had served little purpose. By the beginning of December, 
important bridges on the Central Highway, designated by the 
Army Central Staff as those marked by the rebels for destruc- 
tion, were being attacked and destroyed. 

What seemed without basis, or merely rumors, was becoming 
actual fact, and there was a growing distrust of the guilty chiefs. 

To repair the bridges which had been dynamited or destroyed 
with blow-torches, as well as great stretches of the Central High- 
way and others, an operation was hurriedly formed which in- 
cluded the Commission of National Development, the Ministry 
of Public Works, important sections of the railroads, and the 
Army Corps of Engineers. The Development Commission made 
its budgets and arranged for the employment of workers and 
technicians who would carry out the reconstruction under the 
protection of numerous mobile squadrons. The Western Rail- 
ways ( Ferrocarriles Occidentales ) prepared a train with ar- 
mored cars and coaches, electric plants, and tools. The armored 
train— as it was called— could move 600 men into the affected 
areas. To increase the efficiency of this service the last available 
arms in the main garrisons of Havana were collected. The train 
would be under the command of the Chief of the Engineer 
Corps, Col. Florentino Rosell y Leyva, under whose supervision 
it was armored and equipped. The Chief of the Engineer Corps, 
was to carry out the plan, which would effect fast reconstruc- 
tion of the roads. 

More Men for Rio Chaviano 

At that time some of our units had been isolated due to the de- 
struction of the roads. Other units had been needlessly sur- 
rendered, through the strange conduct of their chiefs who let 
themselves be cut off so easily. 




One midnight, a week before the desertion of Col. Rosell, the 
Chief of the Joint General Staff, accompanied by Gen. Rfo 
Chaviano, military chief of Las Villas, came to see me at Ciudad 
Militar. Gen. Tabernilla told me that the military chief of Las 
Villas wanted to inform me personally of the serious situation 
facing the territory under his command. He read a report out- 
lining the situation and the urgent need for more men and arms, 
although there were neither reserves of troops nor available 
arms. Col. Rosell was ordered to organize immediately the train 
and the 600 men for the road repairs. He was to set out at once 
and work in combination with Rio Chaviano to destroy the en- 
emy and regain the lost zones, and to reconstruct the highway 
and railway wherever possible. The two remained in contact 
with Gen. Francisco Tabernilla Dolz and informed him the next 
day that the situation was most serious, that it was too late to 
do battle in the provinces. This strange statement had been pre- 
ceded by three weeks of continuous surrender or withdrawal of 
military groups. 

The following night Col. Irenaldo Garcia B&ez, Chief of Mil- 
itary Intelligence, visited me at the Presidential Palace. He in- 
formed me that the Joint Chief of Staff had held conversations 
in his office with Gen. Alberto del Rio Chaviano and Col. Flo- 
rentine Rosell before departing on the mission. He said that in 
his capacity as head of the SIM he had been at the headquarters 
of the General Staff and had incidentally attended this meeting. 
Among those present, he said, had been Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, 
Gen. “Silito” Tabernilla Palmero, Chief of the Infantry Division 
and Commissioner of the President’s Military Office. He report- 
ed to me— said Lieut. Col. Garcia Baez— because he was aston- 
ished to hear the instructions which the Chief of the Joint Gen- 
eral Staff gave to the military leaders who were to fight the 
rebels and reconstruct ground communications. He added that, 
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in conclusion, Gen. TaberniMa Dolz had told them that “he 
considered our cause lost,” discouraging those who had the tre- 
mendous task of fighting for victory.* 

* “I was not present at the meeting of Gen. Tabemilla Dolz with Gen- 
erals Cantillo Porras and Rio Chaviano, and Col. Rosell y Leyva and the 
Others, in which it was agreed to come to an understanding with the 
rebels. This meeting took place in the dawn of December 23, and I was 
at home sick from Sunday, the 21st, through Tuesday. I learned of this 
meeting later.” (Paragraph from a letter of Gen. Rodriguez Avila to Col. 
Estevez Maymir dealing with a letter from Gen. Tabemilla Dolz, July 12, 
1959 .) 

“I had to tell you, for the first time in many years, that you ought not 
to have attended the conversations which your father had with chiefs 
and superior officers. I learned, through channels not the most appropri- 
ate, that my Chief of the Joint General Staff had met with military lead- 
ers of the Province to discuss a truce with the enemy and, later, surrender 
and defeat . . . you know who was there and what opinion was expressed 
to the two generals to whom the last available arms were given.” Letter 
of General Batista to Gen. “Silito” Tabemilla, Feb. 5, 1959.) 

“My presence at the meeting to which you make reference was acci- 
dental. There was no talk of contacting the enemy in my presence. I did 
hear for a few moments the traitor Rio Chaviano explain the seriousness 
of the situation in the Province. Gen. Robaina, Lieut. Col. Irenaldo 
Garcia Baez and the traitors Rio and Rosell were present.” (Letter of 
Gen. “Silito” Tabemilla to Gen. Batista, Feb. 13, 1959.) 

* * * * * * * 
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Section V. BATISTA LEAVES CUBA 



One day, as I was lunching, an aide informed me that he had 
overheard an officer saying that Gen. Eulogio Cantillo had been 
ordered by the Joint Chief of Staff to hold an interview with 
the rebel leader Fidel Castro.* At this time, Gen. Cantillo was 
chief of a vast territory, the most vital and strategic, Oriente 
Province. He was in command of more than 15,000 men with 
the best armament available and most of the Army’s armored 
units. His headquarters were in the eastern capital and Naval 
land forces and sea units were also under his control. 

The same afternoon I had a visit from my son Ruben. He told 
me that Lieut. Col. Jose Martinez Suarez was anxious to speak 
to me about an important problem. I made an appointment for 
8 that night. 

Martinez Suarez informed me that Gen. Cantillo had left for 
Oriente that day on orders of Gen. Tabernilla Dolz. When Can- 
tillo cam'e to the offices of the Joint Command in Havana, he 

* On Dec. 22, 1958, at a meeting between several generals and colo- 
nels at the headquarters of the Joint Command, it was agreed to establish 
contact with the terrorist rebels to hear plans for a truce and then sub- 
mit them, as they said, to the consideration of Gen. Batista. Later, al- 
ready in exile in Miami, Gen. “Silito” Tabernilla told me that the order 
was issued by his father, Gen. Francisco Tabernilla Dolz, anxious to 
achieve a settlement. (Words of Lieut. Col. Irenaldo Garcia Baez, ex- 
Chief of the S.I.M. on June 22, 1959, on a visit to the Hotel Jaragua, 
Santo Domingo, when he spoke to a group of people which included 
Doctors Andr6s Domingo and Florencio Guerra, Maj. Manuel Ator- 
resagasti, Capt. Arsenio Labrada, and Lieutenants Cesar Noble and 
Rogelio Gonzalez.) 
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never returned to his command without seeing me, and I ex- 
pressed my surprise to Lieut. Col. Martinez Suarez. “He could 
not see you, My. President. His orders were to leave immediate- 
ly and they placed a helicopter at his disposal in Santiago to 
take him to Castro for the interview.” 

“In this case,” I had to say it, “if what you say is true, I shall 
remove the commanders of the Army this very night.” 

“I am certain that Gen. Cantillo has left for Oriente to carry 
out these instructions. You know that in all the commands, from 
Las Villas to Oriente, the units which have not been surrounded 
or surrendered are crippled or isolated. I beg you,” Martinez 
Su&rez said, “not to mention my name, because it could cost me 
my life; but I spoke to Gen. Cantillo before he left for Santiago 
de Cuba. I believe, Mr. President,” he continued, “that it is a 
little late, because a truce has been ordered by the Chief of the 
Armed Forces at Santiago de Cuba, Col. Rego Rubido, and the 
Chief of the Naval District, Commodore Carnero, so that an 
agreement can be reached with Fidel Castro.” 

I immediately telephoned the Chief of the Army General 
Staff, Gen. Pedro Rodriguez Avila, to determine whether Gen. 
Cantillo had really gone to Oriente. He confirmed it, stating 
that the Joint Chief of Staff had issued the order, and added 
that the Chief of the Air Force, Brig. Carlos Tabemilla, was 
hurriedly repairing a helicopter to be dispatched without delay 
to Santiago de Cuba for the use of the General. Upon asking 
him the reason for the urgent departure, he answered that 
he did not know. I told him I would call Gen. Tabemilla 
Dolz on another phone, but would not tell him what I had 
learned. I made the call and the Joint Chief of Staff stam- 
mered out that he had authorized the departure of Gen. 
Cantillo because the latter had said it was necessary to re- 
group his command immediately, due to the very bad situa- 
tion in the Province. I ordered him to make an appointment 
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with Gen. Rodriguez Avila and the Chief of the Navy, Admiral 
Jose Rodriguez Calderdn, to meet at my residence in Columbia 
at midnight, three hours later.* 

The Treacherous Order 

Other military leaders, who occasionally made routine reports 
to me, were also present at the midnight meeting. Seeking a way 
to ferret out the disloyal purpose of the trip, I used the report 
of an intercepted message which Castro had transmitted to 
“Comrade” Guevara from Oriente to Las Villas. This message 
said, almost word-for-word: “Do not accept the truce offered, 
collect the arms you seize or which they surrender to you and 
distribute them among the members of the movement exclu- 
sively, so as to avoid future mix-ups, and advance on Ma- 
tanzas.” 

I asked Gen. Tabernilla, in the presence of the other chiefs, 
who had offered and arranged truces. He answered that he was 
unaware of those efforts, and when I told him I was aware that 
Gen. Cantillo had been ordered to Oriente to meet with the 
rebel chieftain, he began to cough nervously while trying to 
give me some vague explanation. He finally came out with the 
statement that Gen. Cantillo had said he wanted to speak to 

* “Gen. Francisco Tabernilla Dolz was never authorized to obtain a 
truce with the enemy, and much less to come to an agreement with them, 
for I remember that when Gen. Batista became aware of the interview 
authorized by Gen. Tabernilla Dolz between Gen. Eulogio Cantillo and 
Fidel Castro, the former was harshly castigated in our presence by the 
President of the Republic, alleging all the while that he had acted in good 
faith and had never wanted to betray him. Later he fell into the serious 
error of soliciting and obtaining a conference with the Ambassador of 
the United States in Cuba, Mr. Earle Smith; this time, also, without the 
knowledge of the President; he admitted his indiscretion again, but main- 
tained there was no breach of loyalty in his act.” (From a letter from 
Admiral Rodriguez Calderdn to Col. Est6vez Maymir, in connection 
with another letter from Gen. Tabernilla Dolz, July 14, 1959.) 
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a priest who was in contact with Fidel Castro* and for that 
reason had wanted to go to Santiago de Cuba; but that he— 
Tabernilla— had not authorized any meeting. In his presence, 
I gave direct orders to the Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Pedro 
Rodriguez Avila, to send a radio message in code to Gen. Can- 
tillo immediately, ordering him to suspend any appointment he 
had made, directly or indirectly, with the rebel leaders, and to 
appear at once at headquarters. 

Gen. Cantillo did not reply to the dispatch, nor did he return 
the next day. I ordered Gen. Rodriguez Avila to investigate 
and be on the alert for the return of Cantillo. Forty-eight hours 
after I had sent the radio message, the Army Chief of Staff in- 
formed me that Cantillo had left Santiago de Cuba. I posted an 
aide at the airport, with instructions to bring him to my private 
house at my farm before communicating with anyone. 

I received Gen. Cantillo in the library behind closed doors. 
When I asked him why he had gone to Oriente without seeing 
me, he answered that when he had informed the Joint Chief of 
Staff of the problems of his command, Gen. Tabernilla had 
insisted that he contact Fidel Castro. He then remembered that 
a priest, Father Guzman, had sent him a message to the effect 
that he could serve as intermediary for a meeting with the rebel 
leader. Gen. Tabernilla had ordered him to set out immediately, 
make contact with the priest and arrange a personal interview 
with Fidel Castro to determine “what he wanted.”** 

* “We wrote to Gen. Cantillo through Father Guzm&n. We did not 
receive a reply. In a few days, he and Fidel met at the Oriente sugar mill, 
Maj. Francisco Sierra Talavera and I participated in the conversation.” 
(Statement of Maj. Jose Quevedo to Bohemia magazine, Jan, 18, 
1959) 

* * In the hospice of “El Cobre,” in the Sanctuary of the Patroness of 
Cuba, in Oriente, where Fidel Castro had one of his provisional head- 
quarters, the revolutionary chief held a council with his commanders. 
Something was amiss. He had a foreboding of what had happened and 
feared the worst. 
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“The attack on Santiago de Cuba, planned for Dec. 28, had been de- 
ferred because of a solemn promise given by Gen. Cantillo at a secret 
meeting with him. 

“This history of Gen. Eulogio Cantillo’s treachery goes back to a re- 
cent date, Dec. 24, when the interview took place at Oriente Sugar Mill, 
at Palma Soriano, between the military chief, who arrived in a helicopter, 
and the top rebel leader. J 

“Cantillo spoke in the name of the Army, whose determination to 
fight had been merely an illusion for some time. They spoke for four 
hours. A Catholic priest and several officers, worn with worry for the 
peace of Cuba, were present at the historical discussion. After consider- 
ing all essential points, they arrived at an agreement to realize a synchro- 
nized revolutionary military movement.” ( Bohemia magazine, Jan. 11, 
1959.) 
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About [*] 9 that night the Army Chief of Staff reported to me 

that we could not hold Las Villas, for even the seat of the mili- 
tary command of the Province was surrounded by the rebels. 
He said that Lieut. Col. Carlos San Martin Fresneda had ar- 
rived from Santa Clara, having made a miraculous escape at 
the moment the rebels had seized the airport, their guns firing 
at his military plane. 

At 10, Gen. Eulogio Cantillo Porras returned and went to 
“Kuquine,” my farm, to report to me. Nothing could be done 
to recover Oriente and much less to transfer forces to Las Vil- 
las. Fidel Castro insisted that the Army and Navy forces in 
Santiago mutiny, or, if that failed, that Cantillo surrender to 
him the forces under the command of Col. Jose Rego Rubido 
of the Army and Commodore Manuel Carnero of the Navy . . . 
“The situation is serious, Mr. President, and we must make a 
quick decision.” He added that Fidel Castro would enter Santi- 
ago de Cuba in a matter of hours, knowing that the troops 
would surrender when the report had spread. . . .* 

* “On Jan. 1, at a meeting in Cespedes Park in Santiago de Cuba, Fidel 
Castro said: ‘The agreement with Cantillo was for a mutiny on the 31st, 
at 3 in the afternoon, with the preliminary cooperation of the rebel 
troops, unconditionally supported by the Army. At the moment of the 
mutiny of the Santiago de Cuba garrison, several rebel columns would 
enter the city and fraternize with the people. The tanks found in Santiago 
would be surrendered to Castro, not for combat purposes, but in antici- 
pation of the chance that the movement would fail in Havana and make 
it necessary to place vanguards as close as possible to the capital. He re- 
lated details of the very different conduct of Col. Rego Rubido. ‘Col. 

[*31 December 1958.] 
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There was little to discuss and no authority could be exer- 
cised to apply disciplinary procedures against the Chiefs who 
figured that all was lost. I had to meet with the highest echelons 
with basic commands, so'I ordered them to assemble, although 
the main leaders would surely be in the Executive Mansion of 
Columbia to greet me in the last hours of the year 1958. I 
expected the President-Elect, the Vice-President of the Repub- 
lic, and the chairmen of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. At 11:30 the Adjutant on duty and the Army Chief 
of Staff were still making calls. Other officers were calling the 
leaders of the Government political parties and the Congres- 
sional leaders. 

1 told Gen. Cantillo to wait for me at Columbia, as he had 
to attend the meeting of the military chiefs to determine the 
best plan. 

Reflections 

While an automobile was taking me to my residence at Camp 
Columbia, I pondered on how to solve the situation without 
bringing chaos. I thought of the men who were still fighting and 
of the wounded in the hospitals; of so many women and men 
in the Government departments, the hundreds of widows and 
orphans for whom we were setting up homes, pensions through 
the ministries, and education in great* centers which, like the 
Civic Military Institute, lodged in comfort the children of sol- 

Rego Rubido, chief of the Santiago de Cuba redoubt, was as surprised as 
I by the Columbia coup d’etat, which was completely separate from the 
agreement.’” ( Bohemia , Jan. 11, 1959.) 

“Fidel suspected even more of Cantillo when the latter admitted that 
Gen. Francisco Tabernilla knew the plans. During the interview Can- 
tillo said that the ‘26 of July’ Movement did not have the confidence of 
the United States Embassy, which made him believe that there were con- 
tacts with the North American diplomats.” (Raul Chibas to Herbert 
Matthews— Bohemia, Jan. 11, 1959.) 
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diers, workers and peasants who had died doing their duty. 
Images and ideas passed rapidly through my mind: those guilty 
through negligence or disloyalty, through fear or greed; Oriente, 
Las Villas and the infamy of those who had sold out our sol- 
diers and surrendered their Provinces, and the valor of those 
who had defended it without any hope of success. . . . 

The duty of a ruler, in such grave circumstances, is to make 
decisions for the best interests of the nation. In short, the people 
and history will judge the statesman more harshly than the 
father. 

Personal Attendance and Forced Discretion 

The upstairs living-room of the house at Columbia was full. 
Relatives, military figures, friends and politicians were there. 
Many ladies, also, had come to greet my wife. I arrived at 12 
on the dot and greeted my wife’s friends and spent a few min- 
utes talking with each one. While waiting for those who had 
been delayed, I spoke separately with Admiral Jose Rodriguez 
Calderon; with the Joint Chief of Staff, Gen. Tabemilla Dolz; 
with the Chief of the Army, Gen. Pedro Rodriguez Avila; with 
Gen. Roberto Fernandez Miranda, Chief of the Military Dis- 
trict of La Cabana; with the Chief of the Infantry Division, Gen. 
Francisco Tabemilla Palmero (“Silito”) ; and with the Chiefs 
of Operations of the Army Staff, of the Air Force, of the Gen- 
eral Army Administration, and officers of lesser commands. 

The general impression was the same as Cantillo’s, although 
some were disposed to fight and to die if necessary. I dispatched 
my aides, Lieut. Col. Cosme Varas and Maj. Atorresagasti, to 
summon the chiefs to my office on the first floor. 

At this point Gen. Rodriguez Avila told me that a Dominican 
mission had come to Havana to discuss military cooperation. 
I asked him who had summoned this mission and with whom 
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they were in contact. He knew only -that the three men who 
made up this unknown commission had been having talks with 
the Joint Chief of Staff and with Pedraza; he did not know their 
origin or why they were in Cuba. I showed my displeasure over 
such contacts, ordered that the three delegates of the Dominican 
Government be sent to the camp and asked to leave tonight for 
their country. Pedraza and Rodriguez Avila were appointed to 
take care of this. 

Representing the political groups, we had the President of the 
Progressive Action Party (Action Progresista) and the Mayor 
of Havana, Justo Luis Pozo, accompanied by his son, Dr. Ro- 
lando Pozo, and Senator Jorge Garcia Montes; for the Demo- 
cratic Party there were Senators Santiago Rey and Guillermo 
Aguilera; the President-Elect Andres Rivero Agiiero; Chairman 
of the Senate, Anselmo Alliegro, and Chairman of the House 
of Representatives, Gaston Godoy, who had been elected Vice- 
President of the Republic. 

They went to the dining-room, where I waited. I told them 
to remain until I had finished an interview. I referred, without 
letting on, to my meeting with the military chiefs. 

Some relatives and friends were leaving, and I had not yet 
had the opportunity to tell them of the serious situation. When 
I told my wife I would be right down, she asked me if some- 
thing was wrong. I answered quickly that we ought to be pre- 
pared to leave, without indicating whether it was to the Palace 
or “Kuquine.” I had been gradually preparing her for the worst 
for, if the result of the meeting were unfavorable, I did not pro- 
pose to continue in power and provoke any needless spilling of 
blood. Yet we had to make one last supreme effort. If we could 
resist two months, until the end of my Administration, the 
Republic could avoid a violent change of government with its 
unfortunate consequences. 
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The Decisive Meeting 

The room where we met was cramped. It was 2 in the morn- 
ing. The Chiefs, talked for a few moments and all agreed that 
it was impossible to continue the struggle. 

The Chief of the Infantry Division gave a resumS of his 
report of the exhausted condition of his command and the in- 
ability of most of his officers to urge a small group of tired men 
into battle. ... The Chief of the District of La Cabana ex- 
plained that the fortress and the camp could count on no more 
than the minimum of troops necessary to keep them going; that 
his men were ready to sacrifice themselves, but that there were 
no reserves, and he was faced with the same problem as Co- 
lumbia. 

The Navy was more sound, although its ground units and 
personnel were working without relief. The Chief was of the 
same opinion as the others. Pedraza suggested that a reinforce- 
ment might be possible with Dominicans, as Trujillo’s unknown 
delegates had proposed . . . but he himself maintained the same 
opinion. 

In conclusion, after the disloyalties, surrenders, and treach- 
eries, with only a scrap of the Army left, there was only the 
prospect of a mountain of bodies, with the Red Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse seizing the remains of the Republic. 

Resignation and Provisional Government 

The resignation and surrender of the Government to a mili- 
tary junta was recommended. I preferred a constitutional form. 
If the obstacle was Batista, if they desired a comparable govern- 
ment which would declare an end to the civil war and rule 
under the Constitution of 1940 without suspension of guarantees 
or use of extraordinary measures, if the rebel chieftain pro- 
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claimed that his groups were not fighting the Army but Batista, 
and if they were truly patriots fighting for freedom and democ- 
racy— a provisional constitutional government was the correct 
solution to the conflict. ' 

When we summoned the political leaders and officials who 
were asked to wait in the first-floor salon, some had already 
departed. 

The Vice-President of the Republic, Mayor-elect of Havana, 
and President of the Liberal Party, Rafael Gu£s Incl&n, could 
not be located. He would have been next in line of succession, 
but he was not present and had thus yielded his right. Therefore, 
the President of the Senate, Anselmo Alliegro, was designated 
to pass on the Presidency to the oldest justice of the Supreme 
Court. Thus the Provisional Government was formed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution and with Gen. 
Eulogio Cantillo as Chief of the Army.* 

The military leaders and civilians witnessed my resignation. 
I was answering the appeal to my patriotism which had once 
been made by the Church, the industrialists, and the merchants, 
and was now being made by the military chiefs because they 
could not restore order. 

In the document I implored God’s favor to light the way for 
the Cubans and to grant them the grace of living in peace and 

* “Justice Piedra agreed to assume the Presidency, with Cantillo as 
Army Chief of Staff. They decreed a halt in the operations of the Army, 
inviting the rebels to do the same. At 10 a.m., when the reporters left the 
Provisional President, they said: ‘Justice Piedra was accompanied by his 
colleagues Alvarez Tabio and More Benitez, physicians Cuervo Rubio 
and Nunez Portuondo and Dr. Raul de Cardenas. Piedra read a speech 
addressed to the people of Cuba which stated that he had given the cease 
fire order and hoped that those who ‘invoking the principles of liberty 
and the Constitution had taken up arms’ would now adopt the same 
measure.’ Fidel Castro refused to accept the cease fire order on the desig- 
nation of Justice Piedra as Provisional President.” ( Bohemia , Jan. 11, 
1959.) 
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harmony. In handing over the Government to my successor, I 
begged the people to be on their best behavior so that he would 
not be a victim of the hatreds and passions which had disgraced 
the Cuban family. In the same way I urged all members of the 
Armed Forces and the agents of law and order to obey their 
leaders under the authority of the new Government. 




CHAPTER 6 
EPILOGUE-CUBA 



In 1961, the US State Department published an unclassified paper which describes 
the "betrayal of the Cuban Revolution." This paper is reproduced in its entirety in 
this chapter. 

The present situation in Cuba confronts the 
Western Hemisphere and the inter-American sys- 
tem with a grave and urgent challenge. 

This challenge does not result from the fact that 
the Castro government in Cuba was established by 
revolution. The hemisphere rejoiced at the over- 
throw of the Batista tyranny, looked with sympathy 
on the new regime, and welcomed its promises of 
political freedom and social justice for the Cuban 
people. The challenge results from the fact that 
the leaders of the revolutionary regime betrayed 
their own revolution, delivered that revolution into 
the hands of powers alien to the hemisphere, and 
transformed it into an instrument employed with 
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calculated effect to suppress the rekindled hopes of 
the Cuban people for democracy and to intervene 
in the internal affairs of other American Republics. 

What began as a movement to enlarge Cuban 
democracy and freedom has been perverted, in 
short, into a mechanism for the destruction of free 
institutions in Cuba, for the seizure by international 
communism of a base and bridgehead in the Amer- 
icas, and for the disruption of the inter-American 
system. 

It is the considered judgment of the Government 
of the United States of America that the Castro 
regime in Cuba offers a clear and present danger 
to the authentic and autonomous revolution of the 
Americas — to the whole hope of spreading politi- 
cal liberty, economic development, and social prog- 
ress through all the republics of the hemisphere. 

I. The Betrayal of the Cuban Revolution 

The character of the Batista regime in Cuba 
made a violent popular reaction almost inevitable. 
The rapacity of the leadership, the corruption of 
the government, the brutality of the police, the 
regime’s indifference to the needs of the people for 
education, medical care, housing, for social justice 
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and economic opportunity — all these, in Cuba 
as elsewhere, constituted an open invitation to 
revolution. 

When word arrived from the Sierra Maestra of 
the revolutionary movement headed by Dr. Fidel 
Castro Ruz, the people of the hemisphere watched 
its progress with feeling and with hope. The 
Cuban Revolution could not, however, have suc- 
ceeded on the basis of guerrilla action alone. It 
succeeded because of the rejection of the regime 
by thousands of civilians behind the lines— a rejec- 
tion which undermined the morale of the superior 
military forces of Batista and caused them to col- 
lapse from within. This response of the Cuban 
people was not just to the cruelty and oppression 
of the Batista government but to the clear and 
moving declarations repeatedly made by Dr. 
Castro concerning his plans and purposes for post- 
revolutionary Cuba. 

As early as 1953 Dr. Castro promised that the 
first revolutionary law would proclaim the Consti- 
tution of 1940 as “the supreme law of the land.” 
In this and subsequent statements Dr. Castro 
promised “absolute guarantee of freedom of infor- 
mation, both of newspapers and radio, and of all 
the individual and political rights guaranteed by 
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the Constitution,” and a provisional government 
that “will hold general elections ... at the end 
of one year under, the norms of the Constitution 
of 1940 and the Electoral Code of 1943 and will 
deliver the power immediately to the candidate 
elected.” Dr. Castro, in short, promised a free and 
democratic Cuba dedicated to social and economic 
justice. It was to assure these goals that the Rebel 
Army maintained itself in the hills, that the Cuban 
people turned against Batista, and that all elements 
of the revolution in the end supported the 26th of 
July Movement. It was because of the belief in 
the honesty of Dr. Castro’s purposes that the ac- 
cession of his regime to power on January 1, 1959, 
was followed within a single week by its acceptance 
in the hemisphere — a recognition freely accorded 
by nearly all the American Republics, including the 
United States. 

For a moment the Castro regime seemed deter- 
mined to make good on at least its social promises. 
The positive programs initiated in the first months 
of the Castro regime — the schools built, the medical 
clinics established, the new housing, the early 
projects of land reform, the opening up of beaches 
and resorts to the people, the elimination of graft 
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in government — were impressive in their concep- 
tion; no future Cuban government can expect to 
turn its back on such objectives. But so far as the 
expressed ‘political aims of the revolution were con- 
cerned, the record of the Castro regime has been 
a record of the steady and consistent betrayal of 
Dr. Castro’s prerevolutionary promises; and the re- 
sult has been to corrupt the social achievements and 
make them the means, not of liberation, but of 
bondage. 

The history of the Castro Revolution has been 
the history of the calculated destruction of the free- 
spirited Rebel Army and its supersession as the 
main military instrumentality of the regime by the 
new state militia. It has been the history of the 
calculated destruction of the 26th of July Move- 
ment and its supersession as the main political in- 
strumentality of the regime by the Communist 
Party ( Partido Socialist a Popular ). It has been 
the history of the disillusion, persecution, imprison- 
ment, exile, and execution of men and women who 
supported Dr. Castro — in many cases fought by his 
side — and thereafter doomed themselves by trying 
to make his regime live up to his own promises. 

Thus Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, a distinguished 




lawyer of Habana, was in 1958 Coordinator of 
Frente Civico Revolucionario, the coalition of 
groups opposed to the Batista regime. Dr. Castro 
made him the Prime Minister of the Revolutionary 
Government. As the regime embarked on its Com- 
munist course, Dr. Miro Cardona went into exile. 
Today he is chairman of the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil, representing anti-Batista Cubans determined to 
rescue the Revolution. 

Dr. Manuel Urrutia y Lle6, an eminent Cuban 
judge, had asserted in defiance of Batista and in 
defense of Castro the right of Cubans to resort to 
arms to overthrow an unconstitutional govern- 
ment. He became a hero of the Revolution and 
served as Provisional President of the Revolution- 
ary Government. When he protested the spread of 
Communist influence, he was compelled to resign. 
Today Dr. Urrutia is under house arrest in Habana. [ l ] 

Not only the first Prime Minister and the first 
President of the Revolutionary Government but a 
large proportion of the Revolution’s original po- 
litical and military leaders now reject Dr. Castro 
and his course of betrayal. Of the 19 members of 
the first cabinet of the Revolutionary Government, 
nearly two-thirds are today in prison, in exile, or in 
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opposition. Manuel Ray Rivero, who organized 
the anti-Batista underground in Habana and served 
as Castra’s Minister of Public Works, is now a 
member of the Revolutionary Council. Humberto 
Sori Marin, who as Castro’s first Minister of Agri- 
culture called for agrarian reform in the spirit of 
the 1940 Constitution, returned to Cuba early this 
year to resume his fight for the freedom of his peo- 
ple ; according to recent reports, he has been shot 
and captured by the forces of Castro. 

Men who fought with Dr. Castro in the hills are 
today the hunted victims of his revolutionary re- 
gime. Major Huber Matos Benitez, revolutionary 
comandante of Camagiiey Province, was a hero 
of the Sierra Maestra. When Major Matos chal- 
lenged the spread of Communist influence and re- 
quested permission to resign from the Army, he 
was put on trial for conspiracy, sedition, and trea- 
son and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
Major Matos is only one of the many foes of Ba- 
tista who now protest Dr. Castro’s perversion of 
the revolution. There are many, many others: 
Manuel Artime and Nino Diaz who fought val- 
iantly in the Sierra Maestra ; Justo Carrillo, a lead- 
er of the Montecristi opposition in Habana and 




Castro’s first choice for President of the National 
Development Bank; Raul Chibas, who raised much 
of the funds for tlje revolution and fought with 
Castro in the hills; Felipe Pazos, who represented 
the 26th of July Movement on the Junta of Libera- 
tion and was subsequently appointed by Castro as 
President of the National Bank of Cuba; Major 
Pedro Diaz Lanz, chief of the Cuban Air Force and 
Castro’s personal pilot; Ricardo Lorie Vais, chief 
of arms supply for the Rebel Army; Dr. Manuel 
Antonio de Varona, leader of the Organization 
Autentica, which was formed to oppose Batista 
and which supported its own revolutionary group 
in the Escambray Mountains; Evelio Duque and 
Osvaldo Ramirez, fighters in the Sierra Escambray 
first against Batista and today against Castro. 

David Salvador, the labor leader, went to jail 
under Batista because of his work for Castro. After 
the revolution he became the militantly pro- Castro 
and “anti-Yanqui” secretary general of the Cuban 
trade union federation. In November 1959, the 
26th of July Movement swept the national con- 
gress of the trade unions, defeated the Communist 
slate, and confirmed David Salvador as secretary 
general. But Dr. Castro, appearing in person at 
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the congress, demanded acceptance of the Com- 
munist program of “unity. 55 Salvador continued 
his fight *for a free labor movement. A year later 
he was arrested as he tried to escape from Cuba. 
Today David Salvador is back again in a Cuban 
jail — this time not Batista’s but Castro’s. 

Editors and commentators who had fought all 
their lives for freedom of expression found less of 
it under Castro even than under Batista. Miguel 
Angel Quevedo, as editor of Bohemia, had freely 
attacked Batista and backed Castro; the January 
1 959 issue of Bohemia hailing the new regime sold 
nearly a million copies. But a year and a half later 
Quevedo concluded that it was impossible to put 
out an honest magazine in the new Cuba. When 
he fled the country in July 1960, Castro described 
it as “one of the hard blows which the Revolution 
has received.” Today Bohemia Libre’s dateline is 
Caracas. Luis Conte Aguero, the radio and tele- 
vision commentator, wrote the preface to Dr. 
Castro’s revolutionary exhortation History Will 
Absolve Me. When Conte dared criticize Com- 
munist infiltration into the regime, Castro turned 
on him, angry crowds mobbed him, and he was 
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forced to seek refuge in the Argentine Embassy. 
Today he is in exile. Even Jose Pardo Llada, 
notorious for his vitriolic daily attacks on the 
United States over the Habana radio, recently fled 
to Mexico City ; he declared, “I am breaking with 
Fidel Castro upon reaching the conviction that in 
Cuba it is no longer possible to maintain a position 
that is not in accord with the line of the Popular 
Socialist [Communist] Party and that any expres- 
sion of independence, even in defense of the social 
program of the Revolution, is considered as devia- 
tionist, divisive, or counterrevolutionary.” 

Never in history has any revolution so rapidly 
devoured its children. The roster of Castro’s vic- 
tims is the litany of the Cuban Revolution. The 
Rebel Army and the 26th of July Movement ex- 
pressed the profound and passionate desire of the 
Cuban people for democracy and freedom, a desire 
sanctified in the comradeship and sacrifice of the 
revolutionary struggle. When Dr. Castro decided 
to betray the promises of the revolution, he had to 
liquidate the instrumentalities which embodied 
those promises and to destroy the men who took 
the promises seriously. 
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II. The Establishment of the Communist 

Bridgehead 

In place of the democratic spontaneity of the 
Cuban Revolution, Dr. Castro placed his confi- 
dence in the ruthless discipline of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party. Today that party is the only political 
party permitted to operate in Cuba. Today its 
members and those responsive to its influence dom- 
inate the government of Cuba, the commissions of 
economic planning, the labor front, the press, the 
educational system, and all the agencies of national 
power. 

The Cuban Communist Party has had a long 
and intricate history. For years it had a working 
arrangement with the Batista government ; indeed, 
Batista in 1943 appointed to his cabinet the first 
avowed Communist ever to serve in any cabinet of 
any American Republic. Later Batista and the 
Communists fell out. But the Communists were 
at first slow to grasp the potentialities of the Castro 
movement. When Castro first went to the hills, 
the Cuban Communist Party dismissed him as 
“bourgeois” and “putschist.” Only when they saw 
that he had a chance of winning did they try to 
take over his movement. 
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Their initial opposition was quickly forgiven. 
Dr. Castro’s brother, Major Raul Castro, had him- 
self been active in the international Communist 
student movement and had made his pilgrimage to 
the Communist world. Moreover, Major Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, a dominating influence on Dr. 
Castro, was a professional revolutionary from Ar- 
gentina who had worked with Communists in 
Guatemala and Mexico. Through Raul Castro 
and Guevara, the Communists, though unable to 
gain control either of the 26th of July Movement 
or of the Rebel Army, won ready access to Dr. 
Castro himself. What was perhaps even more im- 
portant, the Communist Party could promise 
Castro not only a clear-cut program but a tough 
organization to put that program into execution. 

The period since has seen a steady expansion of 
Communist power within the regime. Dr. Osvaldo 
Dorticos Torrado, the present President of Cuba, 
was regional organization secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party in Cienfuegos as a law student and has 
never publicly explained or repudiated his past 
party membership. Anibal Escalante, secretary 
general of the Cuban Communist Party, is a mem- 
ber of the informal group which, under the chair- 
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manship of Raul Castro, makes policy for the 
Cuban Government. Raul Castro himself runs the 
Ministry for the Revolutionary Armed Forces; and 
his friend, Major Ramiro Valdes Menendez, who 
accompanied him on a tour of the Soviet bloc in 
1960, is chief of military intelligence. Major 
Guevara is Minister of Industry and chief economic 
planner. The National Agrarian Reform Institute 
(INRA), with its vast power over the rural life of 
Cuba, is headed by Major Antonio Nunez Jimenez, 
a longtime coworker in Communist-front groups 
and another frequent pilgrim behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Bank for Foreign Commerce, which un- 
til recently controlled all exports and imports, had 
as its director Jacinto Torras, an old time Commu- 
nist, who served for many years as economic editor 
of the Communist daily newspaper Noticias de 
Hoy. All centers of economic power have been 
taken over by the state and to a considerable de- 
gree delivered to the Cuban Communist Party. 

This process of consolidation has been extended 
inexorably to every phase of Cuban national life. 
Political opposition has been extinguished, and all 
political parties, save the Communist, are effec- 
tively denied political activity. In recent months 
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the regime, by completing its purge of the judiciary, 
has perfected its control over all organized institu- 
tions of political power. Justice is now the instru- 
ment of tyranny. Laws have been redefined in 
such a way that any manifestation of disagreement 
can be branded as “counterrevolutionary” and the 
accused haled before military tribunals and sen- 
tenced to long prison terms or to the firing squad. 

Professional groups and civic institutions have 
lost their autonomy and are systematically inte- 
grated into the “revolutionary” discipline of the 
regime. The remaining vestiges of opposition in 
the trade unions, represented by union leaders from 
the 26th of July Movement, have been destroyed. 
Recently the hand of the dictatorship has been 
reaching out beyond the middle class to strike down 
elements in organized labor. When the electrical 
workers of Habana marched last December from 
union headquarters to the Presidential Palace to 
protest against reductions in their standard of liv- 
ing, Dr. Castro himself took an early occasion to 
denounce them. A power failure in Habana led to 
the arrest of three workers as suspected saboteurs; 
on January 18, 1961, these men were executed by 
the regime as “traitors.” Protest demonstrations 
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by workers’ wives against the executions were 
broken up by civilian strong-arm squads while 
police and militiamen looked on. 

In characteristic Communist manner the regime 
has seized control of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem, introduced Communist propaganda into the 
schools, destroyed academic freedom, and ended 
the traditional autonomy of the universities. The 
director of primary education in the Ministry of 
Education is Dulce Maria Escalona Almeida, a 
Communist. Secondary education is in the hands 
of Pedro Canas Abril, long associated with pro- 
Communist groups. The director of the Depart- 
ment of Culture in the Ministry of Education is a 
veteran Communist, Vicentina An tuna. Well- 
known Communists served on the committee 
named by the Ministry of Education to rewrite the 
textbooks for the public school system. Two-thirds 
of the faculty of the University of Habana is today 
in exile. Fermin Peinado, a former professor at 
the University of the Oriente, recently published 
the text of a statement issued last December by 
faculty members and students of that university: 

... In the realm of domestic politics we condemn Fidel 
Castro as a traitor to the Revolution that this university 
helped to organize and to win. . . . The objectives of com- 
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plete freedom, human rights, and constitutional order, 
crystallized in the 26th of July Movement, have been 
crushed by the Castro regime in open treason to the memory 
of our martyrs Frank Pais, Pepito Tey, Eduardo Mesa, and 
many others. ... In the realm of university life we declare 
Fidel Castro a traitor to the autonomy of the university, 
defended to the death by a legion of student martyrs, from 
Trejo to Ramirez and Jose A. Echevarria. ... We de- 
nounce the systematic subordination of the aims of scientific 
investigation within the universities to the aim of consolidat- 
ing and maintaining in power the totalitarian tyranny of 
Castro. 

In similar fashion the Castro regime has seized 
control of the agencies of public communication — 
the newspapers, the publishing houses, the radio 
and television networks, the film industry. No 
Cuban today, whether in field or factory, in school 
or cafe or home by the radio, can hope to escape 
the monotonous and implacable din of Communist 
propaganda. 

The Cuba of Castro, in short, offers the Western 
Hemisphere a new experience — the experience of 
a modern totalitarian state. Castro’s power 
touches the daily lives of the people of Cuba at 
every point; governs their access to jobs, houses, 
farms, schools, all the necessities of life; and sub- 
jects opposition to quick and harsh reprisal. The 
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Castro regime is far more drastic and comprehen- 
sive in its control than even the most ruthless of 
the oldtime military dictatorships which have too 
long disfigured the hemisphere. On January 27 
last, Major Nunez Jimenez, the head of INRA, 
summed up the inner logic of the Castro course. 
The Cuban Government, Major Nunez threatened, 
might have to replace its intended slogan for 1961, 
“Year of Education,” with a new slogan, “Ano del 
Paredon” — “Year of the Execution Wall” or, in 
effect, “Year of the Firing Squad.” 

By every criterion, it is evident that the permea- 
tion and penetration of political and intellectual 
life by Communist influences and personalities have 
reached the point of virtual domination. The 
North American journalist I. F. Stone, initially 
sympathetic with the Castro regime, reported after 
a recent trip to Cuba: “For the first time, in talk- 
ing with the Fidelista intellectuals, I felt that Cuba 
was on its way to becoming a Soviet-style Popular 
Democracy.” 

It is for this reason that some of the most devoted 
and authentic fighters for social and economic 
democracy in Latin America- — men who themselves 
spent years in prison or in exile and who had hailed 
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the Castro uprising for its promises of deliverance 
for the Cuban people — have united in rejecting the 
Communist conquest of Cuba. Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre of Peru may stand as a symbol of this 
whole tradition of the democratic left. “In the 
history of Latin America,” Haya de la Torre re- 
cently said, “there has been a series of sell-outs. 
Sell-outs are not new to our America. What is new 
are sell-outs towards the left. Up until now they 
were only to the political right. We cannot confuse 
that which was idealistic, authentic and just in the 
beginning of the Cuban Revolution with the sur- 
render, submission, and homage to something 
which is anti-American and totalitarian and which 
is opposed to the traditional sense of our ideal of 
bread with freedom.” 

Meeting in Lima at the end of February 1961, 
representatives of APRA of Peru, Accion Demo- 
cratica of Venezuela, and similar political groups 
in other Latin American Republics summed up the 
situation when they said of Cuba that its “revolu- 
tionary process, justified in the beginning, has been 
deflected by its present agents, converting a brother 
country into an instrument of the cold war, sepa- 
rating it, with suicidal premeditation, from the 
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community of interests of the Latin American 
people.” 

III. The Delivery of the Revolution to the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc 

The official declarations of the Cuban Govern- 
ment amply document the Lima resolution and 
make clear the subservience of the Castro regime 
to the world Communist bloc. The joint com- 
munique issued in Moscow on December 19, 1960, 
by Anastas Mikoyan, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and Major 
Guevara, as chief of the Economic Mission of the 
Revolutionary Government of Cuba, outline the 
terms of surrender. After announcing a series of 
trade, technical assistance, and cultural agree- 
ments, the communique noted, “During the talks, 
the two parties discussed problems relating to the 
present international situation, and they reaffirmed 
their agreement in attitude toward the principal 
problems of mankind today.” The Cubans agreed 
that the Soviet Union is “the most powerful nation 
on earth” and that every Soviet proposal and policy 
represented a magnificent contribution to world 
peace. In return for a total acceptance of Soviet 
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leadership, Cuba received pledges of Soviet eco- 
nomic assistance and of “the Soviet Union’s will- 
ingness to lend Cuba full assistance in maintaining 
its independence against unprovoked aggression.” 
The joint communique amounts in effect to an alli- 
ance between Cuba and the Soviet Union. 

Officials of the Castro government have repeat- 
edly made clear their fidelity to this alliance. 
Major Guevara, endorsing the conclusions of the 
Moscow Congress of world Communist parties, 
said “Cuba wants to tread the way of the Soviet 
Union” and praised the “militant solidarity of the 
Cuban and Soviet people.” In the presence of Dr. 
Castro, Faure Chomdn, the Cuban Ambassador 
to Moscow, told an audience on March 13, 1961, 
“We Communists together will continue forward 
with our truth . . . and the students of today and 
the students of tomorrow will be greatly interested 
in seeing how a whole people made itself Commu- 
nist, how even the children, deceived by religious 
schools, have become Communists, and how this is 
to follow that truth which unites the Cuban people. 
Very soon we shall see all the peoples of Latin 
America become Communists.” 
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*1 

On one issue after another, the Castro regime 
has signified its unquestioning acceptance of the 
Soviet line on international affairs. After the 
termination of diplomatic relations with the United 
States, the Cuban Government turned over its 
diplomatic and consular representation to the 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia in Washington. In the 
United Nations, Cuba votes with the Communist 
bloc on virtually all major issues. 

Though in 1956 Raul Roa, the Cuban Foreign 
Minister, attacked “the crimes, disasters and out- 
rages perpetrated” by the Soviet “invaders” in 
Hungary, the Hungarian revolution, as well as the 
rebellion in Tibet, are now “reactionary fascist 
movements.” In October 1960, Manuel Yepe, 
chief of protocol for the Foreign Ministry, gave an 
orientation lecture on the subject “Imperialist 
Aggression and the Case of Hungary.” 

The last few months have seen the rapid con- 
solidation of this relationship in all its aspects — 
not only ideological, but military, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural. Sino-Soviet arms, equipment, 
technicians, and money have moved into Cuba. 
Diplomatic relations have been established with 
every Communist country except East Germany; 
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and economic agreements have been concluded 
with many Communist countries including East 
Germany. Cuban leaders have visited the Soviet 
Union and Communist China as honored guests, 
and a long list of leaders from the Soviet Union, 
China, and the Communist satellite states have 
visited Cuba. 

It is important to understand the detail and the 
magnitude of this process of takeover. Since the 
middle of 1960, more than 30,000 tons of arms 
with an estimated value of $50 million have 
poured from beyond the Iron Curtain into Cuba in 
an ever-rising flood. The 8-hour military parade 
through Habana and the military maneuvers in 
January 1961 displayed Soviet JS-2 51 -ton tanks, 
Soviet SU-100 assault guns, Soviet T-34 35-ton 
tanks, Soviet 76 mm. field guns, Soviet 85 mm. 
field guns, Soviet 122 mm. field guns. Except for 
motorized equipment, the Cuban armed forces 
have been reequipped by the Soviet bloc and are 
now dependent on the bloc for the maintenance of 
their armed power. Soviet and Czech military 
advisers and technicians have accompanied the 
flow of arms. And the Castro regime has sent 
Cubans to Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
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for training as jet pilots, ground maintenance 
crews, and artillerymen. 

As a consequence of Soviet military aid, Cuba 
has today, except for the United States, the largest 
ground forces in the hemisphere — at least ten times 
as large as the military forces maintained by previ- 
ous Cuban Governments, including that of Batista. 
Estimates of the size of the Cuban military estab- 
lishment range from 250,000 to 400,000. On the 
basis of the lower figure, one out of every 30 
Cubans is today in the armed forces as against one 
out of 50 in the Soviet Union and one out of 60 
in the United States. 

Soviet domination of economic relations has pro- 
ceeded with similar speed and comprehensiveness. 
A series of trade and financial agreements has in- 
tegrated the Cuban economy with that of the Com- 
munist world. The extent of Cuban economic 
dependence on the Communist world is shown by 
the fact that approximately 75 percent of its trade 
is now tied up in barter arrangements with Iron 
Curtain countries. The artificiality of this devel- 
opment is suggested by the fact that at the begin- 
ning of 1960 only 2 percent of Cuba’s total foreign 
trade was with the Communist bloc. The Soviet 
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Union, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
have permanent technical assistance missions in 
Cuba; and a Communist Chinese delegation will 
soon arrive in pursuance of the Cuban-Chinese 
agreement of December 1960. According to Major 
Guevara, 2,700 Cubans will be receiving technical 
training in bloc countries in 196L 

The same process is visible in the field of cultural 
relations. What is involved is not just the visit of 
concert artists, dance groups, or athletic teams but 
the Communist conquest of all phases of cultural 
activity. This is to be seen in the comprehensive 
cultural agreements with bloc countries, in the re- 
construction of the Cuban educational system to 
serve Communist purposes, in the impediments 
placed on students wishing to study anywhere ex- 
cept beyond the Iron Curtain, in the ban on books 
and magazines from the free states, in the affilia- 
tion of Prensa Latina , the official Cuban press 
agency, with Tass and other Communist-bloc news 
agencies. It has meant a deliberate severing of 
traditional cultural ties with countries of the hemi- 
sphere and of Western Europe. It has meant a 
massive attempt to impose an alien cultural pattern 
on the Cuban people. 
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In every area, the action of the Castro regime 
is steadily and purposefully directed toward a single 
goal — the ^ transformation of Cuba into a Soviet 
satellite state. 

IV. The Assault on the Hemisphere 

The transformation of Cuba into a Soviet satel- 
lite is, from the viewpoint of the Cuban leaders, not 
an end but a beginning. Dr. Castro’s fondest 
dream is a continent- wide upheaval which would 
reconstruct all Latin America on the model of 
Cuba. “We promise,” he said on July 26, 1960, 
“to continue making the nation the example that 
can convert the Cordillera of the Andes into the 
Sierra Maestra of the hemisphere.” “If they want 
to accuse us of wanting a revolution in all Amer- 
ica,” he added later, “let them accuse us.” 

Under Castro, Cuba has already become a base 
and staging area for revolutionary activity through- 
out the continent. In prosecuting the war against 
the hemisphere, Cuban embassies in Latin Ameri- 
can countries work in close collaboration with Iron 
Curtain diplomatic missions and with the Soviet 
intelligence services. In addition, Cuban expres- 
sions of fealty to the Communist world have pro- 
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vided the Soviet Government a long-sought pretext 
for threats of direct interventions of its own in the 
Western Hemisphere. “We shall do everything 
to support Cuba in her struggle,” Prime Minister 
Khrushchev said on July 9, 1960, . . Speaking 

figuratively, in case of necessity, Soviet artillery- 
men can support with rocket fire the Cuban people 
if aggressive forces in the Pentagon dare to start 
intervention against Cuba.” 

As Dr. Castro’s alliance with international com- 
munism has grown closer, his determination to 
export revolution to other American Republics — - 
a determination now affirmed, now denied — has 
become more fervent. The Declaration of Ha- 
bana of September 2, 1960, was an open attack on 
the Organization of American States. Cuban 
intervention, though couched in terms designed to 
appeal to Latin American aspirations for freedom 
and justice, has shown its readiness to do anything 
necessary to extend the power of Fidelismo. In- 
deed, Dr. Castro has plainly reached the conclu- 
sion that his main enemy in Latin America is not 
dictatorship but democracy — that he must, above 
all, strive to discredit and destroy governments seek- 
ing peaceful solutions to social and economic prob- 
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lems. Thus in recent m'onths the Cuban Govern- 
ment has abandoned its aggressive campaign 
against the Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican 
Republic and has accelerated its attacks on the 
progressive democratic government of Romulo 
Betancourt in Venezuela. 

Cuban interventionism has taken a variety of 
forms. During 1 959 the Castro government aided 
or supported armed invasions of Panama, Nica- 
ragua, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. These 
projects all failed and all invited action by the 
Organization of American States. In conse- 
quence, after 1959 the Castro regime began in- 
creasingly to resort to indirect methods. The 
present strategy of Fidelismo is to provoke revolu- 
tionary situations in other republics through the 
indoctrination of selected individuals from other 
countries, through assistance to revolutionary exiles, 
through incitement to mass agitation, and through 
the political and propaganda operations of Cuban 
embassies. Cuban diplomats have encouraged lo- 
cal opposition groups, harangued political rallies, 
distributed inflammatory propaganda, and in- 
dulged in a multitude of political assignments be- 
yond the usual call of diplomatic duty. Papers 
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seized in. a raid on the Cuban Embassy in Lima in 
November 1960 display, for example, the extent 
and variety of clandestine Fidelista activities 
within Peru. Documents made public by the 
Government of El Salvador on March 12, 1961, 
appear to establish that large sums of money have 
been coming into El Salvador through the Cuban 
Embassy for the purpose of financing pro-Com- 
munist student groups plotting the overthrow of 
the government. The regime is now completing 
construction of a 100,000-watt radio transmitter to 
facilitate its propaganda assault on the hemisphere. 

Most instances of serious civil disturbance in 
Latin America in recent months exhibit Cuban in- 
fluence, if not direct intervention. At the time of 
the November riots in Venezuela, the government 
announced the discovery of high-powered trans- 
mitting and receiving sets in the possession of 
Cubans in Caracas. In the following weeks about 
50 Cubans were expelled from the country. Simi- 
lar patterns appear to have existed in troubles in 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia, 
Bolivia, and Paraguay. 

To such covert activities have been joined open 
and direct attacks on the duly elected leaders of the 
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American states. Thus the Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister has applied unprintable language to President 
Frondizi of Argentina. Government broadcasts 
have denounced President Lopez Mateos as “the 
betrayer of the Mexican Revolution,” President 
Alessandri as “the corrupter of the faith of the 
Chilean people,” President Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia as “the intimate friend of exploiting im- 
perialism,” President Betancourt of Venezuela as 
the “revolutionary of Mercurochrome Bandaids,” 
President Eisenhower of the United States as “de- 
crepit” and “bottle-fed,” and so on. 

In consequence of Dr. Castro’s campaign against 
the hemisphere, seven American states no longer 
have diplomatic relations with Cuba. Of the states 
which retain formal relations, several have found 
it necessary to ask that Cuban Ambassadors and 
other official representatives be recalled because of 
their flagrant intervention into domestic affairs. A 
number of governments have withdrawn their own 
ambassadors from Habana. 

The nations of the hemisphere, including the 
United States, have made repeated attempts to 
dissuade Cuba from thus turning its back on its 
brother Republics. Though the Cuban Govern- 
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ment has tried to portray the United States as the 
sworn and unrelenting enemy of the Cuban Revo- 
lution, Dr. Castro was in fact cordially received 
when he visited the United States in the spring of 
1959. American officials made clear to him the 
willingness of the United States Government to 
discuss his country’s economic needs. For many 
months thereafter, the United States sought direct 
consultations with the Castro government. The 
United States took the initiative in suggesting nego- 
tiations as early as the summer of 1959. That 
offer and many others made subsequently were not 
accepted. For a long time the United States Am- 
bassador in Habana was unable even to obtain an 
audience with Dr. Castro. 

Dr. Castro had already made clear his contempt 
for the Organization of American States and for 
the entire inter-American system. Early in his 
regime he declared, “I have no faith in the 
OAS ... it decides nothing, the whole thing is a 
lie.” Though Cuba signed the Santiago Decla- 
ration of August 1959, with its enunciation of free 
elections, human rights, due process, freedom of 
information and expression, and hemisphere eco- 
nomic collaboration, it has systematically disre- 
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garded and violated each item in the Declaration. 
In March 1960 Castro publicly stated that the 
Cuban Government did not regard itself as obli- 
gated by the Rio Treaty, the keystone of hemi- 
spheric cooperation for defense, because “the revo- 
lution” did not sign the document. 

In August 1960 the Foreign Ministers of the 
hemisphere, meeting at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
adopted a declaration condemning the threat of 
extracontinental intervention in the affairs of the 
hemisphere and condemning also the acceptance 
of any such threat by an American Republic; re- 
jecting the attempt of the Sino-Soviet powers to 
exploit the political, economic, or social situation 
of any American State; and declaring that the 
inter- American system was incompatible with any 
form of totalitarianism and that democracy would 
achieve its full scope only as all American Repub- 
lics lived up to the Santiago Declaration. 

After the San Jose Declaration the Cuban 
regime, identifying itself as the object of these 
pronouncements, launched an all-out attack on 
the inter-American system. The Declaration of 
Habana condemned the Declaration of San Jose. 
The United States twice proposed that factfinding 
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and good-offices procedures created by the OAS 
be used as an approach to resolving differences; 
these proposals were ignored by Cuba. Cuba 
refused to join with the other American Republics 
in the effort to bring about economic and social 
advance through the continent in the spirit of the 
Bogota economic meeting of 1960. It refused to 
support the recommendations made by the Novem- 
ber 1960 Special Meeting of Senior Representa- 
tives to strengthen the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. It has hurled insults on the 
whole conception of Alianza para el Progreso. It 
stands today in defiance not only of the Declara- 
tions of Santiago and San Jose and the Treaty of 
Rio but also of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

No one contends that the Organization of Amer- 
ican States is a perfect institution. But it does 
represent the collective purpose of the American 
Republics to work together for democracy, eco- 
nomic development, and peace. The OAS has 
established the machinery to guarantee the safety 
and integrity of every American Republic, to pre- 
serve the principle of nonintervention by any Amer- 
ican State in the internal or external affairs of the 
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other American States,' and to assure each nation 
the right to develop its cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic life^ freely and naturally, respecting the 
rights of the individual and the principles of uni- 
versal morality. 

The Organization of American States is the 
expression of the moral and political unity of the 
Western Hemisphere. In rejecting the OAS, the 
Castro regime has rejected the hemisphere and 
has established itself as the outpost in the Americas 
for forces determined to wreck the inter-American 
system. Under Castro, Cuba has become the 
agency to destroy the Bolivarian vision of the Amer- 
icas as the greatest region in the world, “greatest 
not so much by virtue of her area and wealth, as 
by her freedom and glory.” 

V. Conclusion 

It is not clear whether Dr. Castro intended from 
the start to betray his pledges of a free and 
democratic Cuba, to deliver his country to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc, and to mount an attack on the 
inter- American system; or whether he made his 
original pledges in all sincerity but, on assuming 
his new responsibilities, found himself increasingly 
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dependent on ruthless men around him with clear 
ideas and the disciplined organization to carry 
those ideas into action. What is important is not 
the motive but the result. 

The first result has been the institution of a 
repressive dictatorship in Cuba. 

The existence of a regime dedicated to so calcu- 
lated an attack on human decencies would by itself 
be a sufficient occasion for intense concern within 
the hemisphere. In recent years the American 
family of nations has moved steadily toward the 
conclusion that the safety and welfare of all the 
American Republics will be best protected by the 
establishment and guarantee within each republic 
of what the OAS Charter calls “the essential rights 
of man.” 

But Dr. Castro has done more than establish a 
dictatorship in Cuba; he has committed that dic- 
tatorship to a totalitarian movement outside the 
hemisphere. 

Just as the American Republics over 20 years 
ago, in conferences beginning at Lima in 1938 and 
culminating at Rio de Janeiro in 1942, proclaimed 
that they could not tolerate the invasion of the hemi- 
sphere and the seizure of the American States by 
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serving the interests of the Ger- 
liilBffeeiehi so today they reject such invasion and 
seizure by Communist movements serving the in- 
terests of the Sino-Soviet bloc. 



The people of Cuba remain our brothers. We 
acknowledge past omissions and errors in our re- 
lationship to them. The United States, along with 
the other nations of the hemisphere, expresses a pro- 
found determination to assure future democratic 



governments in Cuba full and positive support in 
their efforts to help the Cuban people achieve free- 
dom, democracy, and social justice. 

We call once again on the Castro regime to sever 
its links with the international Communist move- 



ment, to return to the original purposes which 
brought so many gallant men together in the Sierra 
Maestra, and to restore the integrity of the Cuban 
Revolution. 



If this call is unheeded, we are confident that the 
Cuban people, with their passion for liberty, will 
continue to strive for a free Cuba; that they will 
return to the splendid vision of inter- American 
unity and progress; and that in the spirit of Jose 
Marti they will join hands with the other republics 
in the hemisphere in the struggle to win freedom. 
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Because the Castro regime has became the spear- 
head of attack on the inter-American system, that 
regime represents a fateful challenge to the inter- 
American system. For freedom is the common 
destiny of our hemisphere — freedom from domestic 
tyranny and foreign intervention, from hunger and 
poverty and illiteracy, freedom for each person and 
nation in the Americas to realize the high poten- 
tialities of life in the twentieth century. 
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